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CHAPTER I. 
JIM conrad's find. 

Jim Conrad, a young Englishman lounging 
^bout Paris at the time when this story begins, found 
|i ring which he at once assumed to have a mystery 
connected with it. It appealed to his young and 
romantic fancy, and it seemed to tell him that it 
had come in his way with a mission for him to ful- 
fil, and perhaps even a story for him to tell. It clear- 
ly, as he thought, told a tale of a lover's quarrel, and 
he was in the mood just then to sympathise with 
anybody into whose love a quarrel had pierced. 

In any case all stories about rings had had a 
curious fascination for Conrad. There was the ring 
of Polycrates; there was Aladdin's ring; there was 
the ring of Amasis; there was the ring put upon 
the finger of the statue of Venus, and suddenly 
clasped and clutched by the enchanted marble. 
There was the ring with which the Doge used to 
wed the Adriatic. There was the ring that Pharaoh 
gave to Joseph, and there was the ring of Solomon 
— and Portia's ring, and the ring of Posthumus in 
Cymbeline, and all manner of other rings in poetry, 
legend, and romance. Conrad delighted in all these 
rings, and was a devoted admirer of " The Ring and 

1 



2 THE RIDDLE RING. 

the Book." How then could he avoid being im- 
pressed by the fact that a ring with an apparently 
mysterious story encircling it had come in his way, 
and invited him to unlock the heart of its mystery? 

Jim Conrad was passing by the Arch of Tri- 
umph, the Arch of the Star, one morning in Paris, 
and entered the Bois de Boulogne. It was a morn- 
ing in late summer or early autumn. Jim Conrad 
came to Paris just then because he wanted to have 
Paris all to himself. The Parisians would have gone 
away, and the English and Americans would not 
yet have come. Tliere was only one piece being 
played at all the Parisian theatres just then, and 
that bore the name of " Relache." Jim Conrad tried 
even to see the Venus of Milo at the Louvre, but 
on his first attempt he found that the gallery was 
closed " for the business of repairs," and he made 
no further attempt. " Let it go," he said, " as every- 
thing else goes — for me." 

From which it will be inferred that poor Jim 
Conrad was in some mental trouble. So he was. 
He had come to Paris in order to relieve his mind 
by making it more miserable than ever, and brood- 
ing alone and lonely over his trouble. Alone and 
lonely may seem at first to the irreverent reader to 
be mere repetition and tautology. The irreverent 
reader, if he will please to devote his powerful mind 
to one moment's thinking over the subject, will see 
that he is entirely wTong. One may be alone with- 
out being lonely. We all find it healthy and satis- 
factory to be alone now and then; but to be lonely 
is the blood-poisoning of the soul. 

Poor Jim Conrad was lonely. The girl whom 
he loved, or fancied he loved, had thrown him over 
and married a rich man old enough to be her father. 
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Many a London young man no older than Jim 
would have taken this coolly enough and accepted 
it as part of his ill-luck. Girls will do these things 
— they do them every day — Fred to-day, George to- 
morrow — ^Arthur yesterday. And then too the lads 
sometimes throw over the lasses, as every wise man's 
son doth know. But unfortunately Jim Conrad 
had a fatal trick of taking things seriously. At least 
he took things seriously where his heart and his 
affections were at all concerned. He was an odd 
sort of young man. He was decidedly good look- 
ing — he was tall and well-made, and wore his clothes 
with the unconscious way of one who has been born 
to show oflF clothes to advantage. He was great 
in all manner of games and sports, and was a capi- 
tal amateur actor and manager. He was poor. He 
was the younger son of a younger son, and his own 
personal property amounted to five hundred a year 
all told — ^the money left him by his mother, who 
was dead. But he was determined to make his way 
in literature, for he had, from his college days, an 
inborn passion for literature, and he saw a great 
career before him — a career which had not yet quite 
begun. He had written nothing, at least nothing 
for publication, but he meant to write. His friends 
had always said, " Why don't you write something, 
Jim?" And he proposed with all the confidence 
of another Montrose to make the girl he loved — 
or thought he loved — famous by his pen. The girl 
who had at first been taken by his face, his figure, 
his clothes, and his manners did not care twopence 
about being made famous by his pen. She capti- 
vated an elderly millionaire, and she calmly threw 
Jim Conrad over. She told him in the very frank- 
est way what she was doing, and why she was doing 
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it. " I should like very much to marry you, Jim. 
I would rather marry you than any other man if 
you had the oof, but then you haven't, and I don't 
believe you'll ever get it — and I can't wait all my 
life — and I've got a good chance now with this old 
fool — and of course I am not an idiot, and I don't 
mean to throw my chance away. Perhaps he'll die 
soon and leave me a widow — and then I don't say 
that you and I may not arrange matters." 

Then Jim left her. He saw that he had thrown 
his time utterly away on her. He saw that she never 
could have been the woman he had supposed her 
to be. He found a great desert in his heart. To 
have loved and lost may be better than never to 
have loved at all, but to have loved and to find out 
that the object of one's love is not worth a single 
thought even in the way of anger is not a cheering 
ejxperience to look back upon. That was Jim Con- 
rad's condition when he went over to Paris to try 
for some way of distracting himself from the mem- 
ory of his folly. He did not even carry self-respect 
along with him. How could he feel any respect for 
himself who had been. taken in by a woman like 
that? 

So he wandered listlessly through the Bois de 
Boulogne eating his own heart. He had come to 
Paris not merely because he was fond of Paris — 
although he was; but because he had had much of 
his bringing up there, and he thought it would do 
him good to go back to the place which he had 
known before he knew her. In the mind of some 
men, and perhaps of a very few women, place and 
association go together like substance and shadow. 
There are men — there are certainly men — I will not 
vouch for women — to whom every place they know 
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floats double — the place and its shadow, the asso- 
ciation. Therefore Jim Conrad in his fancied dis- 
tress — is there any fancied distress? — does not 
the mere fancy make it real? — sought out his old 
haunts in Paris because they brought him asso- 
ciations of a happy careless time before he knew 
her. 

He strode over a high railing and lost himself 
in an utterly unfrequented glade of the artificial 
wood. He wanted to go away even from the sound 
of feet, the sound of voices. He did not care to hear 
the nursemaids babbling to the children. Like all 
disappointed people he was for a time a thorough 
egotist. He saw his own trouble in the grass, in 
the sky, in the crowd, in the solitude. 

Suddenly, as he plunged along, across the well- 
kept grass, he was called away from the thought of 
his own trouble by seeing a shining object on the 
turf before him. It was something that glittered 
at him out of the grass, and that in an odd sort of 
way seemed to appeal to him. He stooped and took 
it up. It was a ring: a thick heavy ring of gold. 
It was apparently a ring of antique make and fash- 
ion. Naturally he looked around to see if anybody 
was within call who might have dropped it. No, 
there was no one anywhere in sight. He had the 
glade all to, himself. Yet it was plain from the first 
that the ring had been lately dropped or thrown 
away. The night had been rainy, the early morning 
had kept up the rain. The ring was as dry as if it 
had been dropped on the Egyptian sands in front 
of the Sphinx, near the Pyramids. It was a ring 
which might have been worn by man or woman — a 
man with a hand at all slender could have worn it 
on his little finger — a woman who had not a hand 
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too solid could have worn it on her middle or even 
her third finger. It looked more like a man's ring 
certainly, it was so solid and heavy. " Curious/' 
Jim thought, " how anyone could drop so heavy 
a ring and not notice its absence from the finger 
to which it belonged." Anyhow he took it for 
granted that the owner would soon come back to 
recover the lost possession, and as he had nothing 
particular to do with himself, he resolved to wait 
until the owner came and gladden his heart, or hers, 
by its restoration. So he lounged about and sat on 
the grass, and leaned on the fence, and wove odd 
fancies about the ring. Two hours idled and slipped 
away in this dreamy fashion, and no one came 
to look for the ring. In fact, no one came near 
him. 

Then an idea occurred to him — ^was the ring 
dropped at all? Or was it not rather thrown away? 
It pleased Jim to fancy himself already a writer 
of romance, and as such able to analyse human na- 
ture, and out of the merest glimpses of observa- 
tion light up a whole story. So he set to thinking 
out a story, and nobody came near to interrupt his 
thoughts or to claim the ring. He settled down 
to the conclusion that the ring was thrown away, 
and thrown away by a woman. It was flung away 
in a woman's impatient burst of anger and scorn. 
It was a question of slighted love — of faith cruelly 
broken. It was the gift of a false lover. Oh, yes, 
Jim felt quite sure the ring was thrown away by a 
woman. He felt that she must be young. He felt 
that she must be beautiful; he felt for the time as 
sure of this as if elderly ladies never dropped a ring, 
never threw away a ring, never were disappointed 
in their lovers — as if ugly women never had occa- 
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sion to bemoan the perfidy of their pretended ad- 
mirers. Other things being equal, one would nat- 
urally have thought the action of a woman disap- 
pointed in love would suggest a lack rather than a 
superabundance of attractions. But Jim just then 
did not choose to think it so. He saw Ariadne de- 
serted by Theseus. Likewise he convinced himself 
— ^and here his reasoning was more plausible and 
even more sound — ^that a love affair of the purer 
order — love affair between the unmarried — was con- 
cerned, and not an intrigue of any discreditable 
kind. There was, indeed, as will be seen, a third 
possibility, which did not then come into his mind. 
He said to himself that no woman disappointed in 
any scandalous intrigue would throw away in a 
pubKc place a ring which might afterwards come 
to be a pihe de conviction against herself. Such a 
woman might have thrown the ring into the Seine, 
but she would not have flung it recklessly on the 
turf of the Bois de Boulogne. No, the ring could 
betray nothing of which its wearer was ashamed; 
She was disappointed, and she did not care who 
knew it. Let it go, all. 

Why might it not have been a man who threw 
that ring away? Suppose a man had been given a 
ring by his .sweetheart, and she had proved false, 
and they had quarrelled, why might not he have 
flung it away there in the Bois de Boulogne? Jim 
reasoned this out too. A man would not have been 
likely — so Jim reasoned out the case — to throw 
away a ring. He would probably have sent it back 
at once to the woman who had proved faithless, or 
he would simply have left it in his desk or in one of 
his drawers, and tried to forget all about it. What 
puzzled him a little was why, if the Bois de Bou- 
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logne was chosen for the flinging away of the ring, 
why that particular spot? 

Then an explanation occurred to him which 
fitted in with his theory of the deserted and disap- 
pointed woman whose grief had suddenly flamed 
up in passion. The place in which he had found the 
ring was not a place where women would naturally 
walk. It could only be got at by scrambling over 
the railing and running the risk, no doubt, of offi- 
cial remonstrance and reproval from angry police 
authority. It would be very hard indeed for any 
woman, even if she wore the divided skirt, to 
scramble over that railing — and why should an or- 
dinary petticoated woman want to scramble over 
it in the broad light of day? So Jim Conrad set- 
tled finally down to his conclusion that the ring had 
not been dropped, but that it had been thrown away. 
Some woman standing on the other side of the rail- 
ing, and without the least idea of crossing the bar- 
rier, had deliberately taken off the ring and flung 
it away, flung it as far as she could from her hand, 
and from her heart, and from her life, flung it away 
in the sad and sickly hope that she was flinging 
memory, and disappointment, and disillusion along 
with it. 

Then Jim began to study the ring itself more 
closely than he had done before. It had a number 
of letters beautifully enamelled round the outside, 
each letter in a different colour. Inside the ring 
were some figures in dark blue enamel. The let- 
ters round the outside gave no indication whatever 
of where one ought to begin, in order to decipher 
the meaning — if any meaning they had. Jim, of 
course, assumed that they had a meaning — no mor- 
tal takes the pains of having letters enamelled on a 
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ring if they have absolutely nothing to express. The 
letters ran thus, if one began at random, suppose 
with the letter C — 

C.Y.O.F.A.R.A.A.T.N.I.C.S.I.O.S.R. 

Not much to be made of that — at the first glance 
at all events. On the inner surface of the ring were 
the figures 3,290; and following, with a little space 
between, 14,293. That was all. 

Evening began to lower, and Jim left the place, 
taking the ring with him, and went home to his 
hotel. After a night and day of puzzling, he began 
to flatter himself — and he believed he had a special 
gift in the deciphering of hieroglyphics — he began 
to think that a suspicion of meaning was dawning 
on him. His theory was that one must begin with 
the letter F., and take every alternate letter follow- 
ing, and by this process you get the name Fran- 
cisco. Then you begin again with the second R., 
which was not used up in the " Francisco," and go 
backwards on the same alternating principle, and 
thus you get the name " Rosita." Francisco and 
Rosita — common names enough in Italian or in 
Spanish. This reading, to be sure, left two letters 
unaccounted for — the Y that follows the first C, and 
the A that follows the F, and which were taken in 
by neither of the names. 

The figures, he took it, were dates written 
straight out. Clearly enough they meant the third 
day of the second month of 1890, and the fourteenth 
day of the second month of 1893. The two unused 
letters — ^were they not simply the Spanish form of 
"Alas" taken backwards? Here he could find no 
better solution. He had then got to this — that the 
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ring symbolised some sort of love affair between 
a Francisco and a Rosita, presumably Italian and 
Spanish, or one Italian and the other Spanish; that 
the eras of the love affair were the third of February, 
1890, and Valentine's day in 1893 — three years and 
a little more; and that the ring bore melancholy 
evidence of something ill-omened in its short word 
of pathos, or of despair. 

What was the meaning of the zone of time, if 
such an expression may be used, which was indi- 
cated by the two sets of figures with their several 
dates? Why did the lovers' era limit its enamelled 
record to the days between early 1890 and early 
1893? Was that done in advance? Clearly it could 
not have been. Nobody, whether man or woman, 
would think of having a ring engraved with a fu- 
nereal inscription in advance of love's funeral. 
There are those who have their grave-stones cut 
and inscribed long in advance; but no one ever 
heard of a gravestone with the date imprinted in 
advance. No sane human beings would have 
thought of engaging themselves for three years and 
a few days, and no more. An engagement which 
was bound to last so long might surely be expected 
by the lovers to last until its very fulfilment. At 
least that is how a pair of lovers might naturally 
be expected to reason out the question. Of course 
the two dates might have been meant to mark 
two stepping-stones in the love career — the day 
when the lovers first met, for example, and the 
day when they got married. But then why the 
syllable of despair? And why was the ring flung 
away? 

Death in its natural course could have nothing 
to do with the tale. No one flings away a memorial 
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of a beloved companionship cleft cruelly apart by 
death. Even misunderstanding, quarrel and ran- 
cour do not often survive a death. " Dead, dead! 
That quits all scores," says Meg MerriUes in ** Guy 
Mannering." 



CHAPTER 11. 

THE SLAVE OF THE RING. 

Jim considered himself quite safe to put away 
any theory which brought death — ^that is a natural 
and a lamented death — into the puzzle. But a death 
by crime? How about the possibility of a death 
by crime? Suppose a husband and wife had quar- 
relled, suppose it were a case of grounded or ground- 
less jealousy, and the husband had torn from his 
wife's finger a ring which he had given her in hap- 
pier days, and had killed her, and then flung the 
ring away? Or suppose it were merely the case of 
such a quarrel between a pair of lovers, with the 
same result? But there remained the same impos- 
sibility of accounting for the syllable of despair. 
No man having killed his wife or his sweetheart 
would have been at the pains of commemorating 
the fact with the dates of lovership or marriage and 
the syllable of despair by an inscription subsequent- 
ly engraved for the mere purpose of throwing the 
ring away. 

The explanation in any case would have been 
inconsistent with Jim's fond belief that the ring was 
thrown away by a woman. Still he said to himself 
that he was not going to leave any possible solution 
of the mystery untested merely because something 
might seem to conflict with a favourite theory of 
12 
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his own. A crime of some kind was quite possible. 
But he studied the papers for days and days and 
found no record of what we may call any appro- 
priate crime. He found, indeed, two cases of sui- 
cide with somewhat corresponding dates, and he 
went to the Morgue to study for himself. But one 
was that of a red-faced and seemingly very drunken 
artisan in a blouse, and the other that of a poor 
half-starved little seamstress girl, whose wan and 
needle-marked fingers did by no means seem adapt- 
ed to the wearing of that curious and costly ring. 
He made inquiry at the Prefecture of Police, but 
could hear nothing. He did not, however, give up 
the ring. He utterly declined to shut himself out 
of the mystery altogether. He had already adver- 
tised in the Paris journals stating that an English 
gentleman who could be heard of by writing to cer- 
tain initials at the Grand Hotel, had found a ring 
in the Bois de Boulogne on the date of the finding, 
and invited the owner to claim the lost property. 
His appeal to the world in general brought out no 
reply whatever. Yet it seemed almost certain, at all 
events extremely probable, that the woman who 
had flung away the ring must still have been in 
Paris soon after he had picked it up in the Bois de 
Boulogne. He felt a strong conviction that the 
owner of the ring did not want to know anything 
more about it. But the ring bore the two names; 
assume that a woman had thrown it away, would 
not the date and the fact of a ring being discovered 
bring home some idea to the mind of the man whose 
name was interlocked with hers? Yes, certainly, 
if he were in Paris. But the theory of Jim Conrad 
was that the lover had left Paris, had deserted the 
girl in a new passion for some other woman, and 
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that then she had thrown away the ring. Here, 
then, the theory would fit in well enough. One of 
the pair whose names were interlocked would not 
have the ring again — ^the other knew nothing about 
its rejection and its discovery. 

Jim took the ring to several high-class jewellers 
in Paris, and endeavoured to get at some conjec- 
ture as to its origin and history. It was an old ring 
they all agreed — the legend had been put on it with- 
in the last few years — the figures at a somewhat 
later time than the outer inscription. The opinion 
was strong, almost unanimous, that despite the 
seeming evidence of the names it was not an Ital- 
ian or a Spanish ring. It certainly was not a French 
ring. Nor was it German, although it looked more 
like a German or Scandinavian piece of work than 
anything belonging to Southern Europe. One ex- 
pert in the craft made a declaration which set Con- 
rad's nerves thrilling. He declared his firm convic- 
tion that it was an English family ring. Then, Con- 
rad thought, " the work of discovery, if that be true, 
becomes easier and easier. It cannot be hard to find 
out in London the family history of such a ring. It 
cannot be hard to find out just now in Paris the 
names of any English people who may have been 
staying here at this unwonted time." 

Conrad had many friends in Paris, he had many 
friends especially at the British Embassy. Some of 
the young men belonging to the Embassy were still 
compelled to remain in town. Of these he made 
inquiries, but his friends could not assist him much. 
He could only ask them vaguely about English fam- 
ilies who had lately been in Paris or were still there. 
They could only tell him of the Ronaldsons, who 
had run up for a few days from Dieppe; of the 
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Strathsbys who were going back to Scotland; and 
quite inappropriately, of the delightful American 
girls who had stayed to the very last of the season, 
but whose mother had carried them away, no one 
quite knew where, several weeks ago. There was 
nothing satisfactory in this. Conrad did not want 
quite to give up his secret — ^to let it pass into other 
hands. He cherished it; he clung to it; it gave 
him a motive for living — which, as he thought, he 
sadly wanted. He began to forget his own trouble 
in studying out and striving to construct the story 
of his self-created heroine. An idea began to get 
hold of him. Why should he not make a story of 
it? Why not try his literary hand in that way? But 
he put the idea aside. Suppose the real heroine of 
the tale came to find that somebody had turned her 
and her misfortune into " copy." He could not 
bear the thought. No, it must be his secret alone 
— and hers of course — ^but it must not be given to 
the big stupid public at so much a page. With the 
audacity of a novice in literature Conrad did not 
contemplate the possibility of editors and pubHsh- 
ers declining the completed copy with thanks. No, 
his thought was of a story ringing in the public ear 
far and wide, becoming the talk of the day, and so 
at last reaching the ear and wounding the heart of 
the poor suffering and secluded heroine. 

The more he brooded over the whole subject the 
more the heroine became a real and concrete being 
to him. He thought very little about the lover, 
except that now and then he flung an execration 
along his undiscovered, path. His theory was that 
the girl was young, that the man was much older 
— perhaps a married man who had passed himself 
off as single, and so won the girl's guileless affec- 
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tions — and the discovery came and the ring was 
flung away. What, in any case, had all this to do 
with Jim Conrad? Were not his affections blighted 
utterly? What was it to him whether there was 
in the world one more disappointed being than he 
had known of before? Suppose he could find her out, 
what good could he do for her? He could hand her 
back her ring of course; but assuming that she had 
deliberately thrown it away it did not seem likely 
that she would be very grateful for having it handed 
back. 

Still we are afraid that a disappointed lover, 
even in the early bitterness of his disappointment, 
is not the least likely of men to open his heart to 
a new sensation, even to the chance of a new wound. 
The actual fact is that Jim began to dream and 
moon about this imaginary heroine until he almost 
persuaded himself that he had been appointed by 
Providence to find her out and charm her grief 
away. All this was very absurd to be sure, but then 
these romantic young men will be absurd some- 
times — always. 

Every day regularly Jim made a pilgrimage to 
the Bois de Boulogne, and hung about" the spot 
where he had found his perplexing possession. The 
idea was in his mind that if the owner of the ring 
should still be in Paris she might be tempted to 
haunt the place with which she had such melancholy 
associations. The impulse of most people is to 
avoid such a scene — ^but it is not the impulse of all. 
There are some who have the ghost's faculty highly 
and morbidly developed in them, and cannot keep 
themselves from re-visiting a scene of suffering. It 
would be more like a man than like a woman, Jim 
thought, to haunt the grave of a buried happiness. 
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but Still there might be women too who would do it. 
This woman might be one who would do it. 

So he went to the place every day, and lingered 
there and watched every woman and indeed every 
man who passed the railings, and who gave any 
glance, however short and sudden, in the one par- 
ticular direction. 

But no one stopped there, man or woman — nor 
did any woman who passed give him the idea of a 
heroine and a tragic story. He was so often there 
lingering about the same place that he began to 
recognise faces of men and women who appeared to 
be regular passers-by there — and indeed people 
began to notice him, and more than one sergent de 
ville appeared to take a deep and curious interest in 
his movements, or rather in his lack of any particu- 
lar movement. But he haunted the place all the 
same, and let authority form any suspicions it pleased. 

Jim got into a way of sitting up late in his bed- 
room of nights studying the ring. He used to set 
it before him on his table and survey it as though 
by constant turning it over and over he could get 
at the heart of its mystery. He thought of wear- 
ing it publicly on his neck-tie and thus offering it 
on exhibition and seeing whether somebody would 
not claim it. But here again came in the possibility 
of hurting the soul of the fair sufferer. If she were 
still in Paris and happened to see her ill-gifted ring 
thus published and blazoned forth by a stranger, 
what would her feelings be, her sense of desecrated 
grief? No — ^that expedient could not be tried. In 
any case it would probably come to nothing. The 
advertisements in the papers had not procured him 
one single question, answer, or suggestion of any 
kind. 
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Jim began to grow tired of Paris and to think 
he had better be going back to London. He ought 
to get to work of some kind, he told himself. He 
must not let his life drift idly by, he said to his fight- 
ing soul. All the time there was in his mind the 
unacknowledged anxiety to show the ring to some 
of the great London jewellers and find out from 
them whether it was of English make, and whether 
it would be possible to get at anything about its 
family history — supposing such history to belong 
to it. He had little difficulty in reconciling his con- 
science to the fact that he was keeping a ring which 
did not belong to him and which no doubt he ought 
to have handed in at the prefecture of police. An 
Englishman in Paris, as a stranger not domiciled 
there, does not attach any particular sanctity to the 
supposed rights of the authorities over treasure 
trove. Conrad's mind followed the ring into a dusty 
collection of labelled articles^ such as one may see 
in the Lost Property Office in Scotland Yard — um- 
brellas, parasols, ladies' purses, opera-glasses, and 
such-like, and he saw the interesting ring lying 
there unclaimed for ever — of no use to anyone, even 
the owner. No, he felt that he and no one else was 
for the moment the rightful heir to the ring he had 
found. He would look out for the owner in a 
thoughtful and a delicate way — ^and would know 
how to act if a chance should arrive. The police 
authorities would not trouble themselves in the least 
about the business. The lost ring would have no 
more meaning for them than a lost walking-stick 
or a dropped garter. 

Sometimes he became possessed by a fear that he 
had either lost the ring or was destined to lose it. 
He bought a little blue silk bag, and in that bag 
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he stowed his treasure of nights, and tied up the 
silver string about the neck of the bag, and hid it 
under his pillow with his watch. More than once 
in every night he waked up and felt for the bag and 
assured himself that it was safe, and sometimes got 
up and lit his " bougie " and took the ring out to 
make sure that no thief, clever as one whom Hero- 
dotus tells of, had stolen into his room and stealthily, 
got the bag from under his head and taken out 
the ring and put the empty bag back into its idle 
place. 

The whole story, his imagined story, began to 
get on Jim Conrad's nerves. It was growing to be 
quite a reality for him: Perhaps the morbid state 
of his mind, caused by his recent disappointment, 
had a great deal to do with his earnestness about 
this other disappointment, which in no wise con- 
cerned or could concern his life. He was, in fact, 
that most susceptible and irredeemable of all crea- 
tures — ^the poet who do.es not write verses. He had 
all the attributes of the poet, except the capacity 
to work off his trials and sufferings in poetry. The 
genuine poet has an immense advantage in that way. 
As soon as the first shock of any trouble is over, he 
sits down and works off his agonies in verse, and 
he reads over his poem and corrects and improves 
it, and puts its rhymes and rhythms right — and by 
the time he has come to the end of the process he 
has pushed his pain a good distance away from 
him. But Conrad was not in the way of writing 
poems, although he had felt all a poet's self-created 
passion for his false true-love, and he had not 
that way of working himself out of his misery. 
So he took to this story of the ring, and he real- 
ised it, and made it part of his constant pre-occu- 
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pation — until it became something like a torture to 
him. 

" I will go back to London/' he said to himself 
resolutely. " I will go back to-morrow and I will 
see whether some London jeweller can't give me a 
hint which may help me to the family history of 
this ill-gifted ring." 

So he took what he told himself should be his 
last tramp to the place where he had found the ring, 
and he explored the ground once more. No new 
revelation was vouchsafed to him, but he was once 
again confirmed in the opinion which he had formed 
after many days of careful observation — that no 
woman ever got over those railings. Such a per- 
formance would have created quite as much con- 
sternation as if a woman had walked into one of the 
lakes. That was something to encourage him in 
his quest. If the ring was worn by a woman — 
and it could hardly have been worn by a man — it 
was not dropped, it was not lost, it was thrown 
away. 

Jim was staying at the Grand Hotel. The days 
were telling on Paris, and the English and Ameri- 
cans were already beginning to come in. The table 
d'hote hitherto had been a very dull business for him. 
He had not spoken to a soul on either side of him. 
This day, he thought to himself, would be his last, 
and he was glad of it — ^because of the English and 
I Americans who were beginning to come in, and 
whom he would fain avoid in his egotistic, misan- 
thropic, and misogynist mood of mind. He re- 
turned to the Grand Hotel, and sat at one of the little 
tables in the court-yard, and smoked a cigar and 
drank a petit verre. A carriage drove past his table, 
and he saw two ladies get out — ^an elder and a 
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younger. There were heaps of luggage on and in 
the carriage, and there was quite a little commo- 
tion of clerks, porters, page-boys, and other attend- 
ants round the carriage and the ladies and the lug- 
gage. 



CHAPTER III. 
jim's new acquaintances. 

Conrad looked on in a lazy, half-awakened sort 
of curiosity. The younger lady got out first, and 
really all he saw of her was a dainty little foot in the 
prettiest of high-heeled shoes, and the foam of some 
gauzy petticoat-work just above. The foot was so 
small and dainty and neat that Conrad at once set 
down its owner as an American girl. But the girl 
helped her mother out, and they talked to the at- 
tendants, and by their accent Conrad knew that 
they were English — even that they were Londoners. 
He became interested now, and he saw the face of 
the elder lady quite plainly, but the young woman 
still kept her veil down. They disappeared at first 
into the office of the hotel, and then they crossed 
the court-yard and went up the flight of steps. So 
they vanished, and in five minutes more Jim had 
ceased to think about them. 

But he had not seen the last of them — not by any 
manner of means. When he got to his place at the 
table d'hSte in the evening, he found that there had 
been some changes. A good many new arrivals 
were visible. His next door neighbours, a very 
heavy Belgian gentleman and his wife, had appar- 
ently taken their departure. There were new faces 
on either side of the table. And next to him were 
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the two ladies he had seen in the courtyard — mother 
and daughter, as he at once assumed them to be. 
He had seen the elder lady's face very clearly, and 
this was she. The daughter was seated next to him. 
He cast some shy glances at her, and he actually 
caught her sending a shy glance at him. 

She was a pretty young woman, and her voice 
sounded musically in the lonely ears of Jim Conrad. 
He had been leading a very solitary life lately, and 
had not spoken to a woman for ever so long — at 
least as it seemed to him — in reality for perhaps 
about three weeks. So he felt as if he should like 
to talk to the girl — and to her mother — ^yes, posi- 
tively also to her mother — for he felt that the talk 
of bright and pleasant women would cheer him up 
somehow. An occasion soon presented itself. He 
passed the pepper to the girl, or rendered her some 
other such momentous and heroic service, and she 
thanked him in words, and still more with a glance 
from her sparkling eyes. Then they got into con- 
versation, into which the mother almost at once put 
her word. 

They were decidedly very agreeable people, the 
mother and daughter, and they came from London. 
Like all Londoners abroad they soon began talking 
of people they knew at home. Londoners are the 
most thoroughly provincial creatures in all the 
world, for they are hardly ever interested in any- 
thing but the concerns of their own province. The 
two women soon found that they and Jim had some 
acquaintances in common at home. Then the girl 
asked him if he didn't like the Gaiety, and he said 
oh, yes, he adored the Gaiety, although he did not 
add that he seldom went there, and the mother 
hoped he was fond of the opera, and he proclaimed 
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himself a devotee of the opera, to which he hardly 
ever went Will falsehood of this kind be recorded 
against us at the judgment day? Is one morally 
responsible for anything he says in the effort to start 
conversation with people whom he has not met be- 
fore and whom he is anxious to talk to? After all, 
a man might adore the Gaiety and yet not happen 
to go very often to the shrine of his adoration — 
and might be devoted to the Opera without being 
ready always to pay a guinea for his stall. 

" Are you fond of novels? " Jim asked the 
daughter at a chance pause in the conversation, 
and when he felt that he must start something 
new. 

" Oh, no," she answered, opening round 'eyes at 
him and then dropping her eyelids with a decisive 
air. " I hate novels." 

"Hate novels! Why on earth do you hate 
novels?" He was himself inspired with the hope 
of being a novelist some time or other, and this 
declaration damped him. 

" I hate novels — yes — ^because they give false 
views of life." She opened her eyes at him widely 
again. 

" But tell me, how are they false views of life? " 

" Everything ends happily, or everything ends 
tragically, and that is not so in life. In life nothing 
ends at all." 

" Come now — life itself does " 

" Yes, but generally in some humdrum and un- 
dramatic way. I don't call that ending. In life 
things are mostly commonplace, monotonous, and 
dull." 

"Very well — assuming that you are right — is 
not that one more reason for our desiring a life of 
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fiction which shall not be commonplace and mo- 
notonous and dull? " 

" Oh, no; I want to have the truth, and nothing 
but the truth." 

" Don't you like fairy stories? " 
. " Given as fairy stories — about the prince 
changed into a cat, and Beauty and the Beast and 
the ogre, and the Arabian Nights, and all that — 
oh, yes, to a certain extent, just as I am amused by 
the absurdities of the Gaiety. But given as a pic- 
ture of real English life, no, most certainly not. 1 
look on such stories as I should on a map or a Brad- 
shaw if it had all its boundaries and figures wrong." 

" Decidedly," thought Conrad, " this is a flower 
of our very latest civilisation. This is Girton and 
all the rest of them expressed in one dogmatic little 
mind." But he liked the talk all the same. 

" My daughter takes very strong views about 
fiction," the mother said, with a smile. " But she 
can't persuade me to give up my novel-reading. I 
am quite unlike her; I am fond of any novel that 
is at all good. I think a good novel so brightens 
life for us." 

" Oh, no," the girl interposed, " it darkens life, 
confuses it, bewilders our very instincts; tells us 
nothing but lies about life, about the very thing of 
which we want to know the truth." 

Conrad was amused and was determined to draw 
her out. 

" But come," he said, " I want you to give me 
your idea as to the want of truthfulness in fiction." 

She laughed a merry little laugh. 

"Truthfulness in fiction," she said. "Why, 
there you have settled the whole question. How 
can there be truthfulness in fiction? If it is truth- 
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fulness it can't be fiction ; if it is fiction, it can't be 
truthfulness — don't you see?" 

" You have caught me with an epigram," he 
answered, " but I must defend my position all the 
same. A story may not describe the literal facts 
known to anyone's actual experience, but it may 
be a very good and even a very faithful picture of 
life for all that." 

" So I always say," the elder lady chimed in. 

" But that is what I say the novels are not," the 
pertinacious damsel insisted. " I say they are utter- 
ly unlike real life in every way, and that their whole 
purpose and business seem to be to make us believe 
that life is something quite different from what it 
really is. You might as well bring up a girl on the 
principle that dancing is the real business of her 
life." 

" Many girls are brought up on that principle." 

" So I say — ^that is my case," the argumentative 
young woman persisted. "But do you approve of 
that? Would you have girls brought up in that 
way? " She looked at him as seriously as if she were 
the mother of a family of girls, and he were an elder- 
ly legislator. 

" No," he said, " I don't suppose I should. I 
haven't very much considered the question of the 
education of girls. But I don't see how that affects 
the value of a novel. Novels, so far as I know, don't 
teach us that girls ought to be brought up only for 
balls and dancing." 

" No, but " — and she stopped and shrugged her 
shoulders with an air that plainly denoted that if 
she might she would have said " How stupid you 
are," or " How stupid men are " — " don't you see 
that the novelist teaches a principle of life just as 
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false as the very lesson which you admit you con- 
demn? Take the one great falsehood — ^the novelist 
teaches that the only important thing in life is for 
a man and woman to fall in love." 

" Yes/' he said, a little slowly, some thoughts 
about his own life coming up cheerlessly to his 
mind, " and isn't it a matter of some importance in 
life?" 

" Not the least in the world," she declared 
promptly. " What does it count for in the real work 
of life? For a man nothing at all — no, nothing at 
all " 



Oh, but pray excuse me- 



" I know — I know what you would say, and of 
course for a while all young men think it a very 
serious business. But how does it ever affect the 
serious part of their lives? For women it is a little 
— not very much — ^for men it is nothing at all." 

" This young lady has been disappointed," Con- 
rad thought; " Either she has never found a lover," 
and glancing round at her pretty face, now a little 
flushed by the heat of the argument, he fancied 
that was not quite likely, " or she has found the 
lover unworthy, and she tries now to argue herself 
into the belief that love counts for nothing in human 
affairs." For indeed she did seem as if she were 
not so much arguing with him as arguing with her- 
self — perhaps arguing down herself. 

" Do you know," he said, " I have read some 
French poem or ballad or something which says 
that in the world there is nothing but that." 

" Nothing but what? " she asked disdainfully. 

" Well, of course, nothing but love." 
* " That is just the kind of sentimental nonsense 
a French poet would write. He says that it is the 
3 
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one thing which is higher than the stars, greater 
than the sun, stronger than the sea. What non- 
sense — what utter nonsense! Why, at the very 
most, love is an episode, an incident Look at all 
these people here, how much do you suppose love 
has to do with any of their feeUngs, their ambitions, 
their hopes, their fears, and all the rest of it? " 

" I would venture to say that it either has or had 
a very great deal to do with the feelings of every 
creature here, man or woman, yoiing or old." Con- 
rad was now throwing his soul into the discussion. 

She smiled contemptuously. 

" I am sure it has nothing to do with my life, or 
my hopes, or my fears," she said. 

" Well, you are very young; you have not begun 
yet. Your time will come." 

" Oh, no, it will not; and then there's mamma; 
she never had any love trouble in her life, had you, 
dearest? " 

It was a little disappointing to be referred thus 
directly to mamma on the delicate subject of love 
troubles. The mamma was a very good-looking 
lady-like person of about forty-five, with a sweet 
and gentle expression; but still one would not nat- 
urally turn to her for a discourse on the troubles of 
love. 

" My dear," she said, gently, " you talk too fast 
and too carelessly " 

" Oh, no, please don't say that," Conrad inter- 
posed. 

" But my daughter is right enough, it does so 
happen," the mother went on composedly, "that 
I never have known anything about love troubles. 
I was married at the desire of my people when I was 
very young, to a man much older than myself for 
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whom I had both esteem and affection; and he died 
not many years after our marriage, and I was very 
sorry for him, and that was my only love trouble 
and I don't suppose it was exactly what the poets 
would call love, or what my daughter thinks the 
novelists set out for us as the great business of our 
lives." 

Conrad was a little embarrassed for the mother 
when the impetuous daughter so suddenly appealed 
to her for her experiences of life and love. But he 
thought it would not be possible for any lady to get 
out of the difficulty with more grace and sweetness. 
He began to Hke them both. 

" I am afraid I have got the explanation of your 
views of life," he said to the girl. " Your mother 
has on the whole passed an untroubled existence, 
and you think that all life is like that." There was 
a touch of hypocrisy about this speech, for he was 
thinking all the time that while the mother told her 
simple story there was something in her tones and 
in her eyes which seemed to say that she would 
have parted with some of that quietude of life and 
reciprocal esteem for even a little of the rapture and 
the trouble of love. But he could hardly suggest 
this to her or her daughter, and so he made to the 
young lady his hypocritical little speech. 

" No," the young lady answered decisively. 
" Mamma, for all her novel reading, has seen life 
in its true proportions. I think the novelists have 
done a world of mischief by their absurdly false 
teaching." 

" So if ever you start a republic of your own you 
will have no novelists allowed to become citizens? " 

" Like Plato and the poets — didn't he propose to 
shut all poets out of his Republic? " 
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" I believe he did," said Conrad, modestly. He 
was a little alarmed at the contiguity of a young 
lady who knew anything about Plato, but it was 
open to him to hope that she had read the philoso- 
pher only in her brothers' cribs. 

" Then I should certainly do the same with 
novelists," she said, smiling — " at least until I had 
taught them how to write about life." 

The dinner came to an end, and the young lady 
began gathering up her handkerchief, her fan, and 
her gloves. They exchanged bows. Jim walked 
behind them out of the dining-room, and presently 
they all found themselves in the lift together. 

" Will you come into our sitting-room and have 
a cup of coffee with us? " the elder lady graciously 
asked. " I should like to talk to you about our 
friends the Draymonts — indeed, they are relations 
of mine — or at least of my husband's — and I have 
not seen them for some time. We have not been 
in London very lately." 

Jim was only too delighted to accept the friendly 
invitation. He had not known very well what to 
do with his evening, and it would probably have 
ended in his going up to his bedroom and smoking 
a cigar or two, and reading languidly a yellow-cov- 
ered novel perhaps by Paul Bourget, or for a lighter 
mood Richard O'Monroy — and having his atten- 
tion always distracted by a mental recurrence to the 
particular riddle of life which was occupying his 
mind just now. It was very pleasant for him to go 
and have a talk with these two women. He had 
told them his name, and they told him their names. 
They were Mrs. Morefield and her daughter, Ger- 
trude. Mrs. Morefield had often heard of Conrad 
through her husband's relatives, about whom she 
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Spoke, and was even sure that she had in her earlier 
days known Conrad's mother. Conrad had vaguely 
heard of Mrs. Morefield as a beneficent lady of large 
means. So that an acquaintanceship was already 
established, with a fair promise of its blossoming 
into a friendship. There could be nothing very dan- 
gerous in a friendship where the young lady con- 
cerned had set her soul against love. 

Conrad, however, was not thinking of all that. 
He was only thinking that the two women were 
very agreeable, and that he was spending a very 
pleasant evening, thanks to them. 

They had a very pretty sitting-room, which they 
had already pulled about and redecorated to please 
themselves — and which, they told him, they pur- 
posed still further to pull about and redecorate next 
day, until they had ejected from it every appearance 
of a commonplace hotel room, and made it like a 
home that they could love. 

"Are you staying here long?" Conrad natu- 
rally asked. 

" Our stay is uncertain," Mrs. Morefield an- 
swered, in a half melancholy tone. " We are going 
to take charge of a friend." 

"An invalid?" the young man asked sympa- 
thetically. 

" Oh, no, not in the common sense of the word 
— 3, friend who has been suffering a good deal of 
late." 

Miss Gertrude suddenly interposed. 

" Dear mamma, Mr. Conrad won't care to hear 
anything about family stories." 

" My dear, this isn't a family story." 

" Well, it's a sort of a family story, and I am 
sure he would not care to hear it." 
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Conrad felt a little abashed — snubbed somehow 
— he could not tell why. What was the reason why 
he should be supposed to be cut off from all sympa- 
thetic interest in the lives and sufferings of his fel- 
low creatures? 

" Why shouldn't I be interested in this story, 
Miss Morefield?" he asked courageously. 

" Well, I don't want you to be interested in it." 

"Why not?" 

" Because you said you are going to write novels, 
and I don't want any true story that concerns any 
of my friends to be put into any novel." 

Conrad smiled. It amused him to think how 
every woman fancies that some commonplace tale 
of suffering she has heard of or known of would 
enchant the reading public if moulded into a novel. 

" I see you have a good many photographs 
here," he said, for the sake of turning the conversa- 
tion. " You are fond of photographs? " 

" Photographs of my friends, yes, if they are 
good likenesses; I only care for what is true in 
life." 

" But you are fond of art? " 

"Oh, no, I hate it! Art— the thing they call 
art is all falsehood — ^it only serves to turn the minds 
of men and women away from the true ends of life." 

" Yes? — and what are the true ends of life? " 

" Helping one another — nothing more. Help- 
ing one another to be brave and true and helpful 
to others, and so to be happy." 

" Come," thought Conrad, " this is indeed a ter- 
rible little woman." 

" May I look at some of the photographs? " he 
asked. 

'* Oh, yes, of course," the mother said. 
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Miss Gertrude said nothing — she made no ob- 
jection. 

•" Now that is a beautiful photograph," Jim said, 
studying one that was standing in a pretty Httle 
frame of its own on a small table. 

" It is generally considered so," Gertrude said, 
coldly. " I brought it down by mistake — I don't 
generally keep it here; I keep it in my own room." 

It was the face of a young woman apparently 
about the age of Gertrude herself. It was a beauti- 
ful and melancholy face. It was a rather long face 
with deep appealing eyes under long lashes and 
a mouth which seemed to quiver with sensibility. 
Conrad felt certain that the original of the portrait 
had a pale face and dehcate skin. 

" I shall bring down some other photographs," 
the girl said, and she hurried away, taking that one 
particular photograph with her. 

" My daughter has odd views of life," Mrs. 
Morefield said, with a half melancholy smile. " She 
has taken up with many of the new ideas about 
what woman ought to be, and to do, and about the 
degradation of her being a mere satellite or planet 
of man." 

" Oh, she will get over all that, Mrs. Morefield," 
Conrad cheerily hastened to say. " She is far too 
pretty and attractive a girl to be allowed to hold 
such views of life for very long, you may be sure." 

" Please don't say anything like that to her — if 
you don't want to offend her mortally." 

" Which I don't " 

"Very well, then don't say anything like that 
to her. It makes her angry to have it suggested 
that woman's business in life is falling in love and 
being married. To tell you the truth, she has been 
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rather encouraged in her ideas by the story of a 
young friend of hers — her friend from school-girl 
days — who was very romantic and chose to fancy 
herself in love, and was — well, was disappointed. 
The story was not a common story — but — ^well, of 
course, it would not interest you. I suppose nothing 
is very uncommon in life. We have come to Paris 
to meet her. Hush, please." 

For the daughter had come into the room 
again. 

Conrad learned from the conversation they had 
that the health of the elder lady was very poor, and 
that she could never stand a London winter. So 
they lived abroad here and there for the greater part 
of their Hves. They wintered on the Riviera — they 
wintered in Sicily — they wintered in Egypt. They 
were going, they thought, this season to pass the 
winter in Algiers. Mrs. Morefield gave a signifi- 
cant glance at Conrad as she told him this — ^and he 
felt quite satisfied that they were going out to Al- 
giers to accompany or to meet the love-lorn young 
damsel of whom she had spoken to him. Yes — 
they never passed a winter in London — or anywhere 
in England. 

" I think you are very happy to be out of Eng- 
land in the winter," Conrad exclaimed. 

" It is a dreary life for Gertrude," Mrs. More- 
field said. 

" Mamma! " the girl exclaimed with a ring of 
anger in her voice. 

" Well, I know you would not admit it, dearest 
— but it is hard for a young woman to be out of all 
the society to which she naturally belongs, and to 
be for the greater part of her life a stranger to her 
own country." 
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" But, dear mamma, you know I don't believe 
in any of that nonsense about one's country. Men 
and women are brothers and sisters all the world 
over — and why should it matter where they were 
bom? An Algerian is just as much to me as an in- 
habitant of Belgravia or Bloomsbury or anywhere 
else you like. The question of nationality is an an- 
tiquated heresy." 

" When you form your republic, you will shut 
that out too? " Conrad said with a smile. 

" Absolutely," she answered with resolute eye- 
brows. 

Conrad kept wondering in his own mind how 
much of this principle of hers was founded on a 
determination not to let her mother know that it 
was any trouble to her to live in almost perpetual 
expatriation. He had formed his opinion of the 
pair of women already. 

Jim Conrad sat in the balcony of the courtyard 
of the Grand Hotel that night smoking a cigar. He 
was naturally in a somewhat pensive mood. His 
treasure-trove in the Bois de Boulogne had, how- 
ever, to some extent distracted his thoughts from 
the painful memory of his false true-love. He was 
vacuously watching the carriages roll in which 
brought the visitors from railway stations, and from 
the few theatres which were already beginning to 
open their eyes one after another, like hibernating 
animals, only that the sleep was through summer 
and not through winter. A little voiture rattled up, 
and a tall, youngish-looking man leaped out. Con- 
rad saw at the first glance that he was an English- 
man. He paid for his carriage, if we may put it so, 
in fluent French with a strong English accent. 
Then he ran rapidly up the steps and took a chair 
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near to Conrad in front of the flower pots, and look- 
ing down on the courtyard. 

He drew out a cigar case, took a cigar and fum- 
bled in his pockets for a match-box. Conrad pro- 
duced his match-box and handed it to him. An 
acquaintanceship at once sprang up. The new- 
comer wore a Ught tweed overcoat with a cape. He 
threw back the coat on settHng down, and showed 
a dress suit, London evening pattern, underneath. 
He had on his head a grey tweed fore-and-aft cap. 
He did not, to Conrad's critical eye, look quite a 
gentleman — ^but he certainly seemed to be a man 
accustomed to the ways of gentlemen. His style 
appeared just a little pushing, but he was quite self- 
possessed. " Travelled a good deal, I should say," 
Conrad thought 
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Conrad had, without the least excuse for any 
such conviction, made up his mind of late that a 
great career was to open for him in fiction. The 
adventure of the dropped ring, if we do not vul- 
garise his experience by naming it in the same words 
as those which describe the once familiar dodge of 
the London streets, had impressed him with the 
idea that he had a destiny in that way. So he was 
always looking out for the materials of a possible 
story. It was, of course, to be a good deal about 
himself; and he had some thought when he first 
came to Paris of showing up his false true-love in 
a way that she and she only would understand, and 
so driving her on to a late repentance. But the find- 
ing of the ring had taken away his attention some- 
what from that purpose of mere revenge. So he was 
looking just now rather to the outer world for his 
materials, and when he saw the new-comer get out 
of the carriage in the courtyard it suddenly occurred 
to him that something might possibly be done with 
that new-comer. 

He was a little put out by the manner in which 
the new-comer acknowledged the courtesy of the 
proffered match-box. 

37 
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" Thanks, old chap," was the form of acknowl- 
edgment. ** I see you are a Briton, like myself." 

Now it is an extraordinary, and indeed an alto- 
gether inexplicable fact that the most patriotic Eng- 
lishman never cares to be set down in Paris as ob- 
viously and unmistakably English. So Jim Conrad 
only answered coldly : 

" Yes, I am an Englishman." 

He did not ask himself why, as he had already 
condemned the other man to be English, the other 
man should not in his turn condemn him to be Eng- 
lish. 

" Couldn't do better, could you?" 

" Certainly not," Jim said, his native pride re- 
turning. 

" Been long in Paris, sir? " 

" Few days only," Jim replied. He was not 
much in the humour to be talked to about nothing, 
and he did not now particularly like the ways of 
the new-comer. There seemed no promise in them 
now. 

" Been here before, no doubt? " 

" Oh, yes, several times; was partly brought up 
here." 

" So was I. Lord bless me, what a raw lad I 
was when I first came to Paris! " 

" Well, we most of us begin Paris pretty early," 
Conrad said. He was rather softening. There was 
something good-natured and cheery in the sound of 
the man's voice. 

" So we do, so we do; and the Americans too, 
don't they? I have often said to myself what would 
Paris do only for the English and the Ameri- 
cans." 

" I have sometimes thought," Jim said, " that 
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Paris would do a great deal better if the English 
and the Americans never came near her." 

" No, you don't mean that? Ah, yes, I see now 
— raising the prices and all that, and encouraging 
all sorts of swindles and dodges. Well, I dare say 
there is something in that, now that you call my at- 
tention to it." 

As a matter of fact Jim had not called his atten- 
tion to it, but he was willing to admit that his new 
acquaintance had interpreted his meaning fairly 
well. 

" Yes," he conceded, " I think that between us — 
the English and the Am,ericans — ^we have done a 
good deal to spoil Paris." 

" Lord bless us, you're quite right. Why, I am 
old enough to remember the Court of the Second 
Empire — although you mightn't think it to look 
at me — and poor Louis Napoleon, and De Morny, 
and all the lot of them. Gad, sir, the English and 
the Americans were all over the place; and I 
was very young then, but I was in the swim of 
things, I tell you, and a jolly good time I had of it 
too." 

" I should not have thought you were old enough 
to remember all that; I mean to have been in the 
swim of it, as you say," Conrad observed, looking 
with some interest at the man's youthful face, clean- 
shaven but for a small moustache. 

" Ah, bless you, yes. I'm in my forty-fifth year, 
though nobody would take me to be so old, and I 
began life so early thaf I sometimes feel as if I must 
be seventy-five or ninety-five. But what's the odds 
so long as a man has a good time of it, eh? So I 
say at all events." 

" Well, it's a cheerful philosophy," Conrad ob- 
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served, as his new friend was evidently expecting 
him to say something. 

"Philosophy! Lord bless you, nothing of the 
kind. Not much philosophy about me. It's my 
way, that's all, and I can't help it. I tell you I have 
had a jolly lot of troubles in my time, and Fm in 
trouble now at this very moment." 

" Sorry to hear it," Conrad said. " You don't 
seem much cast down." 

" Well, Where's the good of letting on? But I 
don't mind telling you, as you are a countryman 
of mine, and the first Englishman I have spoken to 
in Paris this time — and I like the looks of you — 
that I am in trouble. Fact is I have lost my pal — 
best friend I ever had." 

" Dead? " Conrad asked, sympathetically. 

" No, no — not so bad as that, I hope. In fact, 
he would be rather a difficult fellow to kill off — ^he's 
so well up to everything. But I don't know what 
has become of him, and I want to find him, and' I've 
been about all sorts of places trying to make out 
something about him, and I can't make out any 
mortal thing so far." 

" You have been trying in Paris? " 

"In Paris! Oh, no — Lord bless you, he ain't 
here now — I'm sure of that much. No, I have been 
trying to trace him through New York, and San 
Francisco, and New Orleans, and Sydney, and oh, 
well, such lots of places. I have been almost round 
the world hunting for him, and everywhere I go I 
meet people who know him, but no one who knows 
where he is. None, none, none! Where is he? 
every chap asks me, and I can only say, it's no use 
asking me ; I came here to ask you, and if you don't 
£now, I don't know." 
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" Strange, isn't it? " Conrad asked, not, how- 
ever, feeling any very deep interest in the inquiry. 

" Strange! Well, I should think it was — ^to me 
anyhow. I don't seem to be able to get on without 
him; I don't seem to be myself without him; I miss 
him more and more every day." 

" You were great friends? " 

"Friends! Lord bless you, yes, we were that. 
And yet it was only because he was such a good 
sort of a chap that we were friends. What was I? 
Only the gamekeeper's son, and he was one of the 
family who owned the estate. But they sent me to 
school with him, and to college with him ; he learned 
everything that came in his way, and I learned just 
nothing at all, or so little that when I forgot all about 
it, it didn't seem to make much difference in my 
stock of education. But I could do a lot of things 
that he could do, only he did every blessed thing 
much better — or better, anyhow — than I could do 
it. Riding, and shooting, and skating, and yacht- 
ing, and cricket playing, and card-playing, and bil- 
liards, and starting speculations, and oh! well, all 
sorts of things. We could do pretty well anything, 
only he could do most things better than I. And 
such a good-looking fellow, too; the pretty girls 
ran after him, I can tell you." 

" He must have been a wonderful man," Conrad 
said, smiling to himself, at the enthusiasm of his 
new companion. There seemed something sincere, 
too, in the enthusiasm, which touched him in an 
odd sort of way. He began to wish that he could 
find himself admiring any human being quite as 
much as that. 

" He was all that," said the admirer, decisively. 

" Well, I hope you will soon find your friend," 
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Conrad said, and he threw some real sympathy into 
the tone of his voice. 

" Oh, yes; Fm safe to find him somehow or 
other. Only what puzzles me is why he doesn't let 
me know." 

That was a puzzle out of which Conrad could not 
possibly extricate him. So he rose to say good- 
night. 

"We shall meet again, I hope?" the stranger 
said. 

" I hope so," Conrad answered, more or less 
sincerely. 

" Staying long in Paris? " 

" I don't quite know. It depends on things." 

" So does my stay. I have a heap of things on 
hand. Fm thinking of going to London for a bit. 
You are staying in this hotel, while you do stay, I 
suppose?" 

" Yes, I am thinking of going back to London, 
too." 

" Back to London? Then, of course, you live 
in London?" 

" Yes, I live in London." 

" Have you ever noticed," the new-comer asked, 
" how every foreigner — everybody not English, I 
mean — if he hears of an Englishman, at once takes 
it for granted that he must live in London? Why 
should an Englishman live in London if he doesn't 
want to? They don't seem to understand much 
about our county families, do they?" 

Conrad was rather amused at the idea. " I must 
say," he admitted, " that I have noticed that very 
often." 

" Noticed it? Why, sir, I have found it every- 
where all over the globe. You say to a man in 
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Florida, in Melbourne, in Tokio, in Brisbane, in 
Madras, in Cape Town — anywhere you like — I have 
come from England, and at once he says, * Oh, yes, 
you live in London/ Why should I live in Lon- 
don? I ask you to tell me that." 

He was growing quite excited in his resentment 
at the idea of being set down as inevitably a Lon- 
doner. 

" You come from Manchester, perhaps — or Liv- 
erpool," Conrad insinuated, well knowing with what 
scorn both these great northern cities look down 
upon the metropolis of England. 

" Manchester? — Liverpool? — no, sir, not L T 
come from the ancient soil of England — from the 
yeomanry of England. I am not ashamed of it, I 
can tell you — I am proud of it." 

" Quite right," Jim said, soothingly, and not 
altogether without sympathy. " As a matter of fact 
I am not a Londoner. I have been living in London 
lately, but I come from one of the counties." 

" Fm very glad to hear it. May I ask your 
name?" 

Conrad pulled out a card-case, and handed him 
a card. It bore the name of James Pierrepoint 
Conrad, 27 Clarges Street, Piccadilly, and Voy- 
agers' Club, St. James's Square, London. 

"Voyagers' Club? — ^yes, I have been there a 
good many times," the stranger said. " My old pal 
is a member of that club. Conrad, eh? " 

" Conrad, yes." 

" One of the Conrads of Northumberland? " 

" Yes, a very humble member of that large 
family." 

" A good north-countryman, like myself. I 
think I must have known it from the first. Well, 
4 
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look here, let's dine together. You are not going 
off to-morrow?" 

" No, not to-morrow, I think." 

" Then dine with me. I'll take you to some first- 
rate place — not that you mayn't know your way 
about Paris as well as I do, but then, good Lord, 
you are so awfully young! I learned the art of din- 
ing in Paris under De Morny and Persigny and 
the lot. There's my card." 

* Conrad took the card and read it by the light of 
one of the electric lamps close to him. It bore the 
name of " Albert Edward Waley, Manhattan Club, 
New York, and English Club, Constantinople." 

" I come from Northumberland too," Mr. Waley 
said. " Do you know how I got my first names? 
My people called me Albert Edward after the Prince 
of Wales — see the reason why? " 

" Well, I suppose loyal feeling " 

" Loyal feeling — ^yes, to be sure, but there was 
more than that." 

" Oh, there was more than that? " 

" Yes, to be sure — our name was Waley, and 
they thought I might as well have the royal advan- 
tage of it. Waley is very like Wales — don't you 
see?" 

" Yes, certainly," Conrad answered, consider- 
ably amused. " I think you are quite entitled to all 
the honour that may come from the resemblance of 
the two words." 

" Well, my people thought it anyhow, and as I 
was not consulted on the matter at the time, I can't 
be fairly accused of trying to bring myself any near- 
er to royalty than my humble state allows me to 
do. But never mind about all that — will you come 
and dine with me to-morrow?" 
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" Yes, with pleasure," Jim said. He began to be 
interested in Mr. Waley, and, indeed, to like him. 
After the fashion of the would-be literary man he 
satisfied his own soul by telling himself that he 
might make some copy out of his new acquaintance, 
Mr. Waley. 

" That's all right," Mr. Waley said cheerily, 
** that's all right. You see we are both from the 
North country. I'll let you know the time and 
place to-morrow, and we'll have a good dinner, I 
tell you. Are you going into the billiard-room? 
No? Well, I am fond of a little game of billiards, 
and I'm not a bad hand at it. Mind you, I would 
not let you try a game with me if anything heavy 
was on." 

" Oh, I can play fairly well," Conrad said, rather 
annoyed. 

"Yes, of course, I know — ^that sort of thing. 
You young fellows care more about poetry, I sup- 
pose, than about games of billiards. I don't my- 
self. Grown too old, I fancy. Lost the hang of the 
poetic business, I daresay. Well, you won't come? " 

" Thanks — not to-night," Conrad answered. 

Then the two new acquaintances separated. Mr. 
Waley went to the billiard-room, and Conrad went 
to his bedroom and stepped out on his balcony, and 
looked at the moon, and thought over all manner 
of poetic or half-poetic things, and, among the rest, 
of his false true-love, and of the mysterious ring. 
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MR. WALEY'S chief. 

Jim Conrad dined with his new friend at the 
appointed time and place. The place was one of 
the very best restaurants in Paris; the dinner of 
course was excellent. Conrad congratulated Mr. 
Waley on the success of the meats and the wines. 

" Yes, if s good," Mr. Waley said sententiously, 
" almost as good as you could once get at Delmoni- 
co's in New York." 

"That's about the best?" Conrad enquired. 

" Was the very best," Mr. Waley said, with au- 
thority. " Been knocking about the world a good 
deal, and I ought to know." 

Jim had not been knocking about the world very 
much, and had no claim to anything like universal 
knowledge. So he let the assertion go undisputed, 
having indeed no reason whatever to dispute it. He 
found his new companion odd, fresh, intelligent, 
and entertaining. They were now smoking, over 
their coffee. 

" Glad to see you smoke cigars and not ciga- 
rettes," Waley observed. "That's what a north- 
countryman ought to do. I don't like^ cigarette 
smoking. I think it's simply trifling with a serious 
business." 

46 
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" Good enough for women, you think, no 
doubt?" 

" Quite so; yes. Just good enough for women. 
I don't think much of women. They are generally 
in the way, don't you find? " 

" They are sometimes sadly in the way," said 
poor Jim, thinking of his own bitter experience, 
and perhaps inclined to be a little confidential under 
the influence of the wines and the cigars and the 
soft evening air. 

" They are always in the way," Mr. Waley de- 
clared emphatically. To give further emphasis to 
his declaration he smote his hand somewhat heavily 
on the table with the manner of a man who drives 
a nail into the coffin of an opponent's argument. 

" I hope you don't speak from experience," 
Conrad mildly said. 

" By Jove, yes, I do — in my own person and that 
of my pal. He made an awful mistake, and so did 
I. But he began it; I only followed suit with him, 
as I did with everything he did." 

"What did he do?" 

" What did he do? What didn't he do? Why, 
he just got married." 

" Well, but such a lot of men do that." 

" Yes, a lot of men — a lot of the sort of men that 
5^ou might pick Up here and there out of the gutter; 
but not such men as my pal. By Jove, he did knock 
himself out of time when he got married-" 

" How was that? But pray do forgive me if T 
am asking unreasonable questions. I really am not 
curious about other people's affairs." 

" Oh, no, you are not a bit unreasonable. You 
see I began telling you the story, and it's only nat- 
ural that you should like to hear a little more about 
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it. Well, he married, I am told, an awfully nice 
girl — I never set eyes on her — but, Lord bless you, 
he could marry any girl he liked. Well, for a while 
she just spoiled him." 

" Spoiled him? How was that? " 

" She was very handsome and clever, he told me. 
And do you know he actually fell dead in love with 
her." 

" But I was under the impression that men gen- 
erally fell dead in love with girls before they mar- 
ried them." 

" Oh, God bless your heart! nothing of the kind. 
Nowadays men generally marry for money, don't 
you think? But this girl hadn't any money to speak 
of, and so you see it was absurd of him to think of 
marrying her. But he fell in love with her and he 
kept on loving her after they were married; and 
that was how she spoiled him." 

" Still, I (lon't see how that spoiled him." 

**' Well, she set herself to elevate his moral tone 
and all that, and she drew him away from some of 
his habits — ^what she called his bad habits — ^bad 
habits, stuff and nonsense! He was making a lot of 
money at billiards, and at Monte Carlo and at Ep- 
som, and in the City, too — he had the head of a 
Rothschild for speculation and finance — he could 
start a company out of a patent for the renovation 
of old buttons if he took it into his head; and, by 
Jove, she succeeded for a while in convincing him 
that he mustn't do anything of the kind, and that he 
must go in for what she called an honourable way of 
living. Honourable way of living! As if a man 
is not entitled to live by his cleverness! I was sorry 
for it all. I knew it wouldn't last, I knew it couldn't 
last. And of course it didn't last." 
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" No, I suppose not," Conrad said. His atten- 
tion was now beginning to wander somewhat. If 
you have never known or even seen a particular man 
it is rather hard to take an interest in his moral or 
immoral development. 

" No, of course not. He soon began to grow 
tired of it all, and he used to tell me about it. But 
in the meantime, don't you see, I had followed the 
bad example myself: I went and got married." 

" Oh — you did — and was it a bad example? " 

" Why, yes — of course it was. I hadn't any 
heart in the business — but I didn't seem as if I could 
get on without my old pal — he was my chief though 
and not my pal — and I felt awfully lonely, and there 
was a widow woman who I thought rather liked 
me — and she had a good little pot of money at her 
disposal — and in sheer despair I asked her to marry 
me. 

" And she consented? " 

" Yes — she consented — but she didn't let me get 
hold of much of the money — and after a while she 
got not to like my ways, don't you know — said I 
wasn't made for ladies' society — only fancy! As if 
lots of pretty girls hadn't liked me well enough — 
and in fact we couldn't hit it oflf at all — and so we 
agreed to differ — I mean we agreed to part." 

"You separated?" 

" Yes — of course we separated. What was the 
good of it to me? I used to have ten times more 
trouble in extracting a fiver out of her than I should 
have in winning ten times the money at Epsom, 
or anywhere you like to name. And she said that 
I made love to the maids — which was utter non- 
sense — for she took jolly good care to have them 
ugly enough to frighten Don Juan into good be- 
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haviour. So. we separated. Well, absence makes 
the heart grow fonder, isn't it said in some song? 
I can't say that I feel it quite in that way. The 
longer we are separated the less I want to be back 
with her again. I dare say it's very wrong of 'me, 
but don't you see I can't help it — and what a man 
can't help I don't think ought to be set down to his 
own fault. Don't you agree with me in that? " 

" Well, I am afraid it is rather a serious question 
for moraUsts, and I am nbt quite sure that I should 
be able to grapple with it." 

" One can't grapple with all these things," Mr. 
Waley said contentedly. " One has only to do the 
best he can." 

" For himself or for others? " Conrad asked with 
a tone of sweet innocence. 

" Oh, for himself, of course. One is only put 
into the world to take care of himself. I am not 
sent into the world to take care of you — now am I? 
Come, I put it to yourself." 

" No, of course ; I quite admit that," Conrad 
answered with a smile. " But you seem to think 
a great deal about your friend." 

" Yes — yes — but he is my friend and my pal and 
my chief. He is all the same as a piece of myself 
— twiggy-vous, as the song says in one of the halls 
in London. That's quite a different thing — quite 
another pair of shoes if I may use such a vulgar ex- 
pression." 

"Yes — yes. I quite see that," Conrad said. 
" But your friend^ — how did his marriage go off? " 

" Just about as badly as my own. I don't know 
anything for dead certainty, because he was a sort 
of chap that wouldn't always tell you everything. 
There was no betting on him sometimes, don't you 
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see? But I rather understood from him that the 
girl couldn't stand any more of him. Between our- 
selves I was not altogether surprised. You see 
it's not all women, or even all sorts of women, who 
can understand and settle down to the ways of a 
man like him. Perhaps she didn't quite like the 
ways in which he made his money — women are so 
queer about some things. Perhaps she may have 
thought that he was a little too fond of being ad- 
mired by handsome women — even after his mar- 
riage — you see some girls don't ever understand 
what men are like — men like my pal, I mean — ^and 
they can't make allowance. Men are men, you 
know, and women are women — don't you agree with 
me in that? " 

" Oh, yes, I quite agree with you in that," Con- 
rad replied, with a very becoming gravity. 

" Thought you would. Well, anyhow, he's 
gone." 

"Gone!" 

" Yes, gone, and without letting me know a 
word. That's the trouble of it. I don't know where 
to get hold of him. I have been to see a man to-day 
who knew him — a man here in Paris. He was mixed 
up with him in some affairs, but, of course, he doesn't 
know anything about him now. How could he, if 
I don't?" 

" What sort of a man? " Conrad asked, by way 
of showing that he kept up an interest in the whole 
question which Mr. Waley seemed to expect, rather 
than out of any motive of direct personal curiosity. 

" Well, he isn't a man you could make much 
account of by his position in life, or his occupation, 
or his personal appearance, but he is a man who is 
up to some things, too. Tell you what he is — he is 
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just a hair-cutter's assistant in the English and 
American hair-cutting shop — you know — ^there in 
the Rue de la Paix. Just you go there and get your 
hair cut by him, and draw him out, if you can. He 
can tell you a lot of things about everybody, if he 
will only talk — ^just mention my name, if you like 
— but the trouble is to get him to talk." 

"Wonderful man!" Conrad exclaimed. "A 
hair-cutter who will not talk ! I never before heard 
of the like." 

Mr. Waley stopped, and considered. 

" I don't know," he said, in a depressed tone of 
voice. " I knew a woman who could remain abso- 
lutely silent for two whole days running, and not 
even answer a question, when she wanted to annoy 
her husband." 

" Yes, but that is a different case," Conrad re- 
plied. 

" Different in a manner — yes — ^but what a wo- 
man can do for a purpose, why shouldn't a hair- 
dresser do with no purpose at all? " • 

"The question is unanswerable," Conrad will- 
ingly conceded. 

After a while the coffee and the cigars and the 
talk came to a natural end. Mr. Waley invited Con- 
rad to go with him to some entertainments with 
which he proposed to wind-up, or rather perhaps to 
begin, the business of the evening. Conrad, how- 
ever, refused to share in any further festivities for 
that night' He was not in the humour for enter- 
tainments. He went home to the Grand Hotel, and 
sat in the courtyard, and smokecT 

He had become curiously interested in Mr. 
Waley. The man puzzled him — ^the man with ap- 
parently the many pursuits, both in business and 
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pleasure, and the one devotion. Clearly Mr. Waley's 
devotion to his " pal," as he usually called him — 
" his chief," as he preferred in more thoughtful mo- 
ments to call him, was as that of the spaniel to his 
master. Yet there did not seem much of the span- 
iel's nature about Mr. Waley. He appeared to Con- 
rad to have all the temperament of the fearless and 
conscienceless adventurer. Conrad " sized him up," 
to use Mr. Waley's adopted American phrase, as the 
sort of man who, if born some centuries before, 
would have been a daring chief of Free Lancers, or 
a privateer in the interest, first of himself and next 
of Elizabeth's England. He might perhaps have 
made a name for himself in history, Conrad thought, 
and now where would his temperament and his 
destiny conduct him? He had evidently not much 
scruple as to the particular rights or wrongs of a 
purpose or a policy, and his only conscience, so 
far as Jim had any opportunity of observing, 
had shrunk into his absolute devotion to his 
friend. 

What could the friend be like? Was he the sort 
of commanding figure that the fancy of his adoring 
follower painted him? Or was the adoring follower 
simply a victim of the delusion common to most 
adorers? Anyhow the question had some interest 
for Conrad, and took him for the moment out of 
himself. He wondered if he should ever meet the 
object of so much adoration, and what he should 
think of him if he did meet him, and whether there 
could really be any man who had not forced his 
way into history, and who yet could have deserved 
the kind of all-encompassing homage which Waley 
bestowed upon his idol. For nothing said by Waley 
had suggested that his chief was a famous person. 
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the mere mention of whose name would carry with 
it universal applause. 

One man in Paris, at all events, knew something 
about him besides Mr. Waley — the English assist- 
ant in the hair-dresser's shop. Jim made up his 
mind that he would very soon get his hair cut, and 
endeavour to rouse the silent Briton into talk. 



CHAPTER VI. 

CLELIA VINE. 

Conrad put off his return to London — he did 
not perhaps quite know why. Possibly the prin- 
cipal reason was that the Morefields interested him, 
and 'he was, all unconsciously, anxious to be in- 
terested in something as well as his ill-gifted ring. 
They did not, however, appear at the table d'hote 
any more. They had evidently arranged their sit- 
ting-room to their satisfaction, and they preferred 
to dine in their own apartment. He missed them 
— and was almost sorry he had not kept to his orig- 
inal purpose and left for London. But he received 
a civil little note, asking him to have luncheon with 
them the next day — and to dine with them and 
some English friends on the day but one after. 
Then he changed his mind and was glad he had not 
gone back to London. 

Gertrude Morefield interested and amused him. 
She did not seem a lovable creature, he thought — 
lovable, that is, in the young man's sense — and in 
any case, of course, he said to himself, he could 
never care for any woman again. But he was 
amused and piqued by her absurd little theories 
about life, and he admired her devotion to her moth- 
er. The devotion had to be divined. It was not 
made manifest in any patent way. The girl seemed 
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to have few opinions in common with her mother. 
She sometimes even spoke to her mother in a tone 
that was at least half-snubbing. She did not seem 
to Jim to be altogether a good-tempered girl; but 
she was evidently devoted to her mother; and was 
willing to pass the greater part of her life in foreign 
health-resorts because she thought it might do her 
mother good. Of course, Jim knew very well that 
there were numbers of good English girls who 
would do just the same thing for the same purpose. 
But he was not quite certain whether there were 
so many good English girls who would do quite 
the same thing without trying to make some little 
capital out of it in the way of a reputation for self- 
sacrifice. 

On the day after the luncheon-party, Conrad 
took the two women to see some picture galleries 
and other sights. He was amused with the com- 
ments of Gertrude on some of the pictures. She 
found the same fault with them for the most part 
that she found with fiction. " Where is truth? " she 
asked with asperity as they stood before a famous 
picture in the Luxembourg. " There are no women 
with such perfect figures as that," she proclaimed, 
dogmatically and almost angrily. 

"No?" Conrad asked gently. "But even so, 
is not that qnly another reason for giving us a 
glimpse of the ideal? " 

" Give me the truth," she said, inexorably. 

" Is ugliness truth? " 

" I don't care, if it is, give it to us, and let us 
know from the first what we have to put up 
with." 

" Then do you think we are all ugly? " 

" Oh, yes, most of us." 
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" Gertrude, my love! " her mother gently inter- 
jected. 

" No, pray, Mrs. Morefield — let us have this out. 
Am I ugly?" 

" Well, I think all men are more or less ugly — 
but then ugliness does not matter in a man." 

" Well, I certainly don't think you are ugly, but 
I don't mean to enlarge on that particular illustra- 
tion '' 

" No, don't," she said, with puckered eyebrows, 
and looking, Conrad thought, amazingly and cruel- 
ly pretty. 

" But don't you think any woman beautiful?'' 

" Oh, yes, her face perhaps — or her eyes — or her 
figure — but there isn't any perfection, and the paint- 
ers and the sculptors have no right to try to take 
us in." 

" I see. So when you form your republic, the 
painters and sculptors will be kept out of it, along 
with the novelists, and the poets, and the pa- 
triots?" 

" Yes, certainly; unless they learn to paint and 
chisel on the right principles." 

"Quite so; and the right principles — ^what are 
they?" 

" My principles, of course," the young lady said, 
composedly. 

" Nothing could be settled better," Conrad re- 
plied, with humorous deference. She appeared to 
him to be perfectly serious. 

He was greatly amused, and not ill-pleased, when 
Gertrude, on their parting for the day, gave him a 
very friendly pressure of the hand, and told him that 
when he found the hotel at all dull, she and her 
mother would be glad if he would pay them a visit 
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at their rooms in the evening. He found the hotel 
very dull, and he paid them a visit in their rooms. 

Then the evening came for the dinner-rparty. 
He, poor youth, not yet recovered from a hopeless 
disappointment which was to blight his whole life, 
dressed himself nevertheless with exceeding care. 
He was amazingly particular about his shirt-front, 
his neck-tie, his silk socks, his shoes, and all the 
rest of his gear. Man's broken heart not uncom- 
monly prefers to be covered by a very white smooth 
and stiff shirt-front. Yet it is certain that Conrad 
did not recognise in himself the faintest suggestion 
of any sentimental feeling towards Miss Morefield. 
But he was lonely, and she was pretty and very pe- 
culiar and interesting, and she was a young woman 
and he was a young man ; and she had made Paris 
become suddenly interesting to him, who had no 
longer any interest in anything. 

Nothing could be better arranged than the little 
dinner-party in Mrs. Morefield's rooms. The din- 
ing-room was small, but it was daintily fitted up, 
and looked with its flowers and its fronds like a 
dining-room in some graceful home,- and not at all 
like a dining-room in a big hotel. The table was 
round, and brought the guests pleasantly together. 
In the drawing-room Jim had been presented to the 
lady he was to take in to dinner. She was a hand- 
some and tall young Englishwoman — ^the company 
were all English, apparently — Lady Diana Con- 
greve, the wife of the Hon. Henry Congreve, a hand- 
some young soldier, who was the younger son of 
the Earl of Wychfield. Lady Diana was undoubt- 
edly younger than Jim, but by virtue of her being 
a married woman, even though but lately married, 
she gave herself airs, and in a moment impressed 
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him with the conviction that she considered herself 
infinitely more aged and authoritative than he could 
possibly be. He was a little late in arriving; he 
had been to his usual pilgrimage to the Bois de 
Boulogne, and he had hardly time to see anyone 
except his hostess, and her ^daughter, and Lady 
Diana, and conducted her from the drawing-rtfom 
at the front of the floor to the dining-room at the 
back. 

" Do you know the people here? " she asked, as 
she went along beside him. 

" I don't think so— at least I haven't had time to 
see anybody — except vou and, of course, the More- 
fields." 

" So of the company generally, you have only 
seen me? " 

" Yes; and I don't know that I want to see any- 
body else." 

" Oh, come, that is very crude as a compliment. 
In my time boys were not allowed to pay compli- 
ments. Now, where are we, I wonder? My sight 
is short, I can't read the names on these cards." 

" I can read them " 

" You can read already! Precocious boy! " 

Conrad had hardly seated himself at the dinner- 
table when, happening to glance all unconsciously 
down his right-hand side, he became aware of the 
photographed girl turned back into an original. 
Yes, that was the original of the photograph — about 
that there could be no mistake. She was dressed 
very quietly in a black silk evening gown, which 
set off the whiteness of her shoulders and her arms. 
But what Conrad noticed especially was the ex- 
quisite moulding of her pale face and the brightness 
of her deep, dark blue eyes. To him just then they 
5 
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looked under the lamp-light almost black — ^that is, 
as far as eyes ever can be really black. Afterwards 
he came to know that they were only a very deep 
grey, back-grounded with blue. 

Something made the girl look up and look in his 
direction, and their eyes met for a moment. 

" I should like to have that woman for a friend," 
Jim Conrad thought, with a sudden thrill at his 
heart. 

He pulled himself together, and rattled away 
in talk with his dinner-table partner; but he did 
not always quite know what she was saying to him, 
or what he was saying to her. Still they managed 
to get on somehow, and he could flatter himself that 
he had contrived to occupy her attention fairly well, 
all things considered. 

" Can you tell me who that girl is on the other 
side of the table?" Lady Diana suddenly asked, 
" there " — and she nodded her chin — " the pale girl 
in black, I mean." 

" Yes, I think I know who she is, for I was 
shown a photograph of her. Lady Morefield showed 
it to me the other day. She is a friend of the More- 
fields — I don't know anything more about her than 
that. I don't know her name." 

" Don't you think she is a very remarkable look- 
ing girl?" 

" Very; indeed, I think she is very handsome." 

" Handsome? Well, no, I would not say hand- 
some, but remarkable — decidedly remarkable. She 
seems to me the sort of woman who must have a 
story behind her. Don't you think so? " 

" Oh, yes, I certainly think so," Jim said, ab- 
stractedly. 

" Evidently you are not much taken with her — 
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you discuss her in that casual sort of way. Now 
if I were a man, I think I should be greatly taken 
with her." 

"Indeed," Jim said, not knowing in the least 
what he was saying, " I wonder why you should 
think so." f 

"Think what? Think that you are not taken ' 
with her or that I should be if I were a man? " 

" I beg your pardon," poor Jim said, vaguely. 

" I do believe you have not been listening to a 
single word I was saying! Now I withdraw all my 
former opinions, and I am coming fast to the con- 
clusion that the girl in black has bewitched you." 

" But 'I never saw her before — and I have never 
spoken to her." 

" Well," Lady Diana said complacently, " if I 
know anything of young men you will see her to- 
night in the drawing-room, and you will speak to 
her, and you will remember the night because of 
her. Well, look here, will you come to me after 
you have talked to her, and tell me what you think 
of her?" 

" I daresay she is a very commonplace sort of 
woman." Jim endeavoured to be very cool and in- 
different. 

" You don't think it a bit," said Lady Diana. 

The English fashion of the dinner-table was not 
followed. The ladies and gentlemen had coffee to- 
gether and cigarettes — for those who would smoke 
them. Lady Diana enjoyed a cigarette, and cared 
not who knew it. " Hal and I smoke and drink to- 
gether," she said, nodding at her handsome hus- 
band. 

" But you can't join me with a cigar," Hal said, 
" and you are not equal to a brandy and soda," 
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" If men may smoke women may smoke," Ger- 
trude asserted. 

** Certainly," Mr. Congreve admitted, " and if 
men drink a whisky aild seltzer, a woman has a right 
to drink two — I don't mean to drink also — I mean 
to drink two whiskies and two seltzers — or perhaps 
two whiskies and one seltzer." 

" You don't take woman seriously," Gertrude 
said, sternly. 

" He doesn't take me seriously," Lady Diana 
said with a smile. 

" You don't take yourself seriously, dear." 

" Why should I? I can get more fun out of life 
by not taking anything seriously — even myself." 

The girl whose photograph Jim had seen took 
no part in the general conversation. She talked in 
a low tone with Mrs. Morefield, and occasionally 
vouchsafed a remark to the man who had taken her 
in to dinner — whom Jim afterwards discovered to 
be a fashionable London physician who had ob- 
tained recent renown by the promulgation of the 
doctrine that all disease came from the use of salt, 
and could be cured by a liberal imbibing of hot 
water in which iron nails had been soaked. 

The company at last wandered off to the draw- 
ing-room. There Conrad promptly forsook Lady 
Diana, although when she seated herself on a sofa 
she made a motion with her skirts as if to afford a 
space for him. He at once made for Miss Morefield. 

" I have recognised the original of the photo- 
graph," he whispered. He had grown wonderfully 
confidential with her of late. 

" Of course you have. Well — isn't she striking 
— don't you think her very handsome? " 

" Really I do, and I know you are not the sort 
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of girl who wants to hear her pretty friends dis- 
paraged/' 

" Oh, no, indeed — I want to hear my friends 
praised. But you must not call her pretty — I can't 
have that." 

" No, she is much more than pretty — she is quite 
different from anything pretty — I can imagine peo» 
pie thinking her not beautiful, because she is too 
much out of the common pattern — ^the pattern of 
the commonplace handsome EngHsh woman whom 
Nature reels off by the dozen." 

" You must not speak contemptuously of any 
women," Miss Morefield said, with puckering eye- 
brows. " And it ought not to matter whether a 
woman is handsome or ugly " 

" Oh, but it does though," Jim fervently inter- 
jected. 

" An ugly woman has her place in the scheme of 
the universe as well as a pretty one." 

" I suppose so — but I don't work the scheme of 
the universe, and so the ugly women don't concern 
me. 

" I am very glad you don't work the scheme of 
the universe, for you would certainly work it very 
badly, and after the fashion of a very silly young 
man. You must be awfully young." 

" Older than you, anyhow." 

" But a woman is always much older than a man 
in proportion to years — and it makes me feel that 
you are so ridiculously young when you talk as if 
there was nothing in the world to be thought of 
but a woman's pretty face. It makes me angry to 
hear men prate like that." 

" But you yourself called my attention to the 
face of your friend, and you were angry when I care- 
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lessly Spoke of it as pretty, because you did not 
think the word was half good enough." 

" What has that got to do with the question? 
I say that she is handsome, and I want to have jus- 
tice done to her; but I do not love her merely be- 
cause she is handsome. Never mind, we won't 
argue about her, or about woman's beauty, and 
whether it ought to be the only thing thought of 
when we are making our estimate of woman's place 
in life. Don't you want to be introduced to my 
friend. Miss Vine — Clelia Vine? " 

" Of course I do. What a pretty classical name, 
Clelia! I am most anxious to make her acquaint- 
ance." 

" Acquaintance? I don't think she is a girl who 
much cares about multiplying acquaintances. If 
she does not soon take to you as a friend she will 
contrive to let you know." 

" And then," Conrad asked, in affected dismay, 
"what shall I do?" 

*' Fall back on me," Miss Morefield promptly 
answered, with a saucy, kindly smile. 

" Ah, then I am all right, happen what will," 
Conrad said, and the good-humoured little lady 
brought him up and presented him to her friend. 
Some man was talking to Miss Vine, but he politely 
gave way when Conrad was brought up by the 
daughter of the hostess, and Jim settled himself 
down in the chair beside the girl with the deep, dark 
eyes. She gave him a sweet and gracious welcome 
—frank, unconcerned, almost commonplace in its 
frankness. Jim had expected something more in 
the style of the tragic muse. 

" I am very glad to meet you, Mr. Conrad. I 
have heard a great deal about you to-day from Mrs. 
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Morefield, and from Gertrude. Gertrude Morefield 
is my dearest friend." 

" Yes, and I have heard about you, and I have 
studied your photograph, and I recognised you the 
moment 1 saw you at the dinner-table." 

** The photograph is a very good likeness," the 
girl quietly said. " It was done specially for Ger- 
trude. I am very fond of her, although we don't 
always quite agree in our views of things." 

" What are your views of things? " 

" Oh, well, perhaps it is there that the difference 
comes in. I can't say that I have any particular 
views of things and she has, and she thinks that all 
women ought to have. I haven't read as much as 
she has, and I don't know enough to form any opin- 
ions worth the forming, and I am afraid she thinks 
me a little egotistical." 

" Egotistical? That certainly was not the opin- 
ion of you which she expressed to me." 

" Oh, no, I daresay not. I know she thinks very 
highly of me, and she certainly would not give me 
away to a stranger; and indeed all her geese are 
swans, as I have often told her. But just because 
she likes me she thinks I ought to take a deeper in- 
terest in human affairs." 

" She is an enthusiast about human affairs," Con- 
rad said. 

" She is — but it is curious — she is a downright 
enthusiast about her mother and about her friends, 
and she can discuss the problems of life with the 
composure of an ancient philosopher. She puzzles 
me sometimes, but I love her always. I do hope 
she will be happy." 

" Why should she not be? Some man will make 
her happy." 
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Miss Vine smiled. 

" I'm sure Gertrude would say, if she heard you: 
* How like a man to say that/ " 

"To say what?" 

** To say that some man will make her happy." 

" But surely a man is ordained, one might say, 
to make a woman happy." 

** A man is ordained, perhaps, to make a woman 
unhappy." She spoke those words with a sudden 
expression of earnestness and of conviction. Then, 
as if she felt she had been showing too much of 
earnestness and conviction she at once relapsed into 
her ordinary tone of voice. 

" You have not known Gertrude Morefield 
long?" 

** No; only met her and her mother quite lately. 
But we have some close friends in common — I like 
them very much, the mother and daughter." 

" In my mind," she said, " their existence raises 
the average of humanity: I only hope that child 
will be happy." 

** Well, she professes that she will be able to keep 
free from one of the great troubles of humanity." 

"What is that?" 

" Oh, come now, falling in love, of course." 

" Has she been telling that to you? " 

" Yes, as a matter of casual talk ; not as any mat- 
ter of confidence." 

"What did she tell you?" 

" She told me that she never had been in love." 

" Oh! that " and the girl made an impatient 

movement with her shoulders. 

"Yes, that; but she also said that she never 
meant to fall in love. Of course, I know that lots 
of girls say that." 
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** She isn't like lots of girls; and I am sure she 
meant it when she said it. But I know well that 
there is a loving heart under all that philosophic 
exterior, and I am afraid about her, and I want her 
to be very happy/' 

" And you think she can't be if she falls in love? " 

** Oh, no; I did not say that. But she is a girl 
likely to be disappointed if she does not meet with 
the right man. You know that her mother is in 
very delicate health?" 

" Yes, I know that." 

" She only keeps alive by going about to warm 
climates in the winter, and I don't think she knows 
how much danger she is in. But Gertrude knows 
it. One of her troubles is to keep in perpetually 
good spirits so that her mother may not think that 
she is alarmed. Of course, if anything were to hap- 
pen to her mother, and the right man had not 
come " she stopped. 

'* Well, then?" 

" Then I suppose Gertrude and I would give up 
civilisation together, and start off in companionship 
for some wilderness." 

" Come, I hope that won't happen." 

" I think it would please me well. Not the death 
of my dear friend Airs. Morefield — Heaven forbid ! 
— ^but to go away from civilisation with Gertrude, 
and live our own lives and not think about the world 
any more. But I suppose it would not suit her," 
she added, with a half-suppressed sigh. "That is 
another reason why I wish she could find that right 
man and fall in love with him, or at least let him fall 
in love with her." 

" I am sure such a life would not suit you in the 
least," Jim said, earnestly. 
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"You do not know me; you know nothing 
about me." 

" I hope to know you," he said, gently. " I hope 
you will allow me to know you." 

" Oh, yes, surely. Any friend of the Morefields 
is already by right of friendship a friend of mine. 
You know I am staying with them, and shall be 
travelling with them. You will see me if you come 
to see them, and of course you will do that." 

" Yes, of course, I shall do that." 

The company was evidently on the break up. 
One or two guests had already gone. Jim felt a 
strong anxiety to get a touch of his new friend's 
hand before leaving. His proper course was doubt- 
less to say good-night to his hostess first and then 
to her daughter, and then to get out of the room 
with a general, all-around bow. But he felt that he 
could never get back to Miss Vine once he had 
taken farewell of the Morefield women, and he was 
rendered desperate. He must touch her hand. 

" Good-night," he said, and he held out his hand^ 
She put hers into it, but she gave him not the faint- 
est pressure, simply laid her hand in his and allowed 
him to clasp it. It felt cold to his touch. He was 
sorry he had taken any pains to get at this parting 
salutation. 

Then he found his hostess. 

" Don't go just yet," she said. " You see we 
are under the same roof — ^you are at home. Stay a 
little and talk to us." 

Jim delightedly stayed. 

The outer guests, if we may call them so, took 
their leave. Lady Diana asked Jim to come and 
see her in Biarritz, if he went that way in the sea- 
son, and Jim promised that he certainly would call at 
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her villa if he went that way, knowing full well that 
he had not the slightest intention of going that way. 

" Now/' said Miss Morefield, when the outer 
world had departed, " let us draw our chairs to- 
gether and talk." 

** What shall we talk about? " Jim asked tenta- 
tively. 

" Let us talk about life," Miss Morefield prompt- 
ly answered. 

" But what is Ufe? " Jim asked, trying to throw 
himself into the spirit of Miss Morefield's investi- 
gation. 

" That's just what I want to find out," Miss 
Morefield answered. 

" I think I know enough about life," Mrs. More- 
field said, with a smile. " I think I am content with 
my experiences, and only ask that I may not have 
any worse. To me life is resignation." 

" To me life is hope," said Miss Morefield. 

" Doesn't somebody say," Miss Vine struck in, 
" that the one lesson of life is renunciation — thou 
shalt renounce — ^it is Goethe, isn't it?" 

" It is Goethe," Jim answered, " but we must not 
take it that way, we must not take it as his own 
view of things. He puts the sentiment into the 
mouth of his world-wearied Faust." 

"The feeling has always appealed to me," she 
said. 

" But surely at your time of life you cannot be 
unhappy," Jim said, bluntly. 

" I am living," she replied. 

" Come, this talk is getting too gloomy," Mrs. 
Morefield said. " We ought to have some ghost 
stories to enliven us." 

Conrad wished very much that the young lady 
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who had made this cheerless answer were an out- 
side guest as well as the others. But he wished 
this only because she would then have had to go 
away and would have left him alone with the moth- 
er and daughter, and he could have asked them all 
about her and about her story, and why she seemed 
so depressed and why her views of life were those 
of the world-wearied Faust before he started on his 
new tour of youth and emotion and of experience 
to be drawn from every source and every age. But 
the girl was staying with the Morefields in their 
rooms and he had to go away without learning 
anything of her history. 

" You stay in Paris, how long? " he asked of 
Mrs. Morefield, as he was taking his leave. 

*' In Paris — how long, Gertrude? How long do 
we stay in Paris?" 

" Well, mamma, until it is time for us to go 
somewhere else — where she shall still find some- 
thing like summer." 

" We have to follow the sun, Mr. Conrad," Mrs. 
Morefield said with a saddened smile. 

" Happy you who can follow him," Conrad re- 
plied. *' I have to go back to London for the win- 
ter, and we shan't get much sun there." 

" I hate London," Miss Vine declared. 

" Oh, come, you are an unpatriotic young Eng- 
lishwoman," Mrs. Morefield protested. 

" Mamma," Gertrude interposed, " you know 
what I think of the abominable heresy of patriot- 
ism. Why should not Clelia like France better than 
England, and Paris better than London, if she feels 
so inclined? " 

" But I am afraid I hate Paris, too," Clelia said, 
in a low tone. 
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" Have you just come from London? " Conrad 
asked. 

** Yes — she has just come from London," Mrs. 
Morefield answered for her. Miss Vine did not an- 
swer for herself. Conrad thought he saw a glance 
pass between the two girls. 

" Is this your first day in Paris? " he asked, hard- 
ly knowing why he put such a question. 

" My first day in Paris? Oh, no. I have spent 
years in Paris." 

" No — I meant your first day in Paris this titne." 

" She came yesterday," Mrs. Morefield said, 
again answering for her. The young girl still made 
no answer for herself, and Jim fancied that he again 
saw a line of light fiash from the eyes of one girl to 
the eyes of the other. 

"May I call to-morrow?" he asked of Mrs. 
Morefield. 

" Not may, but must," Gertrude Morefield an- 
swered, with her winsome smile. 

Jim went to his room feeling less disconsolate 
than he had felt at most times of late. The dark- 
eyed girl was a puzzle to him, and he thought of 
her much as he sat later on in the courtyard and 
smoked. 



CHAPTER VIL 

MR. MARMADUKE COFFIN. 

The days went and went, and Jim did not leave 
Paris. He began to feel as if he should never care 
to leave Paris so long as the existing conditions en- 
dured. Yet his life was in a certain sense monoto- 
nous. He spent all his spare time with the More- 
fields, and consequently with Clelia Vine. Perhaps 
it would be putting it better to say that he spent 
with them all the time that they could spare to him. 
They were enjoying Paris until the weather should 
begin to get a little too cold for Mrs. Morefield, 
and while there was yet a chance of a fairly warm 
journey to whatever place they had settled to win- 
ter in. As yet they put off any definite plans on that 
subject. When the time came they could always 
settle quickly, Mrs. Morefield said. So they lin- 
gered, and Jim Conrad lingered too. 

He was greatly interested in Miss Vine's curious 
way of life. She was an English girl bom and 
brought up on the Continent. Her father was an 
Englishman, but he had spent the greater part of 
his working lifetime as a physician for English and 
American patients along the shores of the Riviera 
in winter and spring, and while the summer heat 
kept foreign visitors away he betook himself to at- 
tending English and American patients at inland 
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baths in France — Royat, and such-like. His wife 
died young — ^he died comparatively young — and 
Mrs. Morefield who had been a patient, and a grate- 
ful patient, of his, took charge for a while of his only 
child. Clelia was thoroughly English in ways and 
feelings, but she had only once been in England 
until she had grown up, and that was for a fort- 
night's holiday in London, which she enjoyed in- 
tensely. It was curiously interesting to Jim to talk 
with this English girl who had been so little in Eng- 
land, and who now for some reason hated London. 
He was always made welcome in the rooms of 
the Morefields. He became their escort to all sorts 
of' places. Gertrude leaned to practical science; 
Clelia decidedly cared and understood more about 
art; Mrs. Morefield liked everything that anybody 
else liked, provided she cared for the anybody else. 
Jim began to feel warm and cheered and happy 
again. He was on the way to forget his fickle sweet- 
heart, and he was on the way to forget the mys- 
tery of the ring. He had never spoken of the ring 
to the Morefields or to Miss Vine. He felt that it 
was a secret confided by fate to him alone, and that 
he must not breathe it out to any one else. He did 
not feel sure that Gertrude Morefield would take 
much interest in it. He thought her the sort of girl 
who has more concern in promoting the happiness 
of the general than in sympathising with the dis- 
tresses of the individual. She would no doubt have 
thought the woman who threw away the ring a very 
feeble-minded and pitiable creature. Suppose her 
lover had proved unworthy of her — what then? 
Why should she lament? If she had proved un- 
worthy of him, then indeed she might regret and 
repent and sorrow. But in any case, was there not 
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the great heart of humanity throbbing and bleed- 
ing all around her; and how could she conscien- 
tiously find time to give herself serious trouble about 
some ridiculous lover who had proved himself as 
inconstant and as treacherous as men generally do 
under all conditions? 

We do not say this was the reasoning of Gertrude 
Morefield, or that it would have been if she had 
known anything concerning the mystery of the 
ring. But this was the way in which Jim reasoned 
that she would reason, if he were to try to interest, 
her in the subject, and so he did not make any 
effort to interest her in it. So we thus reason about 
each other's reasoning every day in our lives. 

But Miss Vine I If he could have been tempted 
into telling his ring story to anyone he would have 
been tempted into telling it to her. For hers 
seemed to him a nature simply overflowing with 
sympathy. Out of her eyes came such looks of ex- 
pressive kindness. Every story of distress seemed 
at once to go straight to her heart. Still Jim did 
not feel free somehow to tell that story, and in any 
case he could only have told it to Clelia if he and 
she were alone — and he hardly ever saw her alone 
except for a chance moment or two when there was 
not time for the beginning of any story-telling. 
The result of all this was that the question of the 
ring began to occupy less and less of Jim's atten- 
tion. Now when he awoke at night he thought of 
Clelia, and not of the ring. Her coming had ban- 
ished the ring from his thoughts. She was to hhn 
a far more interesting problem. There was a strange 
sort of maturity about her. She was a very young 
woman — twenty-two perhaps — certainly not more 
— she was actually a little younger than Gertrude 
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Morefield, so Mrs. Morefield and Gertrude had told 
him, and yet there was a certain tone of command 
and a suggestion of experience about her. 

The more Jim Conrad saw of Miss Vine the 
more he came to delight in her society. He went 
to the rooms of the Morefields every day, and he 
began to put off indefinitely his return to London. 
For some reason which was not made plain to him, 
the Morefields postponed their choice of a winter 
residence. The real reason in all probability was 
just that which they professed, that they wanted 
to have all the fine weather they could in Paris be- 
fore starting off anywhere else. So Jim thought 
he might as well linger long enough to see them 
fairly off the premises. He was for the moment 
careless about his future. He was in the worst posi- 
tion in which a young man can be placed — he had 
just enough to live on, and not enough to prosper 
on. A greater incentive to idleness cannot be de- 
vised for the condition of an ordinary mortal So 
he stayed and he stayed. 

It became more and more clear to him that Miss 
Vine was offering him every inducement to stay. 
From her he received the most cordial welcome. 
Sometimes he almost fancied that Mrs. Morefield 
and Gertrude were a little cold to him. Sometimes 
Mrs. Morefield, with an air of motherly sympathy, 
asked him why he was wasting so much of his time 
in Paris. Sometimes Gertrude said she supposed 
they must soon make up their minds to lose him. 
But Miss Vine never said anything of the kind. 
She always urged him to come again to-morrow. 
Our poor youth began to be fairly bewildered. He 
might have told himself, if he were to judge from 
externals only, that Clelia was falling in love with 
6 
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him. But he was a modest young man, not wholly 
without experience, and somehow he could not think 
that — at all events, he did not admit that to his 
mind. She seemed, he thought, all too frank and 
friendly; and yet there were moments when he 
caught her eye, and might almost have been pre- 
vailed upon to think that there was a secret under- 
standing between them, and that they stood apart 
from all the world. 

It began to be a curious position. Every day 
he was more and more drawn to Miss Vine. Every 
day she became more and more openly friendly with 
him. Every day she more and more urged him to 
remain in Paris, and every day Mrs. Morefield 
gently remonstrated with him for wasting so much 
of his time, and Gertrude told him frankly that she 
wondered how one could be a man, and not have 
something more definite to do in the world. All 
the time he could not see that the Morefields were 
any the less friendly to him than they had been be- 
fore. He could not doubt their friendship— -their 
faces, as Dr. Johnson said of the Thrales, were never 
turned to him but in kindness — ^and yet they must 
have seen that he was drawn more and more to- 
wards Clelia Vine. 

" What is," he asked himself, " the mystery of 
Clelia Vine? " 

Once he ventured to ask Mrs. Morefield, when 
she and he happened to be alone, whether there was 
not a sad story behind Miss Vine. 

Mrs. Morefield answered hurriedly — 

" Yes, I believe there is — I have no doubt there 
is; but I don't know what it is, and I have not 
asked. My daughter knows, but she is an unim- 
peachable friend, and she would not tell any one. 
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I daresay she would tell me if I asked her, but I 
have never asked her; and you need not ask her, 
for she would never tell you." 

" Oh, I should never think of asking her." 

" No, it would be of no use. She has the most 
extreme and romantic notions of the obligations of 
friendship." 

" Can any one have too extreme notions about 
that?" 

" No, I suppose not — I am sure not," Mrs. More- 
field answered, quietly. Apparently a little less of 
the extreme in life would have satisfied her. Per- 
haps her daughter was a little too intense for her. 

" One thing," she said, brightening up, " you 
may count upon — nothing in Clelia Vine's story 
will tend to Clelia Vine's discredit." 

" Oh, of course, I knew that," Jim exclaimed, 
emphatically. 

" How did you know it? " 

" Because I know her." 

" But you don't know her very well? " 

" I have eyes, and I can see," he replied. 

** Yes," she said in a subdued kind of tone, al- 
most as with a suppressed sigh; "you have eyes 
and you can see her. At all events, you are quite 
right in the conclusion you have come to. Ger- 
trude adores Clelia, and whatever the story is, she 
knows the whole of it." 

" And you have never asked her? " 

" Never — ^why should I? 1 have the most im^ 
plicit trust in Gertrude, even in her judgment." . 

" But she is so young." 

" She does not think that young women ought 
to be treated like children, and she is a great be- 
liever in friendship." 
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" Oh, yes — of course/' Conrad said, somewhat 
dejectedly. He was not very fond perhaps of theo- 
ries about life, and just then Miss Gertrude herself 
came into the room, and the story of Clelia Vine 
and the theories of woman's friendship to woman, 
and man's right to interfere, and the independence 
of daughters, and the reserved authority of mothers 
were put aside for the time. 

Conrad left the Grand Hotel in the early after- 
noon and sauntered listlessly, melancholy, slow, 
along the streets, not troubling himself to think 
much of whither he was going; puzzled a good deal 
about this new human interest which seemed to be 
growing strangely, inexplicably up in his heart. 
Suddenly he found himself in the Rue de la Paix, 
and all at once he remembered the talk of his ac-* 
quaintance, Mr. Albert Edward Waley, and the 
recommendation to go and see the English hair- 
cutter in the English and American hair-cutting 
saloon. He had noticed the place often in passing 
along the street, but he had never entered it. He 
pulled up now in his walk, and thought that that 
would be a very good time to have his hair and 
beard touched up a bit. 

Neither hair nor beard much needed touching 
up, Jim was a tidy sort of man, and took good care 
to keep himself always well groomed; but still it 
was an opportunity. So he went in. It was an or- 
dinary Paris hair-cutting room, large and well ar- 
ranged. There were several assistants hanging 
abput, not many of them occupied in active duties. 
It was a slack time of the afternoon. If it were npt, 
Conrad would not have cared to go in. He only 
wanted, like poor King Lear, to discourse with his 
philosopher; and philosophic discourse on any ex- 
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pected subject would hardly have been compatible 
for hitn with a crowd of listeners. So he felt a sort 
of anticipatory sense of success or good luck when 
he saw that the chairs were many and the occupants 
few. 

" Monsieur? " one of the attendants asked, with 
courteously inquiring gesture, and all the appear- 
ance of a bland willingness to gratify every wish of 
the customer. 

" I want someone who knows EngHsh well," 
Conrad answered, with the bluff est British air. Con- 
rad spoke French very well indeed for an English- 
man, but for the moment it suited him better to sup- 
press his accomplishments in that way. 

" Pardon, Monsieur, we all speak a little English 
here. We do attend on the English and the Ameri- 
can gentlemen— and the American gentlemen,, they 
do not always speak the French." 

" But I want an Englishman to whom I can ex- 
plain things," Conrad insisted. His little game 
rather interested him. He was a successful amateur 
actor, as has already been said. 

** We have an Englishman here. Monsieur, if 
Monsieur only condescends to put himself to the 
pain of taking a chair for a few minutes. The Eng- 
lishman will be at the service of Monsieur almost 
at once." 

So Conrad put himself to the pain of taking a 
chair, and he waited for the English hair-dresser. 
Meanwhile he studied the room and its occupants 
to see if he could not find out his fellow-countryman. 

Oh, yes, he knew him in a moment, and he 
knew him chiefly through his silence. There were 
a few hair-cutters and hair-dressers working away 
at their patients, if we may so call them, and they 
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were all chattering cheerily in French, or in Eng- 
lish as she is spoken — all but one, and that man was 
absolutely silent. 

Jim devoted the few moments he had of interval 
to a. study of the man's face and manner. He had 
the firm jaw of an Englishman — even, Jim would 
have said, of a north-country Englishman. Other- 
wise there was not much English look about him. 
He had a bald forehead, and the thin hair that ar- 
rayed itself about his ears was dark almost to black- 
ness. He had a heavy moustache and a thick beard 
clipped square. He had long heavy eyelids which 
usually hid his eyes just as a curtain might have 
done. But when the curtain was raised the dark 
eyes flashed keenly enough. Conrad could see — 
and Conrad thought he detected in them now and 
then a sudden upward glance such as a hunted ani- 
mal might show if it were expecting a pursuer from 
this side or that. The man appeared to be well on 
in the forties ; was rather under the middle size, but 
very strongly and squarely built. 

Conrad was disposed to pride himself to himself 
on his newborn and growing power of observation. 
As a novelist in embryo he was pleased to tell him- 
self that he could read the hearts of people — al- 
though an occasional twinge of the critical con- 
science reminded him sharply that perhaps he was 
only reading them all wrong. Still he felt great in- 
terest in watching this particular man. The man 
still worked on in grim and stony silence. The chat- 
tering Frenchmen plied their craft as if they loved 
it. The solemn Briton seemed more like an exe- 
cutioner preparing for his dismal work and natu- 
rally reluctant to distract from penitent thoughts 
the minds of his foredoomed victims than like one 
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engaged in ministering to the comfort and the grace 
of his fellow-creatures. Conrad had happened on a 
time of day when it was not likely that many men 
would be inclined to settle down and have their hair 
cut or their beards shorn, and therefore he soon 
found himself with very few companions in the place, 
and was quickly under the hands of the English 
operator. 

" Monsieur? " the man asked in what you might 
call good thick British-French accent. 

*' You are English," Conrad said, " speak to me 
in your own language. I am English, can't you 
see;" Conrad adopted this blunt style with a pur- 
pose. The man who. has made a reputation for si- 
lence is not likely to be shaken out of his habitual 
self by long words or eloquence. 

"What do you want done?" the sombre hair- 
dresser asked, politely but curtly. 

" Hair and beard trimmed. Not too much. 
Don't want to be turned into a different man. Want 
to remain as I am, only better. See? " 

" I see." 

" Go ahead then." 

The man was evidently a little puzzled, but he 
was not easily put out. So he went at once to his 
work. There was silence for a moment. 

" Look here," Conrad said suddenly. " Been 
long in Paris?" 

" Twenty years — there or therabouts." 

"Like it?" 

" Hate it." 

" Where do you come from? " 

" London last." 

" Why didn't vou stay there? " 

" Hate London." 
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*^ What things?" 

" Didn't say. Anything I wanted to know." 

" What do you want to know? " 

" Don't think I want to know anything in par- 
ticular." 

" Then why did you come? " 

" Because he told me." 

The hair-cutting and trimming work being done 
at that moment, Jim got up from his chair, was 
duly brushed down, put on his coat, and was pre- 
paring to go his way. He considered that his best 
policy, if he wanted this habitually silent man to 
talk, was to say as little as possible himself, and not 
to show the slightest desire for special information. 
Moreover, he hadonly come tb study the character- 
istics of a silent hair-dresser with a view to the re- 
mote possibility of finding some hint for a figure 
in a novel. So for the day he could not do anything 
more. 

" Good-afternoon," Conrad said. " Like to talk 
to you some other time." 

" Call on you at the Grand some night-*-may I ? " 
the hair-dresser asked. 

"Delighted. Well have a smoke. When?" 

"To-morrow night — eleven; we are late here." 

" To-morrow night — eleven. My card — see? " 

" Thanks — my name is Coffin." 

"Coffin?" 

"Yes— why not?" 

" Isn't a cheerful name," Jim said, bluntly, still 
acting his self-assumed part. 

" Not much about me is cheerful. Marmaduke 
Coffin." 

" All right — we defy augury! See you to-mor- 
row night, Coffin." 
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And so they parted. 

Jim was infinitely amused by his day's adventure. 
The name of Marmaduke Coffin completed his de- 
light. It was utterly impossible that a taciturn Eng- 
lish hair-cutter, in a Paris shop, who bore the name 
of Marmaduke Coffin should not have some food 
for romance somewhere stowed away in his life. 
Then all the conditions under which he had sought 
acquaintance with Marmaduke Coffin seemed aus- 
picious for his purpose. Who on earth was Albert 
Edward Waley? Who could his people be who had 
such an odd idea of making him like the Prince of 
Wales by tacking on Albert Edward to Waley; for 
that and no other purpose? And why did it happen 
that Albert Edward Waley should have fallen in his, 
Jim Conrad's, way, and taken a liking for him? 
Why should Albert Edward Waley have spontane- 
ously, and with no obvious purpose, have advised 
Jim to go and make acquaintance with Marmaduke 
Coffin? And who was the lost and all-accomplished 
" pal," of chief? Who were this Mystic Three? Jim 
delightedly told himself that he had come on a very 
gold mine of romance. If a story did not blossom 
out of all that, then he could not see where a story 
could come from, for a raw beginner. Could he 
work the ring in by any artistic process? Well, no. 
he thought not. The story of the ring, according 
to his present feelings, was not for the public. But 
Jim began to think that he bore a charmed life in 
the matter of romance — that he had a sort of divin- 
ing-rod for literary copy. Only that with the di- 
vining-rod one knows exactly what he is seeking 
for. Jim did not know. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

SOMEONE HAS BLUNDERED. 

Jim knocked at the door of the Morefields' sit- 
ting-room soon after luncheon the following day. 
He was longing to tell them all about his new ac- * 
quaintance, Marmaduke Coffin. He liked to tell 
them, and they evidently liked to hear, any scrap 
of news or of experience out of the common. The 
three women loved to be amused in that way, and 
it delighted Jim to amuse them. Especially charmed 
was he when he could make Miss Vine's pale face 
light up with a smile. Her smile was a transforma- 
tion — it really illumined her eyes and changed for 
the moment her whole expression. He felt sure he 
could make her smile if he gave her some idea of 
the humours of Marmaduke Coffin. 

His first knock remained unanswered. He could 
hear the tones of a piano and of an accompanying 
voice; or, to put it more correctly, of a voice and 
an accompanying piano. He knew it was Clelia's 
voice, and he would not disturb her song. The 
voice sounded low and divinely sweet, and perhaps 
he might have said divinely sad as well. She was 
singing to the Morefields, he thought. He would 
come back a little later. But the song ceased, and 
he knocked again — a very gentle tap. He wanted 
it to convey the idea that he would not harshly in- 
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terrupt for all the world. Jim was positively becom- 
ing quite faint-hearted. A voice — the same voice 
— invited him to come in, and he went in, and saw 
that Miss Vine was seated at the piano, with her 
back turned to him. She did not turn round at once. 
She probably fancied that the knock came from one 
of the hotel attendants. Jim stood for a second or 
two studying her shapely figure as she sat. 

" I beg pardon for disturbing you," he began, 
in rather an awkward sort of way. He felt sure that 
he was awkward. 

Miss Vine turned round and greeted him with 
eyes that were undoubtedly lit up by the genuine 
spirit of welcome. Jim could not fail to see that. 

** Mr. Conrad! I am so glad you have come." 

" I didn't know you were alone," Jim said, apolo- 
getically. 

"Doesn't matter, does it?" she asked. "We 
were expecting you; but Mrs. Morefield and Ger- 
trude had to go out for a short time, and they dele- 
gated me to entertain you in their absence; which 
I am very glad to do — to the very best of my power, 
at all events." 

" I hope I don't interrupt your singing? " 

" Oh, no, I was only crooning something to 
myself, to pass the time. I am not much of a 
singer- 



" But you have a very sweet voice " 

" There isn't much range in it — and I am really 
not musical in the better sense at all. Won't you sit 
down? The Morefields won't be long." 

Conrad was very fond of the Morefields, but at 
the moment he did not feel particularly anxious that 
they should hurry home. He began to find his 
heart beating. He took a seat, and was about to 
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give Miss Vine some account of Marmaduke Coffin. 
But in an instant he changed his mind and resolved 
that Marmaduke would keep very well until the 
Morefields came in. 

'* What are you doing to-day? " he asked. 

" I don't know until Mrs, Morefield comes back; 
you do not want to go back to London just yet? " 
she asked, in a kindly and a winning tone. There 
was a look of friendly interest in her eyes which 
touched the heart of the young man, and almost, as 
it seemed to him, melted it. Certainly it melted 
away any lingering resolve to return to London. 

" I suppose I ought to go back," he said, doubt- 
fully, ** But I don't know that I feel any strong per- 
sonal inclination to return, I — I would much rather 
be here — be with you — all! " he hastily put in the 
little word " all " because he feared otherwise the 
expression of his wish to be " with you " might 
sound premature and be disconcerting. 

" Then why should you go back? Why not stay 
with us as long as we remain in Paris ; why not come 
with us to Algiers, or wherever we make up our 
minds to go? — if we ever do make up our minds. If 
you decide to go with us, then you shall have a voice 
in settling where to go — which, I can tell you, we 
three women find it pretty hard to decide for our- 
selves." 

" You see," he began, hesitatingly, " I ought to 
be doing some work in life. I have only a very small 
fortune. It is enough for me just now; but — well, 
I don't know how to put it — it wouldn't be enough 
for one's future life, don't you see? " He was very 
awkward and much confused. She was neither 
awkward nor confused. She took his words with a 
gratified smile. 
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" Of course, I understand," she said. " You 
don't fancy I am a baby? " 

And her look and her manner had all that easy 
and assured superiority which young married 
women naturally assume even when they are ac- 
tually younger than the particular young man they 
are talking to. The look and the manner had often 
puzzled Conrad and set him thinking. Miss Vine 
was distinctly and unmistakably younger than he, 
and he could not .understand why she should as- 
sume this appearance of greater experience in 
life. 

" Well, if you know." 

" Why, of course I know; you mean that you 
have not money enough to get married on." 

"Yes," he answered very much confused; "I 
do mean that." 

" Would that really matter much in your case? " 

If Conrad was puzzled before he was positively 
bewildered now. Would it matter much in his case? 
Why, the Morefields had both told him that Miss 
Vine was poor. 

"Why shouldn't it matter much in my case?" 
he asked, awkwardly. 

" Have you so poor an opinion of women? Do 
you think that women care for nothing but 
money?" 

" No, I never said or thought anything of the 
kind." 

" Why," she was breaking out into emotion, " if 
I loved a man I should not care one straw if he 
hadn't a farthing in the world." 

"Ah, yes; but a poor man might hesitate to 
bring a girl whom he loved into that most trying 
of all lives — a life of genteel poverty. I can under- 
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stand a pair of loving gipsies — but genteel poverty 
in London ! " 

She looked at him impatiently. 

" I don't see where the genteel poverty comes in 
— in this case." She shrugged her shoulders in her 
sensitive, impatient way. 

" I see it only too well/* he said dejectedly. Then 
the proud thought came up in his mind: " If this 
brave girl cares for me and believes in me, and is 
willing to trust her fortunes to me, why should I 
refuse to make myself happy? Why should I not 
take her and work for her, and try to make her 
happy? " Full of this thought he caught her hand 
in his hands ; she seemed a little surprised, but was 
not in the least discomposed, and allowed it to re- 
main in his keeping for a moment. 

"Do you want me to help you?" she asked 
gently. 

To help him! The words and the tone bewil- 
dered him. 

" You can do more than . help me," he stam- 
mered, feeling once again on very insecure ground. 

" I cannot do more than help you," she said — 
and she stood embarrassed now — " but I will help 
you all I can." 

" Surely," he pleaded, " you can do more than 
just give me a helping hand?" He could not be- 
lieve even in that moment of wild hopefulness 
that she really meant to express her wiUingness to 
help him out with his desire to ask her to marry 
him.. 

"What else could I do?" she asked, blandly. 

" It IS for you to decide," he said. 

" For me to decide — me? " 

" For whom else, in Heaven's name?" 
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"Oh! I am afraid we don't quite understand 
each other," she said, in some confusion, and she 
rose from her chair. " I am so sorry." 

" Surely we can make it quite clear," Jim said, 
eagerly, for he felt that he was about to be dis- 
missed and that his audience was coming disas- 
trously to an end. 

" Yes, yes; of course we can. It was my fault 
altogether. I shall see it all clearly some other time, 
soon; but not just now. I am very impulsive, I 
don't always give myself time to think over things. 
It was a fault of mine since I was a child. Good- 
bye, for the present." 

"But I shall see you again?" unhappy Jim 
asked, forlornly. 

" Yes, oh, yes," she answered, with an embar- 
rassed manner; and then she added, more deci- 
sively: " Yes, Mr. Conrad, I should be very glad to 
see you soon again. I am afraid I have been mak- 
ing some sort of mistake. It is no matter, perhaps, 
but we had better have it out I think." 

" When can you let me see you? " the perplexed 
and disconsolate Jim asked. He hardly knew where 
he was now. 

" I don't know. Not to-day. The Morefields 
are just coming in, and they will expect you to take 
them somewhere. Have you any place in your 
mind?" 

" Oh, there are lots of places." 

"That's all right; they will want to see some- 
thing new." 

" Are you not coming? " 

" I ? — no — I can't go to-day, I have to write a lot 
of letters; and anyhow, I have done my duty. At 
least, I haven't done my duty, for I was told off to 
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entertain you until they came back, and I am afraid 
I have not entertained you much." 

" When will you see me? " Jim asked. 

" When? I don't know, but I will send for you 
— perhaps to-morrow, if you will come." 

** I shall come," Jim said, gloomily, as if he were 
Invited to come up for sentence. In fact, he had a 
kind of vaguely pervading idea that he was to be 
invited to come up for sentence. 

Then the Morefields came in. Gertrude greeted 
Jim with so sweet and kind a look, and such a sym- 
pathetic pressure of the hand, that he fancied she 
must surely know what his hopes had been, and 
what was to come of them, that she must have pitied 
him in her sisterly and compassionate little heart. 
He looked into her eyes with a sense of tender 
gratefulness; she dropped her eyelids under his 
glance, and a colour came into her cheeks. She 
has the true soul of sympathy, that girl, Jim thought. 

Then they talked about what they were going to 
do. Jim suggested all sorts of places to see, and 
at last they agreed upon their arrangements, and 
then it was discovered for the first time by the 
Morefields that Miss Vine could not go with them. 
Mrs. Morefield and Gertrude were sorry. Jim was 
probably a good deal more sorry, although he knew 
that even if Clelia had consented to accompany them 
he should not have had the slightest chance of any 
real talk with her, and this no doubt helped to recon- 
cile him to her remaining at home. For he was 
sure that he would have found it all too tantalising 
to be with Clelia, and not to have an opportunity 
of asking her what had gone wrong between them. 
He was so fond of the Morefields that he wanted 
to give himself up altogether to the task of amus- 
7 
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ing them, and making the day pleasant for them, 
and he knew that under the conditions he was not 
capable of doing this if Miss Vine were to be one 
of the company. This is the way of enamoured 
youth. It would often rather be without the loved 
object altogether than not have the loved object all 
to itself. Under present conditions, with the loved 
object present, Jim could not possibly attend to the 
Morefiefds; with the loved object out of sight, he 
could at all events make himself agreeable and help 
a little to render life pleasant for people whom he 
loved to please. So he took the Morefields to see 
all sorts of places which had associations worth 
treasuring, and he thought Miss Morefield more 
than ever kind and sweet ; he was touched by many 
a grateful glance of her eyes, and he hoped that she 
might soon meet someone who could love her and 
appreciate her, and make her " spirits all of com- 
fort,'' as someone in Shakspere puts it. So Jim had 
on the whole a quietly happy day — ^but he excused 
himself from dining with the mother and daughter. 
He felt under a sort of obligation to remain away, 
until Clelia had called him up for judgment and 
passed sentence. 

Some readers may perhaps have come already 
to the conclusion that Jim Conrad was a very fickle 
young man, who did not know his own mind — a 
very light-o*-love, in fact. He had just been lament- 
ing the loss of one sweetheart — why, it may be 
asked, by censorious observers, should he already 
be seeking for another? Perhaps, to begin with, 
there is no condition in which the heart of man, at 
least, so yearningly stretches out its tendrils to find 
a new love as that into which it feels itself plunged 
when it has been cruelly shaken out of the old love. 
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But the truth is that when Jim fell in with his so- 
called first-love, he was in that time of life and that 
form of temperament when a young man must fall 
in love with some woman or perish in the attempt. 
He was in love with being in love. He was in love 
with his beautiful betrayer — he thought her beau- 
tiful — others, no doubt, did not — ^just as Romeo 
was in love with Rosaline. Romeo was in love with 
Rosaline because the time had come when he must 
begin to be in love with some woman. Rosaline 
came in his way, he found her and fancied that he 
fell in love with her. But was his love for Juliet the 
less sincere because he really loved her after hav- 
ing fancied that he loved another? Did he not die 
for Juliet — and what could he have done more to 
prove his love? He certainly did not die for Rosa- 
line. Why should anyone not allow to Jim Conrad 
that which we all allow to Romeo? Jim was cer- 
tainly not anything like so picturesque a figure as 
Romeo — but he had his equal rights as a man and 
a brother. 

Jim dined somewhere, and looked in at a theatre, 
and felt dismal, and " eagerly he wished for mor- 
row," lik6 the unhappy young man in " The Rav- 
en." He dragged himself home forlornly to the 
Grand Hotel, .and sat in the courtyard and called 
for cognac and a syphon, and set himself to smoke. 
Presently he heard a cheery voice ringing in his 
ears and behold he saw Mr. Albert Edward Waley 
before him. 

" Hullo," Mr. Waley exclaimed, " I am so glad 
to see you! May I sit down here and join you in a 
smoke and a drink? " 

" Why, certainly," Jim saidt " I am delighted 
to see you." And really he was — for he was glad 
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to be roused out of his melancholy and his un- 
certainty, and the gladsome voice of Mr. Waley 
sounded quite musically to his somewhat lonely 
sense. 

** Well, look here, I have some good news to tell 
you," Mr, Waley exclaimed. " Here, gargon — du 
cognacy s'il voas plait. Thanks, old man " — this was 
to Jim — " don't trouble yourself, I have a cigar." 

" Well, what is your good news? " 

" Of course, it don't greatly concern you, but I 
take you to be a good-natured sort of chap, and 
you will be glad to hear it." 

" I am sure I shall if it pleases you," Jim brought 
out, feebly. He was still thinking of Clelia Vine. 

" It's this; I have heard from my pal — my chief, 
I mean — ^you know." 

" Not really?" Jim was not quite absorbed in 
interest. 

" Yes, but I have though. And do you know 
where he is just now of all places in the world." 

" Sorry to say I have not the slightest idea. In 
Paris?" 

" In Paris? Not a bit of it. But fancy, I have 
been hunting him half over the world, and he writes 
me from London! " 

" How lucky for you he is so near." 

" Yes, it is lucky for me, and I shall go over 
to-morrow. He is full of good spirits, and has quite 
a new thing on, which he says is the best thing he 
ever tumbled into." 
. *' Some sort of a speculation? " 

" Speculation, bless you! Well, yes, I suppose 
some people would call it a speculation. But some- 
how to my mind it seems rather too big a thing for 
that sort of name. I say, old man, I wnsh we could 
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bring you into it. Can't you be prevailed upon to 
stand in?" 

*' I am afraid I haven't any head for finance," 
Jim mumbled languidly. He was not without in- 
terest in his companion, but he knew he could not 
form any sensible opinion as to the scheme. Be- 
sides, he was thinking of his next interview with 
Miss Vine, and what might possibly come of it. 

" Finance? Oh, bless you, this is something 
rather bigger than mere finance. I say, didn't 
you tell me you were a book-writing sort of 
chap?" 

'* I told you I had a great ambition to write 
books — works of fiction — novels, you know," Jim 
put in modestly. 

*' Well, well! yes, to be sure! See there now! 
You have an ambition to write novels ! Well, and 
why not?" 

**Well, why not?" Jim rejoined, now rather 
amused. 

" As I say, why not? But look here, you might 
make a first-class Ai copper-fastened sort of novel 
out of many a thing we could put you up to — take 
my word for it." Mr. Waley's eyes were sparkling 
with excitement, and he poured out more cognac 
and drenched it — but did not drench it quite too 
lavishly— from the syphon. 

Some of the pulses of Jim's romantic nature 
were stirred by the suggestion of this possible open- 
ing of a new vein of romance for him. The instinct 
of the embryo novelist thrilled him into a new and 
lively interest. He was thinking too that to-mor- 
row might be a fatal day in the story of his love 
affair. He felt very much in the mood of the im- 
memorial lover who says to his own soul over- 
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^' Why, of course, hair^dressing is his business. 
I used to hear at school that there was a difference 
between vocation and avocation — one was the regu- 
lar thing, don't you know, and the other was a sort 
of interlude. Let me see now — let me pull myself 
together. How was it? Yes, of course — vocation 
was the regular business, and anything else was the 
avocation. I give you my word I am not quite cer- 
tain which is Coffin's vocation and which is his avo- 
cation." 

Jim did not think he was bound to care much 
either way, and he certainly had no intention of 
expressing any curiosity on the subject. So he 
smoked his cigar and sipped his brandy and water 
in silence for a time. Mr. Waley did not remain 
silent. He kept talking on about anything that 
came uppermost to his mind, and did not seem to 
notice whether Jim was listening to him or not. 
Jim for his part was beginning to get a Httle bit 
weary of the companionship. But he was not going 
to lose his chance of a sensation story just yet. 



CHAPTER IX.- 

MR. WALEY AS RECUITING BERGEANT. 

Jim looked up at the clock in the courtyard and 
saw that it was just eleven. Mr, Waley's eyes fol- 
lowed Jim's glance. Mr. Waley in another second 
gave Jim a nudge with his elbow. 

" See," Mr. Waley murmured, " here comes our 
man — ^just up to time — he always is." And Jim 
saw Marmaduke Coffin entering the courtyard. 
Coffin was dressed neatly, wore a light overcoat, 
and looked quite a gentlemanly sort of* man. He 
was dressed in English fashion rather than in 
French, 

'' Hello I '* Mr. Waley called to him, '' come this 
way." 

Coffin had been glancing 'round the courtyard 
to look for his friends, or rather for his host. He 
seemed a little surprised on seeing Mr. Waley with 
Jim. But his surprise found no expression in words 
and, after one glance, not more expression in looks. 

" Glad to see you, Mr. Coffin," Jim said. Un- 
consciously Jim seemed to have made up his mind 
that " Mr." Coffin was demanded by the neat dress 
and the tall hat. 

" Not kept you late, I hope? " Mr. Coffin asked 
with a quite jaunty sort of air. " Mr. Waley, I am 
so glad to see you." 
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" Have a drink, Coffin," said Jim, forgetting for 
the moment the tall hat and the neat get-up. 

" Thank you, Mr. Conrad; some brandy, please, 
and the syphon; and a cigar if you don't mind." 

These delicacies were all forthcoming. Then 
Waley began what might be considered serious 
talk. 

" Look here, Coffin," he said, ** I am going to 
London to-morrow morning by the first train." 

" Thought you would," said Coffin. 

" How the devil did you know?" Waley asked 
with an emphasis that somewhat astonished Jim 
Conrad. 

** Didn't know. Didn't say I knew. Said I 
thought so." 

"Why did you think so?" 

" How can a man know why he thinks anything? 
Come, now!" 

" I think he has you there," Jim said, not want- 
ing to be mixed up in any manner of disputation 
and rather anxious to be rid as soon as possible of 
both these English worthies. " How can anybody 
know why he thinks anything? I am sure I don't 
know half my time."* 

"No— that's right enough," Mr. Waley an- 
swered, somewhat more blandly. " But I fancied, 
Coffin, that you had some reason for what you said." 

" No reason at all, Mr. Waley. I seldom wait 
for reasons." 

" Well — anyhow — I am going over to-morrow 
to London." 

" Yes— well— what to do there? " 

" To meet the chief." 

"Quite so." Mr. Coffin's face expressed no 
manner of emotion. 
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" Yes — he is in London." 

" Gentlemen," Jim blandly interposed, " I am 
afraid I am rather in the way. I am sure you want 
to talk over some business affairs, about which, of 
course, I know nothing. Now, if you don't mind, 
I shall just go to my room and scratch off a letter 
or two, and then we can all three settle down to a 
quiet smoke." 

Jim was in truth beginning to be a little puz- 
zled about his companions and the kind of work 
they might be having in hand. The days of the 
highway robber were clearly over, and the mysteri- 
ous community described in Paul de Kock's 
" Moustache," who thrived on making unlicensed 
spirits, would hardly now take much for their 
money, coining would not be a safe and paying 
speculation, financial swindles were not generally 
managed by an inner circle of three, one being a 
hair-dresser; and, in short, Jim could make noth- 
ing of it. All the same he still thought it decidedly 
interesting, and was not anxious to lose more of it 
than he becomingly could. 

" Don't you go, Mr. Conrad," Waley said, im- 
pressively. " Don't you think of going unless you 
really want to. We ain't talking any treason here, 
we ain't making any plans against the rule of Queen 
Victoria, God bless her; and here's her jolly good 
health," and he tossed off another glass of cognac 
and water. " Nor yet, I give you my word, against 
the Republican Government of France, which now 
kindly protects us here, and receives us as its guests 
— at our own expense, of course. Good Lord, I re- 
member the rattling days of the Second Empire! 
What a time we had then. And I told you, Mr. 
Conrad, I was in the swim of it." 
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" Yes, you told me," said Conrad. ** It must 
have been awfully interesting." 

" It was, I tell you," 

'* But I am sure I am keeping you from your 
business talk all the same," Jim said blandly, " and 
so I shall leave you together — shall I say for half 
an hour? There will be time enough after." 

*' Now, look here, Mr. Conrad," Waley said, '* I 
shall speak right out with you. I want everything 
on the square. The first time I set eyes on you — 
here in this hotel^I took a Hking to you. Here, 
in this very courtyard where we are now sitting, and 
Coffin with us — I mean Coffin with us now, of 
course, he wasn't with us then — that first time." 

Mr. Coffin solemnly bent his head in admission 
of the fact of an absence which he regretted. 

" When I saw you that first time, I said in my 
own mind : Now that's a real man — an Englishman 
— blood, bone, and breeding. Then when I heard 
that you were one of the Conrads of the north coun- 
try — why, man alive, I know all about them. I was 
brought up, I may say, in the very shadow of their 
ancestral halls ; and my chief knows all about them 
too. And I know a lot about you, Mr. Conrad; 
and I know that you are a little down on your luck, 
as a man might say; I mean that you ain't likely 
to succeed to a great big fortune." 

" Mr. Waley," Conrad interrupted somewhat 
sternly, " I have not met you here to-night to dis- 
cuss my private affairs. I can't help your knowing 
about me what everybody can learn who takes the 
trouble to inquire; but I don't mean to discuss my 
family history or my personal condition with any 
stranger, however- well-intentioned he may be." 

Jim rose to his feet. 
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" No offence, Mr. Conrad, no offence," the im* 
perturbable Waley pleaded. " I didn't mean any 
harm. I gave you my sacred word of honour. You 
see my people were only a sort of adherents or vas- 
sals, so to speak, of the Northumbrian Conrads in 
old days, and I talk perhaps with the privileged 
freedom of the old retainer. Sit down again and let 
us have it out quietly." 

Jim had his weaknesses. One of them was an 
intense pride in his old Northumbrian family. Mr. 
Waley had touched that chord of weakness when 
he ascribed his rash talk to the privileged freedom 
of an old retainer. So Jim sat down again. Jim 
never liked being out of temper. Some men delight 
in it. It annoyed him.' 

" Well, Mr. Waley," he asked, " what do you 
want to say to me? " 

" It's just this. I think you are a sort of lad 
who ought to be put in the way of making your 
fortune, and I dare say the chief could put you in 
that way just now." 

" I should be very glad indeed to make a for- 
tune," Jim said; "few people could want it more. 
But I should first like to know how the fortune was 
to be made, and who the men are with whom I am 
to make it." 

"Right you are," Mr. Waley exclaimed; "just 
the very answer I should have expected from a 
Northumbrian Conrad. Well, I can't tell you to- 
night what's up, for I don't know until I see the 
chief.*' 

" But you must know what your line of enter- 
prise generally is? " 

" Oh, yes, I can tell you all about that." 

" What is it— banks, railways, ship canals, even- 
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ing newspapers, theatres, music-halls — that sort of 
thing?" 

" Mr. Conrad, we have souls above that sort of 
thing. We are — bend down your ear, please; there 
may be all sorts of listeners at these little tables 
here — we are explorers." 

"Explorers?" Jim asked, in amazement, and 
now at last beginning to doubt the sanity of his com- 
panion. Mr. Coffin sat with an aspect of undis- 
turbed and impenetrable gloom. 

" Explorers, yes, that's it," Mr. Waley said, nod- 
ding ever so many times, and beaming over with 
the kindliest smiles as if he had now put every one 
at his ease and disclosed a welcome secret. 

" Stanley, Emin Pasha, Burton, that sort of 
thing? " Conrad asked in perplexity. " I don't see 
great fortunes in that" 

" Oh, no, I don't mean that. We don't care 
twopence about the sources of the Nile any more 
than we care for watching the transit of Venus. 
We find out new soil where money is to be made — 
oil here, wheat there, ivory somewhere else, gold, 
copper, anything you please — oyster beds even — 
and we get up an international wrangle about it, 
don't you know, and then we try to make the best 
bargain we can for our rights. But we always give 
Old England the best chance; don't make any 
mistake about that. Yes, we do. But if we have 
found out a thing, we have a right to be paid for 
our find. Only fair that, ain't it? " 

" But I haven't heard much of your operations," 
observed the bewildered Conrad. 

" We only make the beginnings, don't you see, 
and we don't care to obtrude our own names on 
the public. Other people are only too glad to get 
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all the credit when they have bqught us out. The 
real, competitors are the Americans and the Ger- 
mans, and lately the French. But the Americans 
are the most eager of all, I can tell you, and they, 
are not by any means bad hands at a bargain." 

" Does Mr. Coffin do much exploring? " Jim 
asked, with a wondering glance at that silent and 
melancholy person. 

" Well, he explores in his own way, and in his 
own field, but he don't waste his health and strength 
much in tropical climates. There's a lot of informa- 
tion to be picked up among the English and the 
Americans who come here to Paris in the season — 
or out of the season, I should say — out of the Paris 
season. Mr. Coffin, I tell you, got a good deal of 
his education, as I did, under the Second Empire." 

" But I thought you told me you had been in 
Paris only about twenty years?" Jim asked, turn- 
ing to Coffin. 

" Only twenty years for good — or evil," Mr. 
Coffin grimly observed ; " but I was in Paris off and 
on before that time, and I served the Second Em- 
pire a good deal in London." 

" In what capacity, may I ask?" 

" In the capacity of observer, among the French 
refugee population in London, Leicester Square 
quarter, mostly." 

" Observer? — is not that rather a fine and a long 
word for it?" 

Mr. Coffin looked up, looked down, thought for 
a moment, and said, with a curious twinkle in his 
eye — 

" Spy, you mean?" 

" Yes, I did mean something like that." 

"Wrong!" Mr. Coffin calmly said. 
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" Quite wrong," Mr. Waley triumphantly de- 
clared. " Britons, sir, never, never, never can be 
slaves — or spies." 

" All the same, I don't quite understand," Jim 
put in. " Did you make any reports to the Prefect 
of Police, here, in Paris? " 

*' Not one," Coffin answered, wholly unper- 
turbed. 

" But you must have communicated the results 
of your observation — let us call it — to somebody in 
Paris." 

Mr. Waley smiled a benignant smile. " Why 
certainly!" he interjected in a suddenly assumed 
American accent. 

" Yes," Coffin answered, without showing in his 
voice the slightest trace of any manner of embar- 
rassment. " I reported to the chief." 

" To Mr. Waley's chief? " 

" To Mr. Waley's chief." 

" Who was certainly not the Prefect of Police? " 

'* Certainly not." 

" You may bet your bonnet- strings on that," Mr. 
Waley interposed, blandly. 

" Well, gentlemen," Jim said — he was beginning 
to be impatient — " I have not the least idea what 
or whom you are talking about, or what the ex- 
ploring business is that you are concerned in, or 
who the chief is, or who anybody is, or who either of 
you two may happen to be ; and I don't see how I 
could possibly help you in your exploring expedi- 
tions, seeing that I am not an explorer — at least I 
have never been so far in my life." 

" Half a moment, Mr. Conrad," Waley inter- 
posed, placing his right thumb half way up the first 
joint of his right forefinger, as if to indicate the 
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exact division of time to be allotted to him. " Half 
a moment, Mr. Conrad, sir! We don't want to press 
you into any service for which you might feel your- 
self disinclined from the first. But I think we could 
find you good work to do, and make good use of 
you." 

" I don't want to be made use of," Conrad in- 
terposed somewhat in a sharpened tone. 

" Half a moment, Mr. Conrad, sir " — ^and the 
right forefinger repeated the same gesture with the 
right thumb — " half a moment. Will you just wait 
a bit, until I have seen the chief and am in a posi- 
tion to tell you what we are going tobt asked to 
do? I don't know myself just yet — not the least 
in the world. I have only heard from the chief that 
he has got some good, strong thing in hand, and 
until I see him and talk with him I shan't know any 
more. You are not staying long here, I suppose? 
May I call to see you in London? " 

" You have my address," Conrad said, rather 
sullenly. 

" Yes, I have your address, but you might not 
care to see me all the same. You have worked 
yourself, I can see, into a wrong notion about our 
enterprises, and I want you to get the right ideas. 
Fancy my letting a Conrad of Northumberland 
into anything unworthy of his family and their 
fame!" Waley stood up, and there was a certain 
moisture in his eyes, and there was a tremble in his 
voice. 

Conrad was in many ways a tender-hearted 
youth, and was inclined to believe in the sincerity 
of people, and once again the allusion to the Conrad 
family touched him. 

" Come to see me whenever you like," he said, 
8 
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hurriedly. " I don't know how soon I shall be in 
London, but my return can't be many days off. 
Come and see me by all means; and now let us 
have our smoke out, and talk of something else. 
Mr. Coffin can tell us something about life in Paris." 

" I know nothing about what is called life in 
Paris," Mr. Coffin solemnly remarked. "I never 
go in for amusing myself." 

" Oh, by Jove, I do," Mr. Waley declared, em- 
phatically. 

When Jim went to his room that night he found 
that a little note had been left for him. It only 
said: " I shall be alone at two to-morrow, and shadl 
be glad to see you. — Clelia Vine." 



CHAPTER X. 

I COULD HAVE LOVED YOU, BUT- 



CoNRAD thought but little next day of his mys- 
terious companions of the previous night, and of 
their enterprise and their explorings and their chief 
and all the rest of it. He did not quite like to dis- 
miss them as two lunatics — and he was disposed 
to think that, lunatic or not, they were honest good 
fellows. But they did not occupy his mind over 
much. They did not occupy his mind, for instance, 
as Miss Vine did. 

He was rather glad to know that Waley had left 
Paris, and could not come in his way again for the 
moment He had not the least idea of visiting soon 
the hair-dresser's shop in the Rue de la Paix. He 
lounged about the Boulevards and the Champs Ely- 
sees idly and unrestingly; he did not according to 
his wont go to the Bois de Boulogne — and at last 
it became nearly time to call on Miss Vine. 

He found her as he had expected — as she had 
told him — alone. 

" Perhaps I ought not to have asked you to 
come to see me," she said, " but I so often act on 
mere impulse — and my impulse drove me that way." 

" I am very glad you did send for me, Miss 
Vine " 

" Yes, we got into some misunderstanding yes- 
109 
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terday, at least, I did, and I should like to have 
things made clear." 

" And I, too," Jim uttered fervently. 

" Yes, I am glad that we are of one mood — so 
far, at all events. I know that by sending for you 
I lay myself open to misunderstanding, but you will 
not misunderstand — I think we must have a very 
frank and outspoken talk just now. I think I am 
sorry — ^but " 

" You may take it for granted," Jim said, pas- 
sionately, " that I shall not misunderstand anything 
you say or anything you do ^" 

" Yes, I am sure of that. That is why I venture 
to talk to you in a way that I suppose most women 
would think a shocking way " 

" Talk to me in any way you will — I shall know 
that you mean it only to be kind to me — for my 
good." 

" I mean it only for your happiness — and 
mine " 

** And yours? Yours?" 

" Yes, indeed mine — for it would make me un- 
happy to see you unhappy." 

"You have it in your power to make me 
happy " 

" Ah, yes," she said, a faint flush covering for 
a moment her usually pale face — " that is just what 
I fancied, what I feared. I must speak out now: 
you will not think I am urged by any motive of 
idle self-conceit — ^but I would much — oh! ever so 
much rather you thought me self-conceited than 
coquettish or cold or hard-hearted." 

" I couldn't think you anything of the kind," he 
protested. But his heart was sinking, for he could 
guess well enough what sort of answer was to come. 
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He could guess the answer, but not the where- 
fore. 

" I fancied yesterday," she said — " and you must 
tell me honestly and courageously if I was mis- 
taken in my fancy — oh! I shall be so glad if I was 
mistaken in it " 

" You were not mistaken in it," he interposed, 
doggedly. 

" Oh, but you haven't heard what I was going 
to say " 

*' I know what you were going to say, and I 
shall spare you the pain of saying it You were 
not mistaken, you were never less mistaken in your 
life than when you came to think that I was in love 
with you! That is what you were going to say, is 
it not? I have at least saved you that much pain 
— ^the pain of putting it into words." 

" You have saved me the pain," she said. " It 
was kind of you, it was like you. Will you do 
something even more kind and generous still? 
Will you say you can spare me the pain of telling 
you anything more? Will you say you know the 
rest?" 

*' No," he answered passionately, and looking 
straight into her eyes, which drooped before his 
as before too strong a light, " I will not do that 
I must hear all you have to tell me. I will not give 
up until I know not merely what your answer is, 
but why and wherefore." 

" The why and wherefore I am sure you will not 
insist on having when I have told you what you 
compel me to say. I cannot marry you, Mr. Con- 
rad. There, is it not a shame of me? You have 
never asked me to marry you, and I suppose every- 
body in the world would say I had got but the just 
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punishment for my self-conceit and forwardness if 
you were to reply quietly that you never had any 
idea of asking me." 

" But you know I had every idea of asking you. 
You saw the words trembling on my lips many a 
time. I saw by the very manner in which you 
turned your eyes away that you saw it. Well, you 
will not marry me. Is that your positive and your 
final answer? " 

" It is my positive and final answer." 

" And now will you tell me why? Do you not 
care about me? Or, look here, is it not possible 
that you might come to care about me? " 

" Oh, yes, indeed," she answered quietly; " very 
possible and very likely that I might come to care 
about you, if I let my feelings take that way." 

" Then you do care about me," he exclaimed, 
almost triumphantly. 

" Yes, I do, very much indeed. I admire you, 
I have faith in you; I find you a delightful com- 
panion. I am sure I know you, and I believe you 
are a man to make a woman happy. But I cannot 
marr>' you, and I cannot love you." 

" Cannot love me — or will not? " 

" Must not," she answered in a sweet, low tone. 
" If it is of any comfort to you to know that I could 
have loved you if we had met under different con- 
ditions — if we had met earlier, perhaps — only then 
it might have been too early." She spoke these 
words as one following some track of thought 
wholly her own and which his mind could not 
tread. " Yes, under happier conditions I could 
have loved you, I should have loved you." 

Even the purest love of man to woman is so 
blended with self-love that poor Jim found some 
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consolation at that moment for her absolute refusal 
by her confession that she could have loved him. 
For he could interpret that \n only one way — she 
did love him, she did actually love him. It was not 
the common sort of obstacle that stood in his way. 
At least he was to be spared the pain of hearing her 
say that she cared for him as a sister cares for her 
brother. 

" Some wall is between us? " Jim asked. 

" A wall is between us indeed." 

" Walls have fallen down before now." 

" This wall is not likely to fall down. Mr. Con- 
rad, I owe you too much confidence, and I like you 
too well, not to let you know the whole reality and 
not to put my secret absolutely into your hands. 
Mr. Conrad, I am married! " 

" Oh! " Conrad gave an inarticulate groan, and 
sprang from his seat. He saw nothing for a mo- 
ment, he felt as if the floor were rocking under his 
feet, and the windows darkening before his eyes. 

" Yes, I am married. I do not expect to see him 
again " — she paused over the word " him " — she 
seemed as if she could not or would not say " my 
husband" — "but I am married and he is young; 
he is well able to fight with life, and I wish him well, 
and I wish him happy, but I do not wish to see him 
again. There, do not ask me any more. I need 
not tell you never to breathe a word of this to any- 
one else." 

" Oh " — he made an impatient motion as if to 
repudiate and shake away any possibility of his 
being guilty of such an offence. 

" No, of course, I know you will not. I don't 
even know why I said anything about it." 

" Does anyone else know of this? " 
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" Gertrude Morefield alone. She knows every- 
thing, except that I have told you. I shall not tell 
her that for the present, but I shall tell it to her some 
time — soon, perhaps, if things should go as I could 
wish." 

" What things, and what do you wish? " Poor 
Jim dropped back into his seat, still so stunned by 
the news that he felt himself putting questions in a 
queer, perfunctory sort of way. It came back upon 
his memory strangely how he felt one day when he 
got a heavy fall in the hunting-field, and was un- 
conscious for a time, and that when he came partly 
to himself again he began asking commonplace 
questions of those around him concerning the inci- 
dents of the field. 

" I should wish for the happiness of some of my 
friends," she said, with a sweet smile, " if it could . 
be." 

" Don't wish for my happiness," Jim said. 

"Why not?" 

" Oh, how can you? " he asked, almost angrily. 
" You know that I can't be happy, any more than 
you can." 

" I cannot be happy, certainly," she said. 
" Nothing could bring about happiness for me. 
The wreck that I have made of my own life — and — 
and of the lives of others will be a bitter memory 
to me all through my time. But, my friend, you 
are different, things are not quite so bad with you. 
There are other women in the world " 

" Not for me," he interposed, vehemently. 

" You think so now — yes — ^and I honour you for 
it. But time brings change." 

He made an impatient gesture of protest. 

" No, I don't want to make too much of that 
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now, but it is a truth, my friend. Once I thought 
there could be no man in the world but one for me. 
But stay, yes, there is something more I do wish 
to tell you. I want to excuse myself in your eyes." 

" There is no need," he said, sullenly. " I blame 
you for nothing." 

" I blame myself so much, and I cannot have it 
on my mind without telling you. I want you to 
know why I did not bluntly discourage you days 
and days ago, when it could have been done in the 
easiest way." 

" Yes," he said, " you might tell me that. I am 
sure you had only the kindest purpose — ^but I think 
I should like you to tell me of that." 

" I encouraged your coming here from the first 
— did I not? " she asked, with a certain hesitation. 

" Yes, I thought you did." 

" And I was always very friendly and confiden- 
tial with you — ^was I not? " 

" You were, indeed; I thought so always," poor 
afflicted Jim said, all the memories of those happy 
days crowding back upon him and crushing him. 
" Yes, you made me love you." 

" I never meant it, my friend. I encouraged 
you — urged you because I thought I was helping 
you. I liked you from the first — and I thought you 
liked me — but not in that way. Listen " — and she 
sank her voice almost to a whisper — " I thought you 
liked me because — because — I was the friend of 
Gertrude Morefield ! " 

Jim once again sprang from his seat. 

"Good God!" he said, "how could you have 
thought that? " 

"I did think it, why shouldn't I? You knew 
her, I am sure you admired her — ^why should I not 
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have thought that you cared for her? She liked 
you, and thought highly of you, and — well, anyhow, 
there was nothing to make me see why you should 
not have been in love with her. And I thought you 
were in love with her — I did, indeed — and until 
quite, quite lately. I thought you came to see me 
only because by seeing me you got to see her. Yes, 
I did. It was only yesterday I found out the truth, 
for I know it is the truth, since you have told me so." 

" Oh, yes, it is the truth," he said, sadly. 

" And then I made up my mind that I must tell 
you, at the risk of any misconception — misconstruc- 
tion — anything." 

"There isn't any; there couldn't be any," Jim 
murmured. 

" No, I know that now — ^yes, of course, indeed 
I thought it then. I love her so much, and I like' 
you so much — oh, yes, I have so much love for you 
— that I thought it would be happy for you both to 
be brought together. I believed I was doing you 
both a service. Well, come, I have been very blunt 
and outspoken with you, may I be a little more 
blunt and outspoken still? May I?" 

" Say anything you please." 

" The tone of your voice sounds a little harsh. 
Is your heart bitter towards me?" 

" No, God knows," he said. His heart was torn 
with love for her, compassion for her, the horror 
and despair of losing her. 

" Well, what I want to say is this — Is it too late 
— even yet? Is it quite too late? " 

" Too late for what? " 

"Too late— for her?" 

" Clelia — Clelia! Do you really think love can 
be forgotten in that way, in that space of time? " 
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" Most things may be forgotten," Clelia said, 
with a sad smile. " I have found it so. Love may 
be forgotten, promises, pledges may. be forgotten, 
honour may be forgotten, yes, even self-interest 
may be forgotten '* 

" Is nothing then remembered? " he asked, dis- 
consolately, wonderingly, as he looked into her 
quick moving, gleaming eyes. 

" I don't know," she answered, stammeringly — 
" perhaps with a woman like me the sense of in- 
jury — the hatred of treason — of betrayal — is likely 
to be immortal. But come — ^let us talk more quiet- 
ly. Let us, whatever we do, not get into sentiment. 
I have dealt fairly with you — I have told you a great 
deal. I have tried to console even your self-love " 
— and these words went to the very heart of the 
young man, for he could not but know that self-love 
is mixed up with the other love — ^with the deep and 
passionate love for another. " Now you know that 
I cannot marry you. I have really no husband, 
and I shall never have a lover. You and I can 
never come nearer than we are at the moment — 
never, never! We are friends, real true friends — 
and we never can be anything else. Why can you 
not love my friend — my other friend? I love her 
— she is well worth the love of any honourable man. 
Oh, if I had only known such a man when I was 
younger — when I was young! " 

The girl started from her seat and stood by the 
window for a moment with her back turned to him. 
What memories, he wondered, were passing 
through her perturbed mind as she moved away 
from him and looked out of that window. Suddenly 
she turned round and faced him anew. 

" You would make her happy," she said abrupt- 
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ly, " and I think she would make you happy! Oh, 
my dear friend, the thing we call passionate love 
is much best left alone in this world. It never 
comes to anything but frustration and disappoint- 
ment. She is a good girl and a loving girl and a 
clever girl. If I were a man I should love her. 
Why should you not try to love her — if only for my 
sake?" 

" I can't transfer my love," he said, almost sul- 
lenly. " It's not like a public-house license with 
me. I can't have you — that's quite clear — I don't 
want any other woman." 

" You told me yourself you were in love be- 
fore " 

" I told you I thought I was in love." 

" Very well, you think you are in love with me 
now." 

"Think!" he said, angrily. 

" Oh, my friend, I do not wish to hurt you in 
any way. You do love me now, but you thought 
you loved the other woman ; I do not a,sk who she 
was, it is no concern of mine to know, and, per- 
haps — perhaps you may be cured of this hopeless 
love for me. You have told me that you love me 
— ^and at first it terrified me — knowing what I did 
and what you did not know. But I confess it — and, 
oh, forgive me when I say it — ^that it did gladden 
me to hear from your own lips that you loved me. 
How wicked I am, and yet not so wicked as to let 
you go on without knowing the whole truth! " 

" I have no thought of blame for you, Clelia," 
he said. " I shall hold you always in my heart. I 
shall never trouble you any more. I told you before 
this that I have one merit which a woman ought to 
prize — I am a man very easily got rid of." 
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"Oh," she exclaimed, "got rid of! as if I 
wanted to get rid of you! " 

" I don't accuse you of any personal intention 
that way," he said, with a melancholy smile, " but 
it is clear that you and I can't keep together on the 
same terms any more. Very well, I give you up. 
But I think I would rather that you did not recom- 
mend me to take some other woman to fill your 
place." 

".You hardly know how good and sweet she 
is." 

" What does that matter? " he asked. " She is 
not you." 

" She is ever so much better." 

"Then she is too good for me — ^and so it comes 
to the same." 

"Must I tell you something more?" Clelia 
asked in a tone of one who makes a last appeal. 

" IVe said already — tell me anything you 
like." 

" Mr. Conrad, listen— Gertrude Morefield is in 
love with you." . 

" She isn't — I don't believe it. She has told me 
herself over and over again that love has never en- 
tered into her life." 

" Love had not knocked at her door perhaps 
when you first came her way — but now it is differ- 
ent. Most girls talk like that — until the man comes 
— ^the man who makes them learn a different story. 
I understand every thought in the girl's mind and 
every feeling in her heart — ^and she is in love with 
you — ^Jim!" 

The word " Jim " penetrated him with a curious 
intermixture of pleasure and pain. The thrill of 
pleasure came first — and then the pang of pain sud- 
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denly followed. Never had she called him by his 
familiar name before — ^there was the sudden sense 
of rapture. But she called him by his name now 
as she was striving to interest him in another 
woman — striving to hand him over to another 
woman — she called him by his name to signify that 
there might be friendship and affection between 
them and nothing more — ^and there came in the 
pain. She could not have chosen any better, more 
tender, more hopeless form of signifying to him 
that all was over between them except friendship. 
And to the lover friendship seems so barren and so 
cold and so cruel! When the lover can warm him- 
self in winter by the light of a star he will be able 
to comfort himself for the refusal of a woman's love 
by the offer of her friendship. 

Jim was a plucky and a manly fellow. He was 
quite up to the comprehension of the fact that every- 
thing does not go comfortably and right with men 
in human affairs. He pulled himself together. 

" All right," he said. " What do you want me 
to do?" 

" I want you to forget me." 

Then he broke down — 

" That be ! " he said, abruptly, and then at 

once grew ashamed of himself and hastily explained 
— " I beg pardon, I am sure — I didn't mean that, of 
course — but what I did mean to say was that I 
can't quite promise to forget you — all at once, any- 
how. You must ask me something easier," he 
added, with a smile that did its best to be heroic. 

" I ask you something which I am sure will be 
much for your own good and your own happiness 
in the end " 

** Yes?" he interjected, dismally. 
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" I ask you to think of Gertrude Morefield. I tell 
you that she is the sweetest girl I know, and the 
truest and fondest — she is worth a score of me — ^and 
she is in love with you, Jim — ^as sure as " 

" As I am in love with you! " 

" Yes," she answered, with a reckless smile on 
her pale face — " and as sure as I should be in love 
with you — if I could — ^if I dared." 

" And do you think," he asked, almost sternly, 
" that is a good way of prevailing on me to go and 
make love to another woman — to tell me that you 
know I am in love with you, and that you would 
love me if you dared? " 

"I do, yes — I do, for we are reasonable crea- 
tures, and we are not mere boy and girl; you can- 
not marry me, and I cannot love you; and we both 
know that there are different kinds of love — ^and that 
the wild romantic love is not the one that wears the 
best. Yes, I have been very outspoken with you, 
I have shown you my whole heart. Nothing is 
possible between us but friendship — and if you only 
feel as I do, nothing is impossible for us but the ex- 
tinction of our friendship! " 

" Friendship is ice! " he exclaimed. 

" Friendship is solid earth," she answered, " and 
love is the glow of the sky which we cannot reach 
—or the light of the stars which thrills our souls 
on a bright summer night, but cannot guide our 
way. Come, now, I am growing sentimental my- 
self, and I don't intend to do that. Well, will you 
think of what I have told you? " 

" Think of the hard fact that you are married, 
and cannot love me? How soon do you fancy I 
shall cease to think about that? " 

" Oh, no, my friend, I know that you will think 
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about that What I meant was to ask you to think 
over what I have told you about Gertrude More- 
field. Remember, her mother may be carried off at 
any time, and she may be left alone." 

" And then you would propose to go out of civ- 
ilisation altogether? " 

" I would much rather she remained in civilisa- 
tion, if she were sheltered by you." 

Jim's mind was passion-tossed. He was madly 
in love with Clelia, he had the deepest feeling of 
compassion for her, and yet he was angry with her. 
He was hurt by the thought that she could turn 
him over to any other woman. She could not 
really have cared about him, he thought, if she 
could coolly propose that he should thus transfer 
his love, and give another woman the key of his 
heart, or invite another woman to have the key to 
his heart, but not his heart. And yet what better 
could he do? Young men in love have no horizon 
— no proportions — no perspective. Jim could see 
nothing for him in the future but the futile -love 
for a woman he could not marry, whom he could 
not make happy. If there was in the world some 
other woman whom by marrying he could make 
happy, why not turn to some use an existence which 
would otherwise be all in vain? 

" Yes, I will think of what you have told me.*' 
His voice choked a little as he spoke. An unac- 
customed moisture came into his eyes. 

" That is all I ask," she replied. 

" But it won't come to anything," he said, ab- 
ruptly, and he rose to go. She hardly appeared to 
be listening. 

" Oh, yes, one thing more I must ask of you, 
and I shall beseech it of you, if you will," she said. 
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" and if nothing less than a beseeching prayer will 
avail to touch you ^" 

" Oh! " the poor young man groaned out, " as 
if you had not only to ask whatever you wanted of 
me. 

" Yes, yes, I know — I know quite well, oh, my 
friend — I understand you quite! Do you think I 
do not understand a nature like yours? Do you 
think I am not able to understand it? " 

Poor Jim was embarrassed. He did not know 
that his was a peculiarly exalted nature, and yet he 
did not want to be rude enough to disparage her 
gift of divining by her own fancy some peculiarly 
exalted nature. So he only said: 

" I will promise anything you ask me to prom- 
ise." 

" And you will keep your word, I know." 

" A man always keeps his word," Jim said, al- 
most sternly. 

** Yes, I know — a man that is a man. But a 
woman that is a woman does not always keep her 
word. Anyhow you are not a woman, and you will 
keep your word. Well, then, promise me this '* 

" I will promise you anything you like ! " 

" Promise me that you will never try to find out 
who my husband is, or anything of my unhappy 
story, or try to meet my husband, or try to do any- 
thing at all to help me — in that way, of course, I 
mean." 

" From my soul," he said, fervently. " I can 
promise to do just as you wish in all that relates 
to your life-history." 

" And not more?" she asked, with a sweet, in- 
viting smile. " Not all that relates to the life-his- 
tory of someone else — of someone else? " 
9 
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" Oh, I have gone far enough," he said, impa- 
tiently. " I can't promise to love anybody but 
you." 

There was a moment's pause. Then he began 
again. 

" I suppose I must not go with you to Algiers, 
or Egypt, or wherever you are going?" 

** Oh, no," she said. " You must not go with 
us. You see you say you are very fond of me " 

"Say, say! I am very fond of you," he inter- 
rupted her quite angrily. 

" Well, yes, I know what you mean, and I be- 
lieve all you tell me. But if that is so, or since it is 
so, it is quite clear, my friend, that you and I had 
better not go travelling about in company, even 
though we have other companions — or, as I would 
rather put it now, because we have other compan- 
ions." 

" Why is it worse because we have other com- 
•panions?" he asked, in a sinking and sickly 
tone. 

" Why? Because if I am anything at all real, I 
am a good friend to my friend." 

" But what has that to do " 

" What has that to do? As if you didn't know! 
Because Gertrude Morefield is my friend, and I will 
not have you going about with her and thinking of 
me all the time." 

" I should be thinking of you all the time," he 
said, grimly. 

" So you have told me, and I believe you; and 
therefore I must not have it, and I won't have it. 
Tell me you will think of Gertrude, and you may 
go over the world with us." 

" I am very fond of Miss Morefield," he said, in 
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a stammering sort of way, " but I cannot think of 
her while you are there." 

" Well, and you know you must not think of me 
at all! I have told you more than I ought to have 
told, but I wanted to save you from needless pain 
if I could; and so I gave you the full opportunity 
of getting out of all difficulty by saying that you 
were not likely in the least to fall in love with 
me. You see you missed an easy chance of es- 
cape." 

" How can you talk like that? " he asked. " Is 
there not full truth between you and me? " 

" Oh, yes, I hope so, I feel so." 

" Then let us talk the truth. I love you, and I 
shall always love you ^" 

" Oh, hush, my friend! I must not listen to talk 
like that; and you, if I know you, will not want me 
to listen to it. Let us not spoil a dear and possible 
friendship by a wholly impossible attempt at love. 
Do remember that after all there is nothing better 
in life than friendship; and that, whether we like 
it or not, there is nothing else possible between you 
and me! " 

" Then I must not go with you? " he pleaded. 

" No, certainly you must not. I will urge Mrs. 
Morefield to leave Paris, at once, and you can say 
that you have to go back to London." 

" Must I go back to London? " asked Jim, dis- 
tractedly. 

" You must, indeed. You must find a career 
there, and you may find out when you are there the 
woman that you really love." 

" I have found her," he said. 

" No; you thought you had. You thought you 
had found her once before; try the third wave — 
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that they say lifts one to success and the 
shore!" 

" Oh!" lie exclaimed, and he left her. She would 
not forget that fanciful, that fancied first love of 
his. The words she spoke stung him. His heart 
was bitter against her, and yet how he loved her! 



CHAPTER XL 

THE SWEET SORROW OF PARTING. 

Jim's last night in Paris had come. What a 
time he had had of it in. Paris — ^this time! How 
happy he had been! how miserable he had been! 
How delightful, how distressful! how perplexed 
and utterly futile it had been! Now all was over, 
and he was going back to London, to Clarges Street 
and the Voyagers' Club, and he must take up the 
work, the prosaic work, of life again, or rather, 
indeed, for the first time and at the beginning. 
*' Muss selber nun Philister sein/' as the German 
student-song puts it, must come down from his high 
horse of fancy and imagination and impossible love- 
' making and be himself a Philistine and a worker 
like everybody else. And a worker for what? He 
could live well enough, he could pay for his daily 
bread and his club and his clothes, and what did 
he want else, now that his dreams had all evapo- 
rated? Or why not go to some new country? A 
new country is a new career. Why not California 
or Australia or South Africa? Ah, and the thought 
flashed suddenly through him, why not hear fully 
the schemes of Waley? Why not get to know the 
mysterious chief, who would doubtless turn out to 
be not mysterious at all, but only some plucky Brit- 
ish adventurer with a heart for any fate? What 
127 
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could suit Jim better in his present mood? West- 
ward ho — Eastward ho — Northward ho — South- 
ward ho — anywhere ho — it was all one to him. " I 
am glad to go back to London," he said to himself. 
" I have no further business here," as indeed he had 
not. 

For days and days, under the charm of Clelia 
Vine's company he had forgotten all about the mys- 
tery of the ring. Now, he could not tell why, he 
took it out and studied its hieroglyphic all over 
again. Was it because it soothed him to remind 
himself that others had suffered and were suffering 
as well as he? Perhaps that was the reason at the 
bottom of his consciousness, but on the surface 
of his consciousness no reason showed itself. It 
seemed to him as if he had taken up the ring by 
the merest haphazard. But having taken it up he 
studied it anew and tried to read its riddle. 

He put it before him on his dressing table that 
last night in Paris, and he began to think — not of 
it, but of himself. He had been hit very hard this 
time, he thought. He had been hit two ways — he 
was bitterly disappointed about Clelia, and he was 
perhaps to be the source of bitter disappointment 
to Gertrude, for whom already he felt a warm affec- 
tion. He could never forget how when he was in 
the depths of his first love-trouble she came and 
all unconsciously stepped between him and his fight- 
ing soul. He remembered the music of her voice 
first night when he ventured to speak to her. It 
seemed as if she had come to him and put a friendly 
hand upon his shoulder and spoken words of en- 
couragement into his ear and told him that there 
was something yet to live for in the world. And 
now he came to learn that she had grown to care 
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about him — and he must disappoint her. For he 
could not help himself; he loved Clelia Vine. And 
Clelia had only encouraged him because she be- 
lieved that through her he was seeking to approach 
Gertrude Morefield. 

There was enough for him to think about with- 
out embarrassing himself in futile and speculative 
conjectures over the troubles and the disappoint- 
ments of other, and unknown lovers whose very ex- 
istence he had only come to guess at by deciphering 
the hieroglyphic posy of a ring. But to study the 
ring mystery, which of late he had nearly forgotten, 
had a new fascination for him now. He began to 
feel as if he had been ungrateful to the ring, had 
renounced his duty to it while he thought he was 
happy, had wholly forgotten the woman with the 
wrecked life whom he had created for himself out of 
his own conjectures during the first days of his visit 
to Paris. He did not allow himself to think as to 
how he should meet the Morefields again, or wheth- 
er he ought to meet them again. He did not even 
occupy himself much with any conjectures as to the 
sad story of Clelia's life. What would be the use? 
She was gone from him, she could be nothing to 
him; the very kindness and very tenderness of her 
words and her manner to him filled him with a new 
despair. She was so frank with him, because she 
never had really cared for him. Her great anxiety 
about him was to try to get him to offer himself to 
another woman. He set himself deliberately to 
study the ring lying before him, and almost began 
to regard it as a talisman which he ought for ever 
to have kept with him, and which he had laid aside 
and forgotten. The talisman was bound to have its 
revenge, he thought. At last, worn out with think- 
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ing, he went to bed and fell asleep with the ring 
under his pillow. He seemed as if he could not 
sleep without it now — as if he must never part from 
it -again until he had read its mystery, and found 
out its rightful owner. 

Then he woke with a great start and a cry. The 
cry it was that wakened him. For he had had a 
dream which seemed to him extraordinary now, and 
yet was as a dream that might well have come be- 
fore. Was it a mere nightmare, or was it an in- 
spiration? He thought that he was sitting some- 
where with Clelia, long before — ^before he had ever 
met her — and he saw on her finger the ring which 
he now held in his care, and under the pillow. Yes, 
there it was on her finger, with its enamelled and 
hieroglyphic letters on the outside! The whole idea 
broke upon him like a revelation, and yet when he 
began to waken up fully, and to get his senses clear- 
ly about him he could not think that it was anything 
but a wild chimera of the night. 

All the same it took possession of him. Clelia 
had been in Paris longer than Mrs. Morefield knew 
of; that he had thought quite certain, even when 
he did not attach the slightest importance to the 
possibility. For some reason or other the two girls 
had not allowed Mrs. Morefield to know exactly 
the day on which Miss Vine came to Paris. There 
was not much to go on in that — but there possibly 
was something. The dream might be explained 
easily enough. All unconsciously to himself Con- 
rad might have been working the story of Clelia 
into the mystery of the ring, and full consciousness 
may have burst forth in blossom, as it often does 
in a dream. The idea seized hold of him. Francisco 
— Rosita — ^there was nothing to suggest Miss Vine 
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in that. Still, here is a young and beautiful woman 
with a sad story of some kind, who was in Paris 
the day when the ring was thrown away, and whose 
presence in Paris that day was known only to her 
one most intimate friend — surely there was some- 
thing suggestive in all that. What could he do? 
How could he test the truth of any conjecture? 
What right had he even to attempt to find out? 
Mrs. Morefield had said she never made any attempt 
to find out Clelia's secret — ^why should he propose 
to be less discreet? Oh, yes, he told himself a rea- 
son soon enough as he sat up in his bed that per- 
plexed morning. Because he might be able to help 
her — because he was a man and knew the world — 
did he, poor fellow? — and because he could desire 
nothing more than to devote himself to her service. 
To do him justice this was the uppermost thought 
in his mind. She was entangled in an unhappy mar- 
riage, and of course there was no hope or chance 
for him — but youth is often very generous in its 
love, and glories in the idea of suppression and self- 
sacrifice and service rendered to the loved one at 
the cost of one's own self-effacement and surrender. 
As men grow older this feeling grows colder, but it 
is sometimes very fond and true in youth. 

This was the feeling that filled Jim Conrad's 
mind. All hope for himself must die. But he 
might be able to serve and to help her. How he 
did not even stop to consider. It was the early 
hour of a lovely autumnal morning in Paris, and 
the sun was streaming in at the windows, and all 
the world was young again, and anything seemed 
possible to the generous and half-poetic mind. 
Jim had now a sudden wild inane longing to see 
Miss Vine — if she must be called Miss Vine — once 
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again before he went back to London and to his 
new life. But he did not want to see her in the 
presence of the Morefields, and he had yet to pay 
his formal visit of farewell to the Morefields, and 
he did not want a common farewell to all. How 
times had changed for him since that day — ^the 
other day — ages ago — a few weeks ago — since first 
he met the Morefields at the table d'hote! All the 
world had changed for him since then. And he had 
a strange foreshadowing creeping over him that 
the change which had been was as nothing to the 
change that would be. In the mind and in the heart, 
in the spirit and in the sense, of this healthy, vig- 
orous, plucky, well-read, well-cultured young man, 
there was what Hamlet calls " a kind of fighting " 
that sometimes, he could not tell wherefore, made 
him wish that he were a woman and could relieve 
his feelings by what women call " a good cry." 
But in place of having a good cry Jim had a bad 
breakfast; not that the food of the Grand Hotel 
was bad, but that the appetite somehow would not 
come just then for any food. 

Then he wandered out and found his way to the 
Bois de Boulogne and to the accustomed place. 
He leaned over the railings and looked at the still 
somewhat far distant spot where he had picked up 
the ring, the ill-gifted ring as he assumed it to be. 
His dream had naturally revived his interest in the 
ring, and he thought he would go and stand, as 
nearly as his memory would allow him, on the very 
spot where he had found it. " I want to see it for 
the last time," he said to himself, " for I shall never 
come to Paris again." Alas, how easily fond youth 
tells itself in its heart-trouble that it will never come 
to this, that, or the other particular place again! 
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Just as he was about to scramble over the rail- 
ings he. happened to look round — and light came 
into the avenue — for there was Clelia Vine walking 
slowly and all alone on the footpath and coming 
towards him. Suddenly, irresistibly, the thought 
of his dream flashed up in his mind. He went to 
meet her. The unexpected meeting seemed to have 
embarrassed them both. She was the first to re- 
cover her self-possession. 

" So early! " she said, with a kindly smile, and 
something very like a blush. 

" I often walk here in the morning," he an- 
swered, rather stupidly. " Don't you? " 

" Sometimes — yes, not often, seldom indeed — 
only when the mood takes me." 

"The mood? What mood?" 

" Why, that mood," she answered, now with self- 
possession quite recovered. "The mood to walk 
out early, and to walk here." 

" Oh, yes," he said, blankly, " quite so." Then 
he hurriedly added, " I am leaving for London to- 
J^ight, you know." 

" As if I didn't know! As if I hadn't driven you 
away!" 

" Oh, no, you haven't driven me away." 

" Well, of course you will see Mrs. Morefield and 
Gertrude before you leave Paris?" 

" Yes, indeed yes — I could not possibly leave 
without saying good-bye to them. I owe them too 
much of kindness." 

" You speak very solemnly," she said, with a 
somewhat melancholy smile. " It is not likely that 
you are to say a farewell of them for ever." 

"Well, I don't know, I have vagfue ideas of 
going into some quite new far-off country and strik- 
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ing out some new path; but never mind about that 
just now. What way are you walking?" 

" I was thinking of turning back," she said, 
sadly. For she knew what was meant by the long- 
ing to go off to the far foreign country. 

" May I walk a little with you? I am not going 
back to the hotel just yet." 

" Oh, yes, I shall be delighted. At least, I don't 
quite know about being delighted, for I am sorry 
to hear you talk about throwing yourself away on 
some strange and far-off country." 

" One must do something." 

" One needn't do that." 

They now turned round and began to walk 
slowly towards the Arch of Triumph and the city. 
They walked for a few paces in silence. Conrad 
had much to say or thought he had, but the 
words froze upon his lips. A woman less sin- 
cere than Clelia would have affected not to notice 
his embarrassment. She came to the point at 
once. 

" You have something to say to me, Mr. Con- 
rad? I know you have." 

" Not very much — or to any great purpose; 
but " * 

" Yes, tell me." She spoke* encouragingly, win- 
ningly. 

"Is there anything I could help you in?" he 
asked, bluntly. 

" You? Oh, no, there is nothing! Nothing at 
all." 

"Why not?" 

" Because — ^what could you do? " 

" Ah, well, that is, exactly what I do not know; 
but you might perhaps be able to tell me." 
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" Oh, no, there is nothing. You see I have good 
friends." 

" Women — ^yes." 

" Come, now, don't let Gertrude hear you speak 
in that contemptuous tone about women and their 
help!" 

" Indeed, I had not the faintest notion of the 
kind. Only there are things in which a man can 
help a woman better than a woman can. Don't you 
remember the story of the woman's rights woman 
in America who happened to get left alone in 
a log-house on the frontier of an Indian terri- 
tory?" 

" No, what was the matter with her? " 

" Well, she confessed to her secret heart that 
when it came to a question of loading and discharg- 
ing a shot-gun she kinder preferred to have a man 
around." 

Clelia smiled a sort of thanks-for-kind-inquiries 
smile. 

" Yes," she answered; " but there is no need of 
a shot-gun in this case." 

" No, I suppose not; but you would understand 
my illustration all the same." 

" My dear friend, of course I understand your 
illustration. I think I understand you and your 
illustration too. But in plain words you can do 
nothing for me. Nothing in life can ever be well 
with me again " 

" Oh, pray don't talk like that! " he exclaimed, 
passionately, in protest against this sentence of de- 
spair. 

" What is the use of not saying it? I don't say 
it to every one. I say it only to you — and to Ger- 
trude. I have never said it even to Mrs. More- 
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field, whom I love with quite a tender affection. 
Nothing in life can ever be well with me again." 

" I do not even know your trouble," he said, 
rather sullenly. 

" You do not — why should you be troubled with 
it — ^you cannot help me out of my trouble." 

" Is your husband living? " he asked, abruptly. 

" He is, at least I suppose he is " 

" Do you hope he is? " The words escaped him 
before he quite understood what their effect on her 
would be. She drew herself back with the appear- 
ance of a certain shock. 

" My husband is my husband! " she said, coldly. 
" I am not likely to wish for his death." 

" No, no, of course not," poor Jim said, discon- 
solately. " I didn't mean that at all! " 

"Then I wonder, Mr. Conrad, what did you 
mean?" 

" I really don't know. I had a vague but very 
strong sense of wishing to serve you somehow; and 
I suppose I wanted first of all to get at the facts of 
your story." 

" You can't get at the facts of my story, or any 
of them," she said; "unless I choose to tell you; 
and I shall not tell you, for it would not do me any 
good or you any good. Now, Mr. Conrad, listen to 
me. You have been very kind, and sympathetic, 
and sweet to me. I value — oh, you do not know 
how much — your kindness and your sweetness and 
your sympathy. But it is only a waste of your time 
to try to help me in any way. There are others 
whom you might help, you can't help me. You do 
not know anything about me." 

"Suppose I should ever know — suppose I 
should ever come to guess something about you? " 
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" You could not," she said, composedly; "it is 
impossible." 

" Impossible! oh, nothing in life is impossible. 
I may know yet." 

"About me?" 

" About you — you — you! " 

She stopped short. 

" You have told me," she said, " that you will 
never try to find out." 

" Yes, I have told you that, and of course I shall 
never try to find out. But suppose I were, by some 
strange fate, intermixed somehow in your life?" 

" That I hope, Mr. Conrad " 

" Mr. Conrad! You called me Jim only yester- 
day." 

She smiled a sweet pleading smile. "Then I 
was saying good-bye." 

" Now you are really saying good-bye." 

" V^ery well, then, if it pleases you— Jim." 

" Yes— go on." 

" What were we saying? Oh, yes, you said that 
you might by some strange fate be intermixed 
somehow in my life." 

"Yes— well?" 

" Well, I hope you will never be, for your sake, 
and for mine. There, good-bye." 

That parting was over. 



CHAPTER XII. 

BACK TO LONDON. 

Jim Conrad found himself again in London. 
He had been there for several weeks. It was late 
in the year, and there was a dull slight fog, not dis- 
guising, but only confusing reality; even Piccadilly 
looked dismal, and Jim's heart went metaphorically 
down to his boots. He shivered mentally over the 
prospects of the winter. He had been hurt very 
badly he told himself again and again, and all there 
was left for him was to get over it as soon as he 
possibly could. Life looked very dreary before him, 
and the only prospect that seemed to attract him 
was that of going away to some new country on 
some new enterprise, and not coming back any 
more. When one is very young one has such 
dreams. Later on, men learn that they generally 
come back from all sorts of places, and that Lon- 
don does not care whether they come or whether 
they go. That, too, is somewhat of a healthful, in- 
vigorating experience, which helps to knock the 
nonsense out of one. But the experience had not 
yet come to Jim Conrad, and so he brooded over 
his personal trouble in his own sort of way. 

Of course he was far too manly and too well 
trained a youth to show any of his troubles to the 
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outer world. For all his boyish nature, he had a 
good deal of the reflective social philosopher about 
him, and he was quite possessed of the fact that 
nobody cares a straw for the love troubles of any- 
body else. Jim could remember some terrible 
bores, who used to inflict upon him all the story of 
their own griefs and failures in love. There were 
certainly many shades less exasperating than the 
class of cads, well-born or lowly, who came on him 
with long tales of their triumphs and conquests in 
love. For such as these Jim had nothing but con- 
tempt, and could not even put on an appearance of 
patience and sympathy. 

But the poor fellows who liked to tell of their 
misfortunes ought by that very right, that sacred 
right of misfortune, to have some claim to be heard 
by compassionate ears. Yet all the same, Jim found 
them bores, and he was sure they would in their 
turn find him a bore if he were to ask them to 
listen to his tale of woe. So he kept his tale of woe 
to himself; he suffered much* but without any pa- 
rade of his sufferings. He did not choose that any 
daws should peck at his heart. Therefore he did 
not wear it on his sleeve. 

He quite appreciated his own experiences. He 
thoroughly understood the vast difference between 
the sort of sentimentalism in which he had spon- 
taneously indulged himself towards his good-for- 
nothing first love, and the deep unsought-for pas- 
sion with which he was filled for Clelia Vine. In 
truth, a young man's first love, like a young wo- 
man's, is in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred a 
mere phantom and ecstasy. The young man, or the 
young woman, is longing to be in love with some- 
body, and the first alluring figure which comes in 
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the way seems heaven-sent to be the object of hom- 
age. 

Jim now smiled half pitifully, half contemptu- 
ously, at his factitious and fanciful attempt at love- 
making, and thought to himself often, even in his 
present distress, how lucky it was for him that the 
girl had found a better match, and had frankly 
thrown him over. Suppose it had been his fate to 
marry that girl! He would rather, a thousand 
times rather, have his present disappointment than 
that sort of success. And yet what a short time had 
passed since his Rosaline seemed all sufficing to 
him! — the time before he met JuHet — Clelia Vine! 

Clelia Vine. The name sent a sort of pang 
through him. CleHa Vine? Was Vine her name; 
now? No, he supposed not, he assumed not. She 
had probably, for whatever reason, gone back to 
her maiden name. Mrs. Morefield always called 
her Clelia Vine, and yet did not know that she ever 
had been married. Should he ever come to know 
her name? Should he ever come to know her hus- 
band? It would be strange if he did come to meet 
him without knowing in the least who he was. Such 
things were very possible in a place like London, 
where everybody comes and whence everybody 
goes, and where, roughly speaking, nobody really 
knows anything about anybody. 

Meanwhile Conrad went about in the usual way. 
He frequented the Voyagers' Club. He looked into 
a theatre now and then; he read the morning and 
the evening papers; he strolled sometimes in the 
lonely and spectral Row. Not many of his more 
intimate friends were yet in town. There were 
hardly any doors open to him. As he put it him- 
self, there was hardly a house where, if he knocked. 
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there was any chance of the latch being lifted. But 
there were still, or already, a good many of his 
chance and bachelor friends knocking about town, 
and on the whole Jim had a fairly good time. He 
tried over and over again to settle down and begin 
his first novel, but his mind did not seem to bite 
into any subject. If he had been really hard up, 
he would probably have found a story long before. 
But if a young man has enough to live upon for 
the present without recourse to literature, he is apt 
to be very fastidious about his first choice of a lit- 
erary venture. Jim had a vague notion still that 
he ought to write something about the ring, but it 
was only a vague notion and had not consolidated 
or crystallised itself at all so far. 

It should be said that he had shown the ring to a 
London goldsmith and jeweller, with whom his 
family had long been acquainted, and whom he felt 
that he could trust, and from this authority he 
learned that the ring was undoubtedly of an Eng- 
lish family pattern, but was apparently made in 
India, of delicate-fingered Indian workmanship. 
Some member of an English household, being in 
India, had probably had a family ring duplicated 
under the hands of Indian artificers. This may 
have brought Conrad a little nearer to the gate of 
the mystery, but it certainly did not furnish him 
with any clue or thread to guide his way in that di- 
rection. It did not seem to give any vitality to hi3 
dream in Paris — that last night there. He was be- 
ginning to be in a sort of way impatient with the 
ring, in the mood of Alexander when he relieved his 
mind about the plaguing Gordian knot. He some- 
times could have found it in his heart to throw the 
ring into the Thames or the Serpentine. 
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Jim's rooms at Clarges Street were on the sec- 
ond floor. The sitting-room had a balcony and 
looked on the street. The rooms were modest, like 
their owner's means. Still they had what might be 
called an air of expectancy about them. The young- 
er son of a younger son, if he feels himself conscious 
of any capacity in himself at all, is always bound 
to be expectant. Such a youth cannot but think 
'that he will some day or other add to his gift of 
birth his gift of brains. Now Jim Conrad had got 
into the confirmed habit of believing that he had 
in him that which passeth show — ^in other words — 
that he Jaad a literary endowment which would one 
day be materialised into cheques. Therefore he had 
set out his sitting-room and bedroom with a certain 
appearance of luxury. He was fond of great books 
in precious editions with uncut leaves and approved 
bindings. He was fond of first editions and other 
such costly and keenly-competed for possessions. 
Perhaps he did not greatly care to read the books 
which he had thus stored up in the precious packets 
— ^at all events, if he did read the texts of the authors 
— and he sometimes did — he wisely preferred to 
read them in cheap editions. His sitting-room con- 
tained some good etchings and some fine prints. 
Also there were some colour-sketches given him by 
professional painters and others, mostly perhaps 
by amateur artists who were friends of his; and 
among his books were counted, it should be said, 
many presentation copies chiefly, it is true, by au- 
thors who had not as yet achieved supreme distinc- 
tion. On the whole, there was a look of ease and 
even of luxury about the rooms which might have 
beguiled many a fond creditor, and have suggested 
the idea of great expectations. 
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Jim had had his own expectations. A near rela- 
tive who was very rich had once undertaken to 
take charge of the boy, and to make him his heir; 
but the near relative had at the age of fifty-five 
fallen in love with a pretty and penniless young 
woman, had married her, and become the parent 
of two children, the eldest a boy, and there was an 
end of Jim Conrad's chances. Jim did not mind 
very much. The world was all before him, and he 
had enough to live on in his mother's money, and 
he thought his uncle was right enough in marrying 
again: — and anyhow the world was all before him, 
and he did not care. But his rooms in Clarges 
Street still bore evidence to the existence of the 
days when he believed that he was the destined heir 
to his uncle's fortune. Even yet, when that hope 
had set for ever, Jim managed to keep on buying 
curious editions, and had a credit with Hachette 
for the looking out of obsolete volumes and rare 
chap-books. Each man has his own idea of a prize; 
but unluckily for himself Jim Conrad had set his 
heart on a considerable variety of prizes. He wanted • 
the best of everything, and he certainly ought to 
have had his uncle's fortune in order to gratify his 
wants. 

Nobody knew whence he had got the literary 
ambition which had for a long time filled his mind. 
Not one of his family had done much, or indeed 
anything, in the literary way. The Conrads of 
Northumberland had, on the whole, rather despised 
Hterature. They were somewhat of the opinion of 
the German official at one of the small German 
courts of past days who, in giving his authoritative 
directions as to precedence, declared that the pro- 
fessors and the literary men ranked immediately 
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after the bootblacks. But Jim, thus wholly discour- 
aged, had from his earliest days had a passion for 
literature and art. He was constantly in the com- 
pany of painters and poets, dramatists and critics, 
novelists and the writers of leading articles, and 
such like folk. He loved the Voyagers' Club be- 
cause he had a vast yearning for foreign travel, and 
he made it part of his ambition to scour the seas 
some day. He had some diffidence when it was 
first proposed to him that he should be put up for 
membership at the Voyagers' Club. " But I have 
never voyaged," he pleaded. " My good fellow," 
one of his friends said, " we are a very old club, and 
do you know what the travelling qualification is?" 
" No " — Jim did not know. " Five hundred miles 
out of London ! " " Oh, I think I have accom- 
plished that," Jim modestly said. " Would Naples 
do?" " Right you are," his friend replied, and in 
due course of time Jim was elected a member of the 
Voyagers' Club. 

Jim was on the whole very happy when he got 
settled down into his independent bachelor's quar- 
ters and the Voyagers' Club. He visited other clubs 
as w^ell — literary, dramatic, and journalistic. He 
frequented the first nights at the theatres, he went 
behind when the curtain had fallen, and was re- 
ceived and welcomed cordially with hosts of other 
friends by the managers and manageresses and the 
leading actors and actresses, and drank champagne 
to their healths and successes, and had a bright time 
of it generally. Then he knew a good many men 
in politics ; and, in fact, he had a varied opportunity 
of studying London life, which he naturally enjoyed. 
But amidst all these different attractions and dis- 
tractions he had pretty well made up his mind that 
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his gift and his desire was to be a writer of fiction 
— ^when his love affair came across him, and for the 
time at least knocked all the fiction out of him. 

Then he went off to Paris to distract his mind 
away from his love trouble; and then, as we have 
seen, he fell into a far deeper love trouble. It is 
very much like that in ordinary life. If you try to 
get over a light trouble here you only fall under a 
much heavier trouble elsewhere. So when Jim Con- 
rad came back to London, he came back utterly 
hopeless and disconsolate, telling himself that the 
only thing for him in life to do was to go in dis- 
mally for literature, and dismally to stick to it; or 
else to get off on any wild enterprise to some for- 
eign country, and make a career there or get killed 
there — and so end. He gave a fair chance to the lit- 
erary project. He sat down before the desk for 
hours together, stared at the paper and his blotting- 
pad and could not begin his novel. 

*' It won't do," he said to himself; " I must try 
a new career, and a far-off country." 

It was in this mood of mind that he found him- 
self thinking more and more of Mr. Waley and Mr. 
Waley's chief. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

SIR FRANCIS ROSE. 

Jim went to dine at the Voyagers' Club one even- 
ing. He never dined at home — in Clarges Street 
lodgings they do not count on single young men 
dining at home. The season had not quite arrived 
for Jim or anybody else to be much invited out to 
dine, and so he was very glad of the Voyagers* Club. 
There were not many people in the dining-room 
when he went in, but he went in rather early, for 
he intended to see something at a theatre that night, 
and seeing anything at a theatre meant an early 
dinner; and Jim had not yet grown old enough to 
be much put out by an early dinner. So he settled 
down at his table, and looked over the bill of fare ; 
and he did not seem to care what he had to eat, but 
he chose, with an air of interest that ought to have 
impressed any ordinary waiter, some oysters, a soup 
and a grill and that sort of thing, and then he felt 
relieved. He was still in that time of youth when 
a man thinks that he ought not to let the club wait- 
ers know that he cares little or nothing about the 
actual materials of his dinner. 

Suddenly he heard a vigorous voice that he 
knew. At a table near to him two new-comers were 
sitting down. Looking up he saw Mr. Waley, and a 
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man who was unknown to him — a youngish look- 
ing man, w^th a pince-nez and a pale handsome face. 
The moment he looked up his eyes met the eyes of 
Mr. Waley, and found in them an instant and a glad- 
some recognition. 

" Now I call this a most remarkable meeting," 
Mr. Waley exclaimed, in his cheery way. " You are 
the two chaps — the two men, I mean — that I most 
particularly wanted to bring together. And so here 
we are, don't you know. Mr. Conrad, I want to 
introduce to you my friend and fellow north-coun- 
tryman, Sir Francis Rose." 

Sir Francis Rose! Jim had often heard the name 
in his earlier days. It was the name of a younger 
son of a great Northumbrian family, who had had 
a very stormy youth, and wandered through many 
countries, and was supposed to have been engaged 
in various extraordinary enterprises. Jim had 
vaguely heard of late that the prodigal had returned 
to England, having by an utterly unexpected series 
or succession of deaths become the heir to the title 
and the estate. If he had had time to think of the 
matter, Jim would have expected to see a man of 
Herculean proportions and dare-devil appearance. 
He saw, however, a slender man not much beyond 
the middle height, with a pale, handsome face, and 
deep dark eyes whose light was dimmed by a pince- 
neZy with close, deHcate, decisive lips, opening to 
show white teeth; a man quietly, but fashionably 
dressed; a man with a soniewhat melancholy and 
outworn expression; a man apparently about forty 
years of age, or a little more perhaps, " How early 
he must have gone into life," was almost the first 
thought that came into Jim's mind. " Why, I used 
to* hear of his extraordinary doings when I wasojily 
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a child." All this passed through Jim's conscious- 
ness in a single flash of enlightenment. 

The introduction was satisfactorily accomplished 
and Sir Francis Rose and Jim Conrad shook hands. 

" Now look here," Mr. Waley said, beaming 
with delight, " are you beginning dinner or are you 
nearly through, as they say in America? " 

" I am only just beginning," Jim said, to whom 
alone the question could have been addressed. 

" Then why shouldn't we three dine together? " 
Waley urged. " I have been particularly wanting 
you two to meet — and now you see Providence in 
its particularly kindly way arranges for the meet- 
mg. 

" I shall be only too glad," Jim said, frankly. 
" I was just sitting down to a lonely dinner and I 
shall be delighted to have good company." 

" I am sure it is only too kind of you, Mr. Con- 
rad," Sir Francis Rose said in a sweet clear voice. 
" I always felt sure I should meet you somewhere, 
and my friend Waley often talked to me of you. 
I am so glad that Waley and I are lucky enough 
to have the chance of dining with you so soon, and 
I am not sorry to say in this unexpected sort of 
way." 

Waley bustled about to give orders for the com- 
bination of the dinners. Jim noticed at a glance 
that the business of making arrangements fell to 
the part of Waley, although he did not understand 
that Waley was a member of the club, and he un- 
derstood that Sir Francis Rose was. The waiters 
having received Mr. Waley's instructions, looked to 
Sir Francis, and Sir Francis simply nodded his 
assent, The arrangements were made and the three 
were dining together. Jim had been thinking of 
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a pint of claret for himself, but Mr. Waley had al- 
ready commanded champagne all round. 

" I am glad to have the chance of making your 
acquaintance, Mr. Conrad," Sir Francis said in his 
singularly sweet voice — a voice the tones of which 
seemed to caress the ear. " I am glad because you 
are a north-countryman like myself — I know your 
name quite well, of course, and I know something 
about your family — and I am glad too because my 
friend Waley has been telling me about you." 

** I am very much pleased to meet you, Sir 
Francis," Jim said. " I need hardly tell you that 
I have often heard your name up in the north coun- 
try." 

" And not mentioned with absolute commenda- 
tion, I daresay," Sir Francis observed with a quiet 
smile. " I know quite well that for a long time the 
sound of my name was a sound of fear to most of 
my friends, and I daresay to all of my family. Peo- 
ple hadn't got accustomed in those days to young 
men striking out a path for themselves, and be- 
came quite shocked if the country squire's son was 
audacious enough to make money in a new way 
in a money-making world. Well, I have now be- 
come the country squire myself — but I am not quite 
certain whether I shall be able to settle down to 
country squiredom for the rest of my life." He 
spoke carelessly as if it did not much matter either 
way. 

" Not while Albert Edw^ard Waley is at your 
elbow to drive you along," his friend and admirer 
said with animation. It was curious and interest- 
ing to note, as Jim thought, how Mr. Waley gazed 
upon his chief with eyes in which delight and ad- 
miration beamed or rather blazed. Jim's heart 
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went out to Waley merely because of his undis- 
guised devotion. " I don't care," he said to himself, 
" what they have done, or what they are doing, I 
like that poor chap because of his honest devotion 
to his chief." 

" You were thinking of going abroad, Mr. Con- 
rad? I mean somewhere quite off the beaten 
track. So our friend Waley has been telling me 
lately." 

" Yes, I want to go somewhere; for a time at 
least. I want to get fresh ideas, new materials. I 
want to write books and things." 

" Something has gone wrong," Rose said, with a 
melancholy and very sympathetic smile. " Yes, I 
could see that in your face. Something goes wrong 
with most men and drives them into adventure. It 
is good for them in the end. If something had not 
gone wrong with me when I was — ^well, yes, some- 
where about your age, I should probably have re- 
mained in England and led a respectable life, and 
been unspeakably dull and bored — ^bored and bor- 
ing. I could never have been the social outlaw of 
five continents." 

" I don't know that I have had any particular 
ambition in that way," Jim answered, smilingly, 
" but I do want to knock about a little and see other 
worlds than those I have seen already." 

"Take care," Sir Francis said gravely; "re- 
member if you begin you will probably have to go 
on. The thirst will come in drinking. I have almost 
always found that if you start by wanting novelties 
you will finish by wanting novelties, and will die 
perhaps in trying to get them." 

" Well," Jim answered, composedly, " a man 
can but dree his weird." 
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" I don't think I know the meaning of that," 
Waley interposed. 

" It is not necessary that you should, my dear 
Waley," Rose said, with the gentle tone of one who 
seeks to quiet a too questioning child. " You don't 
want to know everything, do you, and to leave noth- 
ing to Mr. Conrad and me?" 

" Oh, you both know a lot more than I do. But 
if it's anything improper " 

" Which it certainly is not," said Jim. 

" Probably if it was I should know something 
about it," Mr. Waley said, in a contented sort of 
tone. " I suppose it's poetry of some sort, and I 
never could make anything of poetry. But I like 
a sensation." 

" He does, Mr. Conrad," the chief observed. 
" I never yet saw the sensational encounter or crisis 
of any kind that could put Albert Waley out." 

Waley smiled delightedly at this commendation. 

"A man must be good for something," he 
pleaded, in modest self-depreciation; "and if I 
was to be easily frightened, why then, don't you 
know, I shouldn't be good for anything in this 
world. Chaps like you and Mr. Conrad have lots 
to spare, but chaps like me haven't, and that's 
where it is." 

" Mr. Waley is a good deal of a philosopher," 
Jim said. " I saw that in him on our very first ac- 
quaintance." 

" What you see in him you'll see in him to the 
end," Sir Francis said. 

" That's so," Mr. Waley briefly affirmed. He 
had picked up a good deal of American phraseology 
in America. 

" I have not been to this club for a long time 
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until lately," Rose said. " I used to be fond of it in 
my earlier London days. But of late I have not been 
so much about London, and then I fancy I should 
be a very unpopular personage at most of my clubs 
if I had the extreme unwisdom to go to any of them 
very often. Do you know that I used to be rather 
proud of saying, when I was younger, and more 
defiant of the world's laws, that I could get any 
candidate black-balled at any club I belonged to." 

"How could you do that?" Jim asked, some- 
what simply. 

" How, my dear boy? You are youthful, to be 
sure. Why, of course, by proposing or seconding 
him." 

Jim saw that he had missed a point, and allowed 
his languid friend to entrap him in a certain sense. 

" Yes, I was very unpopular then," Sir Francis 
went on; "and do you know I rather enjoyed it? 
Now, I don't — at least, I don't think so. I am not 
young any more — I don't quite know whether I 
would be young again if I could. But anyhow I 
am not young, and I don't take the same joy in strife 
that I once did. Do you know that I have some- 
times had, for all my friend Waley may say, an idea 
of settling down into the life of a quiet country 
squire, and seeing how that would suit me? If I 
really felt an inclination that way I would follow it 
out whithersoever it might lead me." 

" I shall never have the chance of trying it," said 
Jim, " and," he added decisively, " I don't care." 

" Well, I like your plucky way of looking at 
things. Don't care is good enough for most affairs 
in life. I think I might say it has been my motto 
always. But somehow I should have thought you 
had more of what is called earnestness and principle 
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— ^yes, principle — in you. I should have thought 
you would want to know what you ought to do." 

" Yes, I should like to know wliat I ought to 
do," Jim said doggedly, as if he were maintaining 
some truth which for the moment he felt rather 
ashamed of admitting. 

" I thought so. Do you know that I feel in- 
clined to envy you? " 

"To envy me? Yes? Why?" 

" Because I sometimes think it must be a relief 
to the mind to have that kind of moral compass to 
steer by. Yes, I have sometimes thought that. I 
never had any feeling of the kind myself. I always 
thought that it was quite as free to me to steer one 
course as another, and so I always followed my own 
fancy." 

" Most men do, I am afraid," Jim said, not know- 
ing exactly what he ought to say. 

" Yes, most men do perhaps; but I am told that 
they have heart-struggles and conscience-struggles 
and all that sort of thing. Now I have never felt 
anything of the kind — no, never once. I have made 
my sensations and my own inclinations my guide, 
and have followed them wherever they chose to 
carry me, and they have carried me fairly well so 
far. I have knocked a great deal of enjoyment out 
of life. I have been in all manner of queer adven- 
tures and out of the way places. Why, I remember 
when I was once caught and carried off by a lioness 
in South Africa " — and he stopped and began ap- 
parently to think it all over again. 

" Yes?" Jim stimulated him, much interested — 
" a lioness in South Africa? " 

" Well — let me see — of course that lioness in 
South Africa. Look here — she had for the moment 
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frightened away some of my friends, and the lioness 
took me up in her mouth and trotted away with 
me as easily as a cat might carry off a mouse. Her 
jaws bit into me and I soon fainted with pain and 
loss of blood ; but as long as I had any conscious- 
ness left I only felt that I was going through a new 
sensation — that and nothing more, I do assure you. 
Please don't think I am bragging about my cour- 
age. It wasn't a question of courage. Many a man 
of ten times my courage in the face of danger would, 
have felt quite differently." 

" I think I understand," Jim said, quietly. He 
felt that he did understand. 

" You see, another man and a better man and a 
braver man, might have thought nothing of that 
vulgar joy in mere novelty of sensation. It's merely 
vulgar. I know it. While the lioness was carrying 
him off the better and braver man would have been 
thinking of his wife and his children away in Eng- 
land, and how they would feel when they read the 
completed story of his trip with the lioness, and he 
wouldn't have enjoyed the whole adventure. I had 
no children to think of, and not much else to think 
of at that time, and so I was able to appreciate the 
sensation. You have no idea how curiously it all 
felt." 

" I am sure I should have been horribly afraid," 
said Jim, in the profoundest sincerity. 

" No doubt you would — of course you would," 
Rose replied placidly. "Any very young man 
would. You see a young man has so much to live 
for, and so much to look forward to — so many Hves 
to enjoy, in fact — and he naturally doesn't want to 
have all his prospects cut off by the bite of a vil- 
lainous old cat of a lioness. But I had gone through 
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the best part of my life and had enjoyed all the 
familiar and what I may call the routine sensations. 
So I had a certain kind of enjoyment in the new 
sensation of being carried off by a lioness. Not 
that I was not very glad when I recovered my senses 
— for, as I told you, I fainted off quite soon — to find 
that I was among my friends again, and that I was 
alive, and it was the lioness who was dead. I was 
glad to live to have some other new sensations, even 
yet." 

" Well," Jim said, " you have plenty of time still 
before you for all manner of new sensations." 

" Ah, well — I am getting on in years — although 
I can't say that I feel the pull just yet. But the 
pull will come, and very soon, no doubt." 

" Then there will be the sensation of growing 
old," Jim said, with a smile. " That will be some- 
thing new, and something, I hope, to be enjoyed — 
on your comprehensive principle." 

" Ah — yes — ^the art of being a grandfather, as 
Victor Hugo describes it — that might count for 
something. But then I can't be a grandfather — ^be- 
cause I have not been a father." 

Jim suddenly remembered what Waley had told 
him about the chiefs unhappy marriage, and did 
not follow farther on that branch of the conversa- 
tion. There was silence for a moment and then 
Rose began again : 

" You are staying in town for some time, are you 
not, Mr. Conrad?" 

" Oh, yes — I am staying in town for some time 
— I think. I am not quite certain about my move- 
ments. But just at present nothing actually beck- 
ons me out of town." 

"Ah — I see," Rose said, with his quiet smile. 
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Jim did not quite see what it was that Rose saw, 
but he did not think it necessary to make any in- 
quiry, and so that matter dropped too. Jim had 
got it into his mind that Sir Francis regarded him 
somehow as the victim of a love-lorn passion; it 
is a curious thing how few young men care to be 
regarded in that sort of light. Young men in gen- 
eral may fan and feed on the disappointed passion 
all to themselves; but they do not want elder and 
more experienced men to spy it out at once and 
tacitly to condole with them upon it. 

" Well, I hope we shall meet often. I have an 
enterprise in my mind that may come to something 
— and if you want a change of scene, for any reason, 
you can have a chance of it, if you will." 

" Thanks," said Jim bluntly, " we shall meet 
again." 

" We are sure to meet again," Rose said, sweet- 
ly, and then the little company broke up. Rose and 
his henchman went one way, Jim went another. 

Jim was undoubtedly much impressed by his 
new acquaintance. He was in a manner fascinated 
by Sir Francis Rose. In the first instance, he was 
a good deal surprised. From all that he had vaguely 
heard, and even more vaguely remembered of the 
Northumbrian wanderer, he had formed the idea 
of a man of commanding presence and self-assert- 
ing manner — a picture of what might be called a 
young lady's pirate, if young ladies cared anything 
about pirates in these days of introspection and 
problems of life. Again, when he heard from Waley 
of his all-accomplished, all-commanding unnamed 
chief, he had also made up his mind to the idea of 
some strong and strenuous figure. He smiled at his 
own absurdity. " Surely," he thought to himself, 
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" I might have known that a man is always the very 
opposite of what you expect him to be. The wild 
revolutionist of the platform is a meek domestic 
little man in private, rather apt to be afraid of his 
wife. The advocate of peace at any price is a burly 
dogmatic giant — and so on. I might have known. 
I am afraid I shall not very soon master the novel- 
writing trade to which I am trying to apprentice 
myself." 

After all this surprise, however, came a certain 
distrust. Jim was inclined to shrink from the sort 
of fascination or mastery that already Rose was 
beginning to exercise over him. There seemed 
something uncanny, if one might put it so, about 
his outworn melancholy, and his avowed craving 
for the perpetual stimulant of new sensation. Had 
he any scruples? Had he any principles? No 
doubt he had the ordinary code of honour which 
every man brought up as an English gentleman 
professes to adopt. He doubtless would not cheat 
at cards or at billiards. But he would probably 
without the smallest reluctance or hesitation win 
the money of men who could not play as well as 
he could. Yes, but did not all men do that, Conrad 
asked himself. Sir Francis Rose had certainly 
taken some pains — if he were a man who could be 
said to take pains about anything — to impress him 
with the fact that everything he did was " done 
upon the square," as Mr. Waley would probably 
have put it — and assuredly no rumours had ever 
reached Jim's ears at all to the discredit of the rov- 
ing Northumbrian in that way. Still, it was not 
all this which puzzled Jim so much as Sir Francis 
Rose himself; his tone and his frank admission that 
he lived only for new sensations and surprises, and 
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at the same time the kindly way in which he every 
now and then stopped to warn Jim against being 
led to follow his example. It was plain to Jim that 
Sir Francis felt a certain interest in him — perhaps 
a sort of local interest in him — but did not think 
him by any means a capture sufficiently important 
in the adventuring way to take any particular trou- 
ble about. He seemed to regard Jim as one might 
regard a bright and plucky schoolboy, and nothing 
more. If Jim had been just a little more introspec- 
tive he might have come on the self-discovery that 
he was only made the more eager to share in one 
of Rose's enterprises by the very warnings which 
Sir Francis gave to young men not to set their 
hearts too much on new sensation. 

For, although he certainly felt fascinated in one 
sense, Jim felt a little irritated too. There was the 
immemorial irritation of the young man against 
the man who not yet old or nearly old seems to 
have had such a varied experience of life and makes 
much of it, and blandly patronises the younger man 
for whom all that is as yet only a possibility, and 
for whom, perhaps, it is never to come. Jim was 
annoyed in a curious way at the superior sort of 
manner in which Sir Francis Rose seemed to take 
it on himself to assume what Jim's troubles were, 
and to suggest the best remedy for them. It was 
the manner of a man who wished to say, " I have 
drained all life's sensations to the dregs, and you, 
poor youth, have hardly taken the first sip of them, 
and will never, I venture to think, drink anything 
like so deep down in the cup as I have done." 
Therefore Jim, as he walked home that night, was 
perhaps conscious, above all other things, of a de- 
sire to let Sir Francis Rose know that he, too, Jim 
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Conrad of the Northumbrian Conrads, had an ad- 
venturous spirit and a daring heart, and that to him 
adventures would come easy. He was almost mor- 
bidly anxious to meet Sir Francis Rose again. As 
he walked homeward his thoughts, however, began 
to arrange themselves in more artificial order again. 
" I might make copy out of it," he said to himself. 
." There might be the idea of a rattling good story 
got out of it, if he were to give me a chance of an 
adventure." So he beguiled his mind. 



CHAPTER XIV. 
"that lady is not now living." 

TiTE livid, monotonous London winter had worn 
itself out and spring was coming again. Jim Con- 
rad continued to meet his two friends now and again 
at the Voyagers' Club. Rose talked incessantly 
about the scheme he had in preparation, and in 
which he proposed to enlist the services of Conrad. 
But Jim did not yet know in the least what it was 
all about, and Sir Francis seemed to wish to con- 
vey to him each time the idea that the moment had 
not yet quite arrived when the seal of secrecy might 
be fairly broken. Jim waited without impatience. 
He would have been glad to get a chance of some 
stirring part to play which would take him out of 
England and out of his recollections, and might 
give him a chance of writing a rattling story, and 
so opening up a literary career. For he began to 
think of late that he had not the imaginative fac- 
ulty which could construct a story all " out of his 
own head," as the children say. He began to fear 
that he had not even imagination enough to con- 
struct a story out of a text supplied to him. For, 
look at the discovery of the cast-away ring! Surely 
there were men and women who, if set down to 
make a story out of that theme, as a teacher of 
*>inting puts his pupils to work each and all on one 
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given subject, would each of them within a limited 
amount of time make a story which would solve 
the enigma in some striking and plausible way — 
each giving it a different interpretation and each 
interpretation commending itself to a different 
order of mind. 

But Jim had tried to make a story — any sort of 
intelligible and coherent story — out of the ring 
mystery, and had failed. " It is all to no purpose," 
he began to think. " I have no imagination. I have 
no invention. I must give up the whole idea of 
story-telling, or go and find some adventures that 
have simply to be written down and made to glow 
from first sight with their genuine surroundings 
and atmosphere. Perhaps I ought to give up the 
business altogether. But I will not give it up yet," 
he said to himself doggedly. " I do believe I have 
something in me, and anyhow it is about the only 
thing I have to live for." So he longed to be sent 
on some perilous expedition anywhere, and al- 
though he could not quite make out what Sir Fran- 
cis Rose was doing in the expeditionary way he 
was still most anxious to get a chance of proving 
that he could do something brave and clever. 

One morning, as he was consuming his early tea 
and toast, he got a letter from Sir Francis Rose. 
It was dated from a fiat in the near neighbourhood 
of Berkeley Square. Berkeley Square has of late 
been much invaded by the piles of red brick fiats. 
Its aristocratic pretensions are rudely shadowed by 
these huge and aggressive structures — populous 
enough or at all events trying to be populous 
enough for a city insula of Imperial Rome. Young 
as Conrad was, he could recollect a time when the 
builder's fiat had not yet profaned the immediate 
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neighbourhood of Berkeley Square. Even at that 
moment the thought crossed his mind; but he had 
other things of greater import to think about, and 
so he let it cross and go its way. He opened the 
letter and found that it was a pressing invitation 
to come to a luncheon that day — they two alone — 
to talk over a matter of some importance perhaps 
to both of them. Jim thought the matter over for 
a moment or two, then decided to go, and sent off 
a telegram to announce his acceptance of the invita- 
tion. Then he strolled along Piccadilly to St. 
James's Square, and had a look in at the Voyagers' 
Club to read the papers. 

There were not many men in the newspaper 
room, and he had almost his pick and choose of the 
papers. He took up the latest Galignani and was 
turning it over rather apathetically, but still with 
a sort of idea that he might find something there 
about the movements of certain vanished friends of 
his, when his eyes rested on a paragraph which 
made his heart and his throat swell. It was this: 

" Death of a Beneficent English Lady. — Our 
readers will grieve with us to know of the death 
of that most generous and beneficent of English- 
women, Mrs. Morefield, widow of the late Roches- 
ter Morefield, of Morefield Hall, Shrewsbury, and 
formerly of Morefield Lodge, South Kensington, 
London. The fame of Mrs. Morefield as a bene- 
factress belongs not only to England but to the 
northern and southern shore of the Mediterranean. 
On the Riviera, in Southern Italy, in Sicily, in 
Egypt, in Algeria, her philanthropic exertions were 
well known and thoroughly appreciated. She had 
given public parks to crowded neighbourhoods, she 
had founded colleges for the teaching of girls, she 
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had provided playgrounds in quarters alive with 
poor children — and all she did with a quiet benefi- 
cence which shrank from making itself known. 
Mrs. Morefield had long been in delicate health — 
said to have arisen from lung troubles and heart 
troubles combined. She had for many years been 
compelled to pass her winters abroad. She was 
lately staying at a villa which she had taken just 
outside Algiers on the way to Birmandreis, when 
she was attacked by a sudden faintness, and ex- 
pired almost without warning. Her daughter, Miss 
Gertrude Morefield, and a young lady, a close friend 
of the family, were with her when she died. It is 
assumed that Miss Morefield will be the sole heiress 
of her mother's great wealth." 

Jim put down the paper, and he could not help 
feeling as if he should like to shed tears. The news 
gave him a terrible shock, w^hich was rather in- 
creased than made less by the formal, stereotyped 
manner of the newspaper announcement. He had 
from the very first been greatly charmed by Mrs. 
Morefield. Her sweet and placid nature had a great 
attraction for him. He always thought he could 
see quite into her kindly, forbearing, and loving 
temperament. He had watched with a really ten- 
der interest her anxious care of her daughter — her 
fear lest her own ill-health and her enforced ab- 
sences from London might become a weariness to 
Gertrude — he had observed how she watched for 
any indications of weariness or discontent on the 
part of Gertrude, as another anxious mother might 
look out for the warnings of incipient consump- 
tion on the cheek or the lips'of her only daughter. 
He had noticed, too, the sort of sweet unconscious 
rivalry that seemed to be going on between mother 
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and daughter; the struggle of the one to find oiit, 
the struggle of the other to conceal any, even the 
faintest, suggestion of dissatisfaction with the mode 
of life which the health of the mother'imposed upon 
them. In an early chapter of this story it has been 
said that on this kind of observation Conrad soon 
made up his mind as to the natures of the two sweet 
women — and every day and every hour he had spent 
with them only deepened his conviction. And now 
Gertrude was alone in life! Now she might go 
v/here she pleased — there was no longer any mo- 
tive for that sweet and loving self-sacrifice! Oh, 
how well he knew that she would miss even that 
very self-sacrifice! How well he knew what a de- 
light it was to her to make her mother believe that 
she cared nothing about London and nothing about 
England, or about home — lest the fond mother 
might reproach herself with being even the innocent 
cause of the daughter's frequent expatriation ! His 
eyes were dimmed as he thought of that girl left 
alone — without the mother for whom she lived — in 
some picturesque, dreary, intolerable Moorish villa 
outside Algiers, dreary and intolerable in the 
shadow of that death, but hardly more dreary and 
intolerable than any other place in all the world 
would be just now. 

He knew she would not be alone — not all alone. 
Clelia would be with her. But, lover though he 
was, he could not bring himself to believe that the 
companionship even of Clelia would be as much to 
Gertrude as it would be to him. Still it was a relief 
to know that Clelia would be with her, that Clelia 
would stay with her, that Clelia, having known mis- 
ery herself, would understand how to succour the 
miserable. A keen pang of pain went through him 
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as he remembered what things Clelia had said to 
him about Gertrude and about Gertrude's care for 
him, and he had for a moment a wild thought of 
hurrying off to the southern shore of the Mediter- 
ranean, and taking Gertrude's hand in his and tell- 
ing her that some day he would try his best to make 
her happy again. Why should he not? Clelia 
could never be any more than his friend, and she 
had told him that she would be his friend none the 
less if he were to marry Gertrude. Why should he 
not? Alas, he could give no reason why, except 
that he had rendered up his heart to a woman who 
could not marry him, who could not and would not 
allow herself to love him. 

Conrad was certainly not ungenerous or selfish. 
His love troubles seemed for the moment of small 
account when compared with the bereavement of 
poor Gertrude Morefield. He remembered the 
kindness, sometimes almost motherly, with which 
Mrs. Morefield had always welcomed him. He re- 
membered how lonely and unhappy he was when 
she and her daughter were cast like sunlight across 
his darkling way — and hot tears of gratitude and of 
grief came into his eyes. He read the paragraph 
in the paper over and over again as if he could 
spell some sort of indirect consolation out of its 
joumaHstic English. Then he remembered his en- 
gagement to luncheon, and he had a moment's 
thought of sending a wire to say he could not be 
there. "But to what avail?" he asked himself. 
*' Had I not much better go through my common 
work of life as though nothing had happened? 
What good would it do to poor Gertrude Morefield, 
crying over the body of her dead mother, to know 
that I in London stayed away from a business lunch- 
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eon? Will they — will either of them — write to me, 
he wondered? Will they leave me to know noth- 
ing more of this than I have learned from the news- 
paper? " Just now, of course, he could not expect 
Miss Morefield to write — but would- Clelia not 
write? Alas, there is much selfishness in love, b.c 
the lover as unselfish as mortal man can be! It 
did send a thrill of warm hope through Conrad's 
heart, the thought that Clelia might at such a time 
as that make up her mind to write to him and tell, 
him everything, and ask him for his friendly coun- 
sel. Would they go, these two young women, alone, 
as Clelia had once predicted, put of the range of civ- 
ilisation — out into the social wilderness? Should 
he henceforth never more have sight or hearing of 
them — of either of them — of her — alas! of her? He 
could not think it, he would not believe it. " I 
shall see them again," he said almost aloud. " I 
shall see her again," he whispered to his own heart. 

Then he pulled himself together, and took up 
his hat and went forth — determined to be to all ap- 
pearance just the man he was before he opened the 
startling newspaper. 

Whatever the speculations in which Sir Francis 
Rose was just now engaged, they certainly would 
not have appeared to be altogether unsuccessful in 
this their early stage of progress. The flat which 
Sir Francis Rose occupied was part of a house 
which stood at a corner of the street, bulging and 
asserting itself into aggressive red-brick promi- 
nence. Furthermore, when Jim Conrad came to the 
door, and got out of his cab, he found a man in 
livery standing on the steps — ^white marble steps — 
quite outside the threshold, and not at all waiting to 
open the door, who asked him if he was not Mr. 
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Conrad come to see Sir Francis Rose. So Jim, not 
in a mood to be much abashed by this elaborate 
preparation, declared that his name was Conrad, 
and that he had come to see Sir Francis Rose. Then 
the outer man — the man in the uniform — rang the 
bell, and when the door was opened by the liveried 
menial, common to the whole building, he an- 
nounced that this was Mr. James Conrad come by 
appointment to see Sir Francis Rose. Whereupon, 
Jim was consigned to another official, who was 
charged with the business of escorting him into the 
presence of Sir Francis Rose. 

Jim might perhaps have been more impressed by 
all this arrangement if he had not gone into the 
club on his way, and seen the account of the death 
of Mrs. Morefield. As it was, he could hardly man- 
age to fix his attention upon anything. He was 
ushered into the lift, although the whole of the dizzy 
height he had to scale was but that of two flights 
of broad, shallow marble stairs. He was then shown 
into Sir Francis Rose's study, and received a warm 
greeting from Sir Francis Rose himself. 

" I am glad you are punctual," Rose said, glanc- 
ing at the little clock that stood in the chimney- 
piece. 

" I think I am always punctual," Jim said. 

" We north-countrymen are. It is in our blood, 
I fancy. A Southern, especially a Londoner, never 
is punctual; he couldn't be even if he tried; and, 
of course, like a sensible man he doesn't try, know- 
ing full well that he can't do it. Men should never 
try to do what they know they can't do; it only 
bores them and their fellow-men. Don't you think 
so?" 

" Well, I like to try to do things." 
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" Ah, well — because you can do them." 

A sweet silvery chime- as of tiny bells was heard. 
It sank into the room, it tinkled on the tufted floor. 

" That's for lunch," Sir Francis said. *' I got that 
chime of tiny silver bells from one of the confiscated 
convents in Italy. I bought them for a mere trifle. 
I hate gongs and harsh noises of any kind. Come, 
let us have luncheon." 

With a wave of his hand, he gracefully motioned 
Conrad towards the corridor and then to the dining- 
room door. Nothing could be more exquisite than 
the quiet ornamentation of the room, and the look 
of the table with its flowers, its fruits, its silver, its 
glass, and its china. 

Jim had usually a capital appetite, but to-day 
could not gi*eatly enjoy his lunch. " You have a 
capital cook. Sir Francis," he said, for that very 
reason. 

" I can't help wishing now and then,". Sir Fran- 
cis said, with a tone of genuine yearning in his 
voice, " that they would invent a new meat or two 
and a new wine or two. Curious, isn't it, that in- 
vention is limitless in every other way except in the 
matter of food and drink? " 

" I find the old foods and drinks fairly good," 
said Jim, with a smile. " This fillet steak is excel- 
lent, and that frozen salmon seemed to me a dish 
fit for an emperor, and I don't find any fault with 
this very capital claret." 

" No? " Sir Francis said, with something like a 
sigh. " I fancy, at least I hope, that these things 
I offer to you to eat and drink are fairly good in 
their way. But why can't we have something newer 
and more original? " 

" Why not rather stick to the whisky youVe used 
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to?" asked audacious Jim, quoting from a popular 
music-hall song. 

"Ah! but there it is: I hate getting used to 
anything; or, perhaps, to put it more frankly and 
correctly, I ought to say that when I get used to a 
thing I begin to detest it. I get to hate the joints 
and the cutlets, and the steaks and the chops, and 
the salmon and the entrees, and all the rest. I am 
tired of sherry and claret, and Rhine wine and 
champagne and port — I want some new sort of 
drink, new and original, don't you know, in its very 
idea. Can inventive science really do nothing, do 
you think?" 

" I am afraid I haven't turned my attention reso- 
lutely that way," Jim answered. " The fact is, I 
don't think I ever saw the wine that I couldn't 
drink and enjoy, if I were in the mood for drinking 
at all." 

" And all sorts of meats : beef and roast mutton 
and that sort of thing, boiled beef and carrots?" 

" You should see me when I am a little hungry." 

*•' Again you are to be envied," Sir Francis said 
with once more something like a sigh. " I always 
crave for something new. I have tried horseflesh, 
of course, but there is nothing really new in that. 
You get as much used to it in a week as you do to 
boiled neck of mutton or any other utterly uninter- 
esting and unpoetical abomination. And, do you 
know, I rather enjoyed myself during the siege of 
Paris? I was quite a young fellow at the time, as 
you may imagine, and I was with my father. He 
took it into his head to see the whole thing right 
through, and I was, of course, only too delighted. 
It seemed to me, as it would to most young men, 
the most charming thing in the world to be a be- 
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sieged resident. But my poor father, although he 
stood out to the end, with all the pluck of a North- 
umbrian Rose, was terribly distressed by the food 
— the goats, and horses, and dogs, and cats and rats. 
Even then I quite enjoyed the novelty of the sensa- 
tion — the dining off a cat and supping off a rat, and 
wondering what you could possibly get for break- 
fast and dinner the next day. But, of course, one 
was young then, and as we get on in life we grow 
corrupted, and we only like dinners when they are 
good." 

Jim suddenly awoke from a silence. 

" I hope you will excuse me. Sir Francis, if I 
seem a little out of sorts to-day. The truth is that 
just before coming here, I went into the club, and 
took up a paper, and there I saw a scrap of news 
which very much distressed me." 

" My dear boy, I am so sorry! Nothing serious 
in a personal way, I hope? " 

" No, not in that sense. The death of a dear 
friend." 

" Oh ! " Sir Francis spoke in a tone of relief. 
" But who is dead? So much depends upon that. 
Not she, I fondly trust? " 

"Alas! There is no she, in that sense," Jim 
replied. " No, it is nothing of the sort. Only a 
dear old lady of whom I had come to be very fond." 

" Well, well, old ladies must die, my dear Con- 
rad, and I fancy your life will go on much the same. 
A near relation of yours?" 

" Oh, no, merely a friend." 

" Ah, yes, well, that's all right — I mean that is 
not so bad. You will soon get over that." 

" Yes, I dare say; but there are other lives very 
dear to me that may not rally quite so soon." 
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Jim was more than half-conscious that in thus 
giving way to sentimentality in the presence of Sir 
Francis Rose, he was making himself somewhat 
ridiculous. But he could not help himself somehow. 
His heart, according to the old saying, was in his 
mouth* 

" Other lives? Oh, yes, was it her mother?" 

" My dear Sir Francis, as I have said already, 
there isn't any her or she, or however you like to 
put it. But this dear old lady — and she wasn't very 
old either- — who has just died was the mother of 
a great friend of mine and the friend of another." 

There was a moment's pause. Then Rose spoke 
in his low, clear voice : 

" I think you are to be envied, Conrad — to be 
envied on the whole. I do, indeed. I have been 
turning it over in my mind for this last minute or 
two, and I have come to the conclusion that you 
are really a man to be envied." 

" I hadn't thought it," Conrad said, rather de* 
pressedly. " It had not quite occurred to me. 
Would you mind telling me how and why I am a 
man to be envied? " 

" Well, if you ask me, this is my idea. The or- 
dinary man is wholly wrapped up in himself* Noth- 
ing matters to him that does not concern himself. 
The misery of a whole continent is of no concern 
to him, if it does not happen to touch any interest 
of his own. You see? " 

" I don't know that I do see. I don't believe 
that it is so." 

" You are still so young," Sir Francis said, with 
his very sweetest smile. 

" Still, I don't quite see what your point is." 

" My dear boy, I am making no point. I am 
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only telling you that you are very much to be en- 
vied, so long as you can feel troubled about the 
concerns of other people." 

"Yes, but that is what I don't see," Jim said, 
almost sharply. " I fancy most people are sorry 
for the troubles of their neighbours. But suppose 
they are not generally, why should a man be en- 
viable who is? Is it not merely adding the troubles 
of others to his own? " 

" My dear boy, not at all. Don't you see that all 
through life — well, of course, you have not got very 
far through life — all one's own affairs are more or 
less bound to go wrong? The more you succeed 
the more you want to succeed. The higher you 
climb, the higher you pitch your standard of climb- 
ing. The more sensations you gratify, the more you 
want to gratify. Every blockhead of us is in his 
little way an Alexander, and the more worlds he 
conquers the more he wants to conquer. Now you 
see what I mean, don't you? " 

" No, I can't say that I do any clearer than be- 
fore," Jim replied somewhat doggedly. 

" Not really? Well, I'll explain. My idea is 
that a man's heart and soul — or what we have agreed 
to call heart and soul — are as a common matter-of- 
fact bound up with his own affairs. Very well, then, 
I take it to be a common matter-of-fact also that 
man's affairs almost invariably go wrong with him." 

" Oh, come now," Jim protested. 

" Yes, they do; yes, they do. You see, as I said 
before, the more success a man has, the more he 
wants to succeed, and what does that mean? Why, 
what can it mean but failure? You make three mil- 
lions — you want to make five millions — you don't 
make five millions — ^what is that but failure?" 
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" Still you have the three millions." 

" I know, but you wanted the fivej and you have 
failed, and there you are, the possessor of three mil- 
lions, eating your heart out because you are not the 
possessor of five! Now I have put this allegory of 
millions to you as the most practical and intelli- 
gible way in which I could express my ideas, but I 
may say that I do not myself so much care about 
the millions themselves. I have tried for money, 
gambled for money, -won money, lost money, made 
vast sums, spent vast sums, but I have not cared 
very much for money as money all the time." 

" No? Then what did you care for? " Jim asks 
with a somewhat languishing interest. His heart 
was in the coffin there — not of Caesar, but of poor, 
kind, sweet Mrs. Morefield, and' he must have 
paused till it came back to him. 

"I cared for new sensation, my dear Conrad! 
I think nothing in life is real but sensation. I want 
to feel my blood dance racily through my veins. 
I don't — honestly I don't — see anything else in life 
but that. Well, I haven't asked you here to tell 
you all about myself, and my cravings after new 
sensations. My dear boy, I beg your pardon." 

" No, no, don't beg any pardon," Conrad said. 
** It was I who began the whole talk. And I was 
interested ever so much in what you wer-e saying. 
But what I don't understand, and what you haven't 
quite explained, is why it should be an enviable 
thing for me that I should feel the troubles of other 
people added on to my own." 

"No. Don't you see?" 

" Not a blink." 

" Well — well! How very odd! And you are a 
poetic and imaginative sort of young fellow! Don't 
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you see that if a man's own affairs are bound al- 
ways to go wrong — at least to go comparatively 
wrong — it must be a great relief to him if he Can 
have his attention drawn away for ever so little to 
the troubles of other people? That id the reason 
why I often envy the men who, like you, are so 
much more sympathetic and philanthropic and all 
the rest of it than I am myself* The troubles of 
others are some distraction to you— I am very much 
afraid that they are none at all to me." 

" I am afraid," said Conrad, somewhat wearily, 
" it is of no use arguing the matter over, and any- 
how I am sorry I bothered you for a moment with 
my troubles; although I don't believe one little bit 
that you are nearly as indifferent to the troubles of 
others as you make yourself out to be ■ " 

" Oh — well — if it came to helping people-*-and 
giving them a lift and all that, I don't think I should 
be altogether wanting." 

" No-*-I am sure you would not." 

" But even then— dp you know? — I think it 
would be in great measure the virtue of the new 
sensation. Or perhaps the relief of getting rid of 
them." 

" Let it be what it will," Jim Said, somewhat 
more cheerily than before — ^" so long as the helping 
hand is given. But there, I don't want to worry 
you with my personal or my indirect troubles any 
more. Indeed, I should never have Said a. word 
about them, but that I was afraid you might think 
I was down in the mouth, perhaps about something 
which I could not put into outspoken words. But, 
of course, I could not expect you to enter into my 
troubles. I don't suppose yoU ever heard of the 
people whom the troubles have hit most nearly, 
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and pecause of whom the troubles are a concern 
to me." 

*^ Exactly, there nt is," Sir Francis Rose re- 
marked in the tone of one who thinks that the whole 
question may now fairly be allowed to drop. "When 
one does not know people personally it is very hard 
to feel any interest in their troubles or their joys. 
You walk down to your club, and you see the bills 
of the evening papers, and you read in big letters: 
* Great cyclone on the Malabar coast — Loss of five 
thousand lives'; 'Hurricane in Madagascar — One 
Thousand inhabitants homeless ' — and who cares 
about all that? If one had ever seen or known any 
one of the fellows, he might perhaps care — al- 
though, to speak the honest truth, I don't think the 
knowledge would do more than to give him a keener 
interest in the event, and therefore, in the frank, 
true sense, to make him the more glad that it had 
happened. Do you follow me? " 

Jim shook his head. No— he had not been quite 
following him^n the sense of agreeing with him. 
But he had been listening to him with a certain 
awed curiosity. He felt that there was much ghast- 
ly truthfulness in what Sir Francis Rose was say- 
ing—and the admission that there was so much hor- 
rible inevitable truth mixed up with it only made 
it grate upon his nerves all the more. 

" These friends of yours, friends of the dead 
lady, I mean, whose troubles you make your trou- 
bles — ^were they men or women? " 

** Women," said Conrad — "two young women 
— one the daughter I spoke of — or did I? — another 
her close friend." 

" Yes, well, I daresay I never heard the name of 
either of them." 
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" I don't suppose you ever did." 

" Then, don't you see how hard it would be for 
me to be sorry for them? Byciny extreme of possi- 
bility I could only be sorry for them because you 
were sorry for them — and on that principle our 
good friend Waley ought to be sorry for them be- 
cause I was sorry for your being sorry for them, 
and our silent friend in Paris, Marmaduke Coffin, 
ought to be sorry for them because Waley was sorry 
for my being sorry for your being sorry for their 
being sorry — and so it goes on like the ripple on 
the beach that is tossed off at Liverpool and goes 
on to New York, or breaks at San Francisco, and 
melts on the shore of one of the Sandwich Islands ! 
My dear boy, that is not the sort of sensation which 
according to my idea of things makes life worth 
living." 

" All right, let it pass," Conrad said, with a cer- 
tain feeling of self-reproach because he had inad- 
vertently started the subject sacred to him, not 
knowing whither it was to lead or indeed that it 
was to lead to anything. "You were talking of 
some scheme you wished — or I should say were 
good enough to tell me of." 

" Yes, yes, let us leave speculation and go to 
business." 



CHAPTER XV. 

" WILL YOU STAND IN WITH US? " 

So they went back into Sir Francis Rose's study 
and settled down to talk about work. " Leave 
speculation and go to business," were the words 
of Rose when they got up to quit the dining-room. 
But the business seemed to Jim Conrad to be specu- 
lation of the most daring kind. Rose expounded 
his plans in his sweet, thrilling, musical voice, and 
Conrad could not conceal from himself that it car- 
ried a witchery along with it. Jim could not help 
thinking that if the owner of such a voice cared 
to fascinate women there were but few women 
whom he might not fascinate. Nor could he keep 
down a sudden strange unmeaning wish that no 
woman he cared for, or might ever care for, should 
come within the spell of that voice. 

But the plans, the business? Well, it was very 

much as Mr. Waley had described it, only that his 

was the merest sketch, and Sir Francis Rose filled 

in all the details and gave the thing life. The plan 

was a plan of discovery — a roving commission all 

over the world to find new fields and works for the 

capitalist. Sir Francis in his enterprise went in for 

anything. He recognised that the civilised nations 

had wakened up again to all the old enthusiasm 

for exploring and adventure. The passion for new 
177 
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fields of enterprise and of gain had sprung up in 
the hearts of peoples who heretofore had felt no 
touch of such a fever. It had always burned more 
or less steadily, more or less fitfully, in the hearts 
of EngUshmen and of Dutchmen. But now there 
was France — ^there was Italy — ^there was Germany 
— there were the United States, although of course 
the United States thus far had in general found 
ample scope and room in their own vast and varied 
domains. But the capitalist of the United States 
was quite willing to venture beyond his own borders 
when there was any chance of a way to make money. 
In old days when a discoverer found out a new 
promise of wealth in some far-oflf region he an- 
nexed it for his king, or he sold it to his king. Now 
the plan, as Sir Francis Rose pointed out in elo- 
quent and glowing words, was to sell the discovery 
to a capitalist or to a syndicate of capitalists, and 
let the capitalists annex it or exhaust it for them^ 
selves. 

Sir Francis did not himself take much interest 
in the forming of companies. He preferred to allow 
other men to form the companies and take responsi^ 
bilities. He stipulated of course for a certain pro- 
portion of shares to begin with, and at the first prof- 
itable moment he sold the shares, and got the money 
and was free of the company's responsibilities. He 
became almost rapturous a3 he described the tri- 
umph of finding some new source of wealth for 
others and of making some wealth out of it himself. 
Sir Francis dwelt especially on the safety of the en- 
terprises. Jim felt a little puzzled. It seemed to 
him that the safety of an enterprise was not exactly 
the one element in the situation which according 
to his judgment would be most likely to captivate 
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Sir Francis, He even went so far as to hint some- 
thing of this. 

" For me? " Sir Francis said, sweetly. " No, I 
must confess that for myself the dash of risk is pleas- 
ant in most cases. Who would care for the hunt- 
ing field if there were really no danger there? But 
I should be very sorry to draw any of my friends 
into dangerous situations. My friends may not care 
for new sensations quite as much as I do." 

** Tell me, Sir Francis," Jim said, " two things." 
" Will tell you anything, my dear Conrad." 
" First, why did you think of asking me to take 
part in any of your enterprises; and next, what do 
you want me to do? " 

" I have the greatest pleasure in answering both 
your questions. Why did I ask you to join me in 
some of my enterprises? Really and truly, because 
Waley put the idea into my head." 

" But what did Waley know about me? " 
" Waley took a liking to you — instinctively, I 
think — perhaps as you are both, like myself, men 
from the north country. He told me you were just 
the man he wanted-— clever, bold, energetic, a north- 
countryman, and a man in trouble of some sort who 
would be glad to get into a new field of life. Do 
you know that Waley is my brains-carrier? " 

" I did not know; I should never have guessed 
it." 

** Yes, but he is," Rose declared, earnestly. *■ I 
only amuse myself and kill time, and all that, but 
W^aley is in deep earnest about everything. Waley 
has all the gift of the divining rod. I verily believe 
that if there were some new metal, or some new 
diamond, or some new force in industrial science to 
be found in Crim Tartary or the untrodden regions 
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of Central Australia, Waley would have a vision in 
the night which would guide him to the very source 
of new discovery. Don't you make any mistake 
about it, my dear Conrad, Waley is the inspiration 
of all this work which I have taken up, and I am 
at best the ornamental expounder." 

" He does not seem to be very rich — Mr. Wa- 
ley." 

" No," and Sir Francis looked a little dashed. 
" No, I admit that. We have not had quite time 
yet to amass a really considerable fortune. But that, 
I can tell you, is no fault of Waley's — it is rather a 
fault of mine, and of Fate. He would stick to a 
thing until it was fairly exhausted. I can't. That 
is not my way. I want something new. The mo- 
ment we are well on with one thing I am inclined 
to say, ' Now, then — next.' That I suppose is not 
exactly the way of permanent success." 

" No, it certainly does not seem like it to the 
unpracticed mind." 

" But that is not Waley's fault. His one great 
fault is that he is too much devoted to me. I feel 
it often. I have told him so often. The worst of it 
is that the more frankly! tell him of it, the more 
and more he becomes devoted to me." 

Yes. Jim thought he could understand. The 
more the chief preached against too much devotion 
the more the devotion became too much. Jirti had 
for some time been forming a high opinion of the 
gallant soul of Mr. Waley. 

" Then the second question? " Conrad reminded 
Rose. " What do you want me to do? " 

" Oh, to be sure — yes — I was forgetting. Well, 
we want you to go out prospecting somewhere — 
anywhere — but to some new place. Waley will find 
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out the place and start you on your mission. Of 
course, it is not to be a mission in our name. It 
is all your own chance, or your own adventure, you 
see. But you will stand in with us. It must be 
some new place. Not South Africa and not the 
familiar parts of South America. All these are rather 
played out, we think. And not diamonds. And 
certainly not rubies. We want to hit on something 
quite new." 

" But how on earth am I to find something quite 
new in some spot of the world quite new to me? " 

" Leave all that to Waley. He will put you up 
to everything. He will look after your outfit and 
all that. He will give you inspiration. If you 
can get into a row with the natives of whatever the 
place is all the better. The papers will then take 
the business up and boom it." 

" But suppose I were to get killed? " Jim asked 
with a smile. 

Sir Francis Rose looked up at him with quick 
and earnest eyes. " My dear Conrad," he said, 
emphatically, and his voice thrilled musically into 
Conrad's ear, " I hope Waley has not for once made 
a mistake. He told me he was convinced from 
what he had observed — and he is a very keen ob- 
server — ^that you were a young man who did not 
care three straws about life — I mean for the mere 
sake of living." 

Was there ever a young man who would not be 
touched and roused by such a way of putting the 
matter? Jim Conrad, a sensible fellow enough in 
ordinary affairs, saw himself at once as the hero 
of some ruined romance — ^as a man who cared noth- 
ing for life, and only courted the uttermost danger 
that might come in his path. His late disappoint- 
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ment in love— his great disappointment — blended 
naturally in with that thought, and he became in 
the moment the man to lead a forlorn hope— any 
forlorn hope. In youth no quality seems so fas- 
cinating, so honourable, so romantic, so heroic as a 
readiness to throw one's life away. 

" Yes — I care little for life," Jim said, " if I can t 
have, or as I can't have, the things I set my heart 
on. Waley was right enough there." 

" I was sure Waley would be right — and I am 
quite in sympathy with you, my dear Conrad, Life 
is a poor thing enough, even at the best — and at 
anything short of the best it is not worth having 
at all. I have always acted on that principle — and 
I find it saves one a vast amount of anxiety and of 
trouble and of terror. Well, then, well talk to 
Waley more definitely about all this, and hear what 
new ideas he has to give. You are with us I take 
it?" 

" Well," Jim answered, good-humouredly, '* the 
basis of negotiations is found, as the diplomatists 
say." 

" Yes, yes, I quite understand. I was a diplo- 
matist myself for a short time. Did you know? " 

'' Yes, I had heard." 

*' Of course you have heard. I was turned out 
of the service — at least I was requested to find some 
other field for my talents. I couldn't help taking 
part in a revolution in Mexico— I thought the 
chance of a new sensation was far too good to be 
lost — and they didn't like my conduct at the For- 
eign Office ; the men of routine and red tape could 
not stand it, and there was nothing for it. I had to 
go. I am very glad now that I had to go. Diplo- 
macy is the most stupid work, unless when occa- 
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sionally tempered by revolution- Well, well, ex- 
cuse me for bringing in all this talk about myself. 
We shall see Waley to-morrow, and he will tell us 
exactly what he wants to have done, and where and 
how it is to be done." 

" One question here. Sir Francis, before I go." 

" As many questions as you like, my dear Con- 
fad." 

" Only one — what part does our silent friend, 
Marniaduke Coflfin, play in all this business?" 

Sir Francis smiled. 

" A very useful but a very humble part. Coffin 
is our general finder-out. Not chucker-out — don't 
confound two quite different functions — our general 
finder-out." 

" I am afraid I don't quite understand." 

" Why, don't you see? If you want anything 
found out. Coffin is the man to find it out for you. 
He has the instinct of a sleuth-hound himself for 
running in the trail of a scent Nobody knows or 
cares about him, and he tries to know all about 
everybody. I don't believe there is anything he 
couldn't find out if only you gave him a little time. 
He is to be trusted absolutely. I think he is bound 
to me partly, as Waley is, because we are all north* 
countrymen." 

" He doesn't seem to make much money out of 
the business," Jim could not help from remarking. 

" No; he has not made much money yet, but he 
is in hopes of getting something out of the business 
some time. He has some ambition in life." 

"Yes, and that is?" 

" Don't know, I'm sure; perhaps to settle some 
son or daughter in life." 

" He has a son or a daughter? " 
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" My dear fellow, I don't know — never asked. 
We don't ask questions of each other." 

"Has he a wife?" 

" In a manner, yes; that I do know — he told me. 
She lives here in London. She was a bad lot, I 
believe, and led him a devil of a life, and he went 
away and settled in Paris. I hope to do something 
for him some day. In the meantime, I could trust 
him with my life; and do you know, Conrad, I 
am quite sure he would kill a man without asking 
a question if I wanted a man killed and were to tell 
him to do it? " 

** He seemed to me a man of extraordinary self- 
control and determination," Conrad said, " but I 
hope his energy will never be taxed in that particu- 
lar sort of way." 

" Oh, no, no, what nonsense, what nonsense," 
Sir Francis said, with a musical laugh. " We have 
nothing to do with killing. It is not in our line 
one little bit. Mine was only a hasty illustration. 
We are for making, and not marring; we want to 
make our own fortunes, and are not unwilling to 
that end to help other people to make their fortunes 
too. I think we make a capital triumvirate — Waley, 
Coffin and I. Waley is the inspiration, I am the 
working manager. Coffin presides over the intelli- 
gence department." 

" How did you all come together? " 

" Well, you see, to begin with we were all young 
together, on my good old grandfather's estate. And 
then there is something which draws men together 
however different they may be in fortune and posi- 
tion, and inclinations, and all the rest of it, and 
makes them comrades whether they will or no. 
Don't you think there is something in that?" 
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" Yes, indeed I am sure there is; a great deal in 
that more than we can yet understand." 

" I am sure of it," Sir Francis Rose said, with an 
air of composed conviction, " I daresay science 
will tell us something some day, when science con- 
descends to concern herself a little more with human 
beings and a little less with dogma about that curi- 
ous, unexplained, but very certain attraction of 
some men towards some other men." 

Perhaps in his secret mind Conrad was just then 
inclined rather to study the curious, unexplained, 
but perfectly certain attraction of some particular 
men to some particular women, and some particular 
women to some particular men. But he accepted 
in good faith the theory of Sir Francis Rose, and 
was willing to wait until science should work it all 
out and make its springs quite clear. 

" Well, that is how we have drifted together, we 
three," Sir Francis said, as if the whole thing was 
thereby quite settled and done with. ** Of course 
there are many more hands to the work, but we 
three hold the strings of the management in our 
grip. I suppose the same law of attraction led 
Waley to you, and me to you through Waley. 
Anyhow, I feel as if I had known you all my life, 
and I should without a moment's hesitation trust 
my life to you." 

Jim was touched. 

" You might — it would be safe," he said, quietly. 

" Of course, I know it. By the way, talking of 
secrets, I should say that Waley and Coffin and 
myself are bound together by a common misfortune 
from which you as yet are wholly exempt; and 
will be, I trust, for all your life, although I only 
piously trust it." 
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" Yes, what is that? Do, please, give me warn- 
ing in time/' 

" Not the least use, my dear Conrad, in giving 
you or any other man a warning as to that particu- 
lar rock ahead. If he is going to run upon it, he 
will run upon it, cry out who may." 

"But what is it?" 

" Can't you guess? Ah, well, you are very 
young. We all made a sad mistake; we each mar- 
ried the wrong woman." 

Conrad could hardly help laughing at this blunt 
declaration given out as it was in a tone of absolute 
resignation. He tried to be very grave as he said, 
" I am sorry to hear that." 

" Yes, I knew you would be. It fell out in dif- 
ferent ways. I married a woman who was much 
too good for me, and she bored me to death, and I 
couldn't stand her. Waley married a woman who 
was not half good enough for him, and she bored 
him, and she could not stand him. Coffin married 
a woman who was not good enough for anyone, 
and he began to make up his *mind that if he were 
to stay too long with her he would certainly lose 
his head some day and kill her— and, so as I told 
you, he took his flight, and he settled in Paris. 
But he would come over here if ever we wanted 
him at any risk, even at the risk of meeting his wife." 

" And having to kill her? " Conrad asked. 

" Oh— no — not the slightest necessity for that 
now. He does not live with her any more, and he 
has his life all to himself." 

" It seems a sad story," Jim said. 

" Coffin's? Yes — oh, yes. But don't you think 
they are all sad stories?" 

" I suppose so," Jim said, doubtfully, thinking . 
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to himself a wife too good for a man was a burden 
that any- man might be willing to endure. 

** Well — anyhow — that is not to our present pur^- 
pose — ^and I don't quite know why I gave you all 
these private histories, I suppose because of that 
mysterious law of attraction about which we have 
just been talking, So be it; the immediate ques^ 
tion is, are you inclined to stand in with us? " 

" I am inclined, yes, But before giving a defi-r 
nite answer I ghpuld first like to have a talk with 
Waley and find out exactly what he wants me to do. 
Until I know that, I could hardly give you an an« 
swer, Sir Francis. I know my own capacity pretty 
well, and Waley does not. I know what I should 
be able to do. If he wanted a hair of the Soldan's 
beard or a blast of Oberon's horn, I am sure I could 
not get either for him." 

" No, and I am afraid Waley would not care 
much about them even if you did. Very well — you 
shall see Waley to-morrow — I shall wire to him to 
call on you — and will you see me the day after — 
here?" 

" Yes, certainly. At what hour? " 

" Oh, let me see — come to luncheon if you don't 
mind, We both must have luncheon somewhere, 
and it saveg time to have it together and talk over 
matters of business." 

" So it does. I shall come. Have you business 
offices in the city?" 

" My dear Conrad," Sir Francis exclaimed, in a 
tone of some astonishment, " nothing of the kind. 
We are not a Hmited company, or a company of any 
kind, We are a comradeship of enterprising gentle- 
men, who desire to develop wherever they can the 
world's resources, of any kind and in every direc- 
13 
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tion, and to make money for ourselves out of the 
fruits of our genius, shall I call it, and our energy. 
That's quite a different sort of thing, can't you see, 
Conrad, from a company with a board of directors 
and preference shares and meetings of sharehold- 
ers, and hostile resolutions, and all that inconvenient 
bother." 

*' Yes, I see that it is different, and I suppose I 
shall come to understand not only the difference, 
but the reasons for the difference, in good time." 

" Of course you shall. You shall understand 
all about it." 

" Well, meantime, I think we quite understand 
each other. Sir Francis," Jim said warmly, for he 
was a little touched at the outspoken candour which 
had taken him so far into an unsought confidence. 
" I'll talk over matters with Waley to-morrow, and 
I shall be with you here the day after." 

" Thanks, ever so much. That is all that I could 
possibly expect. Good-bye, my dear fellow." 

" Good-bye." 

So they shook hands, and parted. Jim Conrad 
went down the staircase — he did not trouble about 
the lift — ^with a mind which wonder and puzzlement 
had filled. What did Sir Francis Rose and Waley 
want of him in this curious companionship? What 
was the companionship? Was it a reality at all? 
Had it any form and purpose and system? It was 
clear that he had not to do with three maniacs. 
Rose seemed alive with cleverness and vivacity and 
shrewdness, and besides Rose was now a man of 
fortune, and was under no necessity for mixing 
himself up in wild speculations. Mr. Waley seemed 
the very embodiment of health and manly strength 
and water-tight sanity. The soundness or the mad- 
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ness of Marmaduke Coffin would not have been 
of much account in any case. Rose had clearly 
defined Coffin's business in the comradeship as that 
of the finder-out, and a man with only half his 
senses about him might be a perfect genuis at the 
work of finding out. The whole thing seemed to 
Jim attractive, romantic, highly fascinating. It 
flattered his youthful self-esteem to have been taken 
into such full confidence, and to have been treated 
as a young man who was not afraid to go into dan- 
ger, and might be trusted to make his way out of 
it. Undoubtedly there was an indescribable at- 
traction for him in the voice and the manners and 
the winning confidential ways of Sir Francis Rose, 
and yet there seemed something subtle and danger- 
ous in them too. He put all further thought awa);, 
and determined to wait for a decision until he should 
have talked with Waley. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

A LETTER AND A MEETING. 

Conrad had a long talk with Waley the next 
day, and the result was that he determined to stand 
in, as Rose had put it, with the enterprises of^the 
Dauntless Three. He satisfied himself, he thought, 
that there was nothing about the undertakings 
which were not honourable and straightforward, 
Although there was a good deal of personal risk 
and even of recklessness. It was, in fact, an un- 
systematised Company of Founders, who had to 
look all over the world for new developments and 
new opportunities of foundation. Waley's designs 
were sometimes stupendous in their vastness, and 
sometimes almost grovelling in their pigmy pro- 
portions. The first dream of his Hfe was to. find the 
substitute for coal — the cheap and ready substitute 
for coal as a house- warmer and an engine-driver. 
" The man who can get at that, my dear Conrad," 
he confidentially said, " will make the biggest for- 
tune ever made in this world. And it is bound 
come, I tell you. Somebody will find it soon, and 
why should not you and I manage somehow to get 
hold of it? You think it over of nights. I keep 
awake a good deal thinking it over, but I haven't 
tumbled on to it yet." 

That was a grand scheme, a heaven-scaling 
190 
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scheme. But Waley was not always Titanic. 
" There's a neat Httle fortune, a snug little fortune/' 
he said to Conrad, lowering his tone, perhaps as if 
he thought somebody might be listening to this 
minor proposal who could not possibly think of 
rising to the grander thought, and also, perhaps, 
as if a lowered tone of voice were better suited to 
a lowered tone of enterprise — " there's a neat little 
fortune to be made by the man who invents a sub- 
stitute for ink. Think of it, dear boyl Half a mo- 
ment now " — and the right thumb met the Upper 
joint of the right fore-finger. "Just think of it 
half a moment. Think of a pencil which can write 
as darkly as ink — whether it be black, blue, red, 
violet, or whatever you will — and will be as indelible 
as ink. Think of the total abolition of the int 
bottle and the pen — the pen that corrodes in the 
ink — the ink that blots the fingers, the ink that 
upsets and ruins your desk, and the fountain pens 
that shed their black life-blood into your waistcoat 
pocket! Half a moment, Mr. Conrad — think of all 
that. It must be within the resources of the chemi- 
*cal world to create a substance which will make 
such a pencil ; or there is such a substance deep in 
the earth or lying on the surface in some part of 
the world only waiting for the man of genius to 
recognise it and carry it away and put it to its use* 
Half a moment, Mr. Conrad; why should you not 
be that man?*' 

Conrad only shook his head at the suggestion. 
He feared he should not recognise the substance 
even if he were to come across it, and as to invent- 
ing some chemical compound to serve the same 
object he regarded such an achievement as utterly 
beyond the range of his intellect. 
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,^ you? ' 



" Well, we must send you somewhere," Mr. 
Waley observed cheerily; " it would be hard if we 
could not find some place where your pluck and 
your ideas would come in handy. You want to 
go pretty far away, don't you? " 

" The farther the better." 

" Right you are, that's just what I should have 
said myself at your age; of course as one begins 
to get a little on in life one isn't so wildly anxious 
for far foreign travel. We might begin with some- 
thing easy. Now there's Patagonia. I'm told 
there's a lot to be found in Patagonia." 

"A lot of what?" 

" Oh, I don't know — a lot of all sorts of things, 
if one only went out and kept his eyes peeled, as 
they say in America. How would Patagonia suit 



" Patagonia," said Jim with the utmost gravity, 
" would suit me nicely." In truth, Patagonia would 
have suited him then just as well as any other dis- 
tant place. So long as he got clear of London and 
of Paris he did not care much whither Fate might 
take him. And it would go hard if the makings* 
of a new and stirring romance were not to be found 
somehow in Patagonia. Perhaps he might make 
some wonderful discoveries there — ^who knows? 
And his mind went back humorously to the say- 
ing about Goldsmith and the wheelbarrow. " I 
may find something entirely new and precious," he 
said to himself, " in the Patagonian form of wheel- 
barrow." 

We need not go deeper into the Patagonian 
enterprise, because as the course of this story will 
soon make it clear, Jim Conrad never had any op- 
portunity of undertaking it. But it had some in- 
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fluence on his fortunes in the fact that it made him 
agree to stand in with the triumvirate in their 
schemes, that it gave him a new interest in life, 
and that it beguiled his thoughts away from too 
few frequent contemplation of himself and his heart- 
troubles. He saw a great deal of Sir Francis Rose, 
' and he could but feel sometimes with a sort of shud- 
der that the fascination of the man was growing 
upon him. Of Waley he began to think better and 
better every day, although he often allowed him- 
self a quiet smile at Waley 's multitudinous projects. 
At one time he used to wonder how a man of Sir 
Francis Rose's refinement could be content with 
the companionship of a man like Waley. Now 
when he began at ominous moments to find a 
shiver of distrust going through him as to Rose, 
he suddenly pulled himself up and satisfied himself 
with the assurance that a man who was trusted by 
Waley must be thoroughly worthy of trust. For 
he had come fully to believe in Waley as a gallant 
and a generous spirit, a chivalric, unselfish, and ex- 
alted Sancho Panza, although he could see little 
of the Quixote in Rose. 

So the days passed pleasantly enough for Conrad 
— in a way. He began to regard all his past mode 
of life as done with and about to be wholly blotted 
out in enterprise quite new to him. That, he said 
to himself, was the best thing that could happen 
to him. He wanted to get away as soon as might 
be to Patagonia or elsewhere. If he were to meet 
Clelia Vine again he did not feel quite sure whether 
all his longing for self-exile would resist one soft- 
ening kindly glance from her eyes. And to what 
avail staying in London or anywhere to be near 
her? He could never be near her in the true sense. 
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She was a married wom&n — she could not love him. 
He was beginning to think now that she had never 
really cared for him at all. He was beginning to 
doubt whether even in the beaten way of friendship 
she had ever cared rnuch about him. For, why did 
she never write? Why did she tell him nothing 
about the changed existence of herself and Ger- 
trude Morefield? If she had gone with Gertrude, 
as she once spoke of going, out of the reach of civ- 
ilisation, why not oiie kindly, friendly, parting 
word — "'tis said, tnan, and farewell!" No; not 
eveil that parting phrase of Marc Antony to his de- 
voted follower, that phrase compressing into its 
merest formality so much of friendship and regret, 
and pity and pathos — nothing of that kind had 
reached him from her — from the womati who had 
told him that she would have loved him if she could 
have loved him without shame. Every day, every 
hour of every day, he kept expecting to hear from 
her. His first thought every morning as he awoke 
was — " Has a letter come from her? " Every knock 
of the postman made his heart almost to stand still 
in a pause of agonised expectation until the little 
tray of letters had been put into his hand, and he 
saw that there was none from her. Every night 
when he returned from dinner-party or theatre, and 
when he took his lotiely candle, pale-burning Hke a 
Welsh corpse-candle, into his little sitting-room, 
his heart stood still again until he had mastered his 
emotion and reached the table, and found that 
among the letters brought by the last post there 
was none for him from her. The postman ought 
to be a thoughtful and melancholy creature. He 
must sul'ely, if he has any faculty of thinking at all, 
be able to understand that not one letter in every 
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thousand he carries can bring satisfaction to him 
or her who receives it. He must know that every 
bundle of letters he delivers at any given door fails 
to contain at least one letter which somebody in the 
house is yearnilig for, and which if it came would 
mean to that somebody the whole contents of the 
delivery. To be a contented postman one ought to 
be a misanthrope. For out of every package of 
letters delivered at any house the majority are as- 
suredly wearisome and disagreeable to receive, and 
the whole lot are to somebody detestable because 
they do not contain the one particular letter for 
which the heart of that somebody yearns, pines, 
and bleeds. 

Jim Conrad sometimes felt like this, and turned 
this over in his mind as day after day, and night 
after night he longed and looked for a letter from 
Clelia Vine, and no letter came. One night at last 
his good luck found him. 

He was dining at the Voyagers' Club with Rose, 
they two alone. They were fast comrades now, and 
then they had gone to a theatre, and had seen pretty 
dancing, which the elder man enjoyed with a quite 
youthful delight, and on which Conrad, his mind 
perturbed and distracted with other thoughts, found 
it hardly possible to keep his attention fixed. Then 
they went back to the Voyagers' Club for a cigar 
and a whisky and soda. 

"When shall I see you to-morrow?" Sir Fran- 
cis asked, as the time was coming for breaking off 
the sitting. 

" Whenever you like." 

" Well, you may as well come to luncheon. Then 
I have to drive about to a lot of places — only shops 
and business things — and if you have nothing to do 
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we might go about together, and we can talk all the 
time." 

" All right, that will suit me admirably." 

" Then that's settled. I say, my dear Conrad, I 
shall miss you when you go away." 

"Away, where?" 

" Well, to Patagonia, I suppose." 

" Oh, yes, of course, to Patagonia. I was for- 
getting for a moment — I mean for the mo- 
ment." 

" Cool young customer," Rose said, with a smile. 
" It is nothing apparently to you to be sent packing 
off to Patagonia." 

" Patagonia or any other place is much the same 
to me." 

" And yet you are fond of London? " 

" Yes, I am very fond of London, while I am in 
London, but just now I don't much care how soon 
I get out of London." 

** Ah, yes, I understand," Sir Francis said, with 
a quiet and sympathetic smile. " The old heart 
trouble, of which I know nothing, and of which, 
my dear Conrad, I don't want to know anything 
unless at any time you might like to tell me some- 
thing about it. I have had some heart troubles my- 
self in my day." 

" I don't know that I have much to tell," Con- 
rad said, not uncheerfully. " I suppose I am very 
much like everybody else in that way." 

" In life, my dear Conrad, nobody's trouble is 
quite like the trouble of anybody else. I have 
learned that these long years. You will learn it 
some time." 

They were now standing at the door of the club. 
Rose hailed a hansom. 
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" Good-night," he cried. " Don't forget — lunch- 
eon to-morrow." 

Conrad walked home. He found his faithful 
candle waiting for him on the hall table. He lighted 
it and went mechanically upstairs. 

When he got into his sitting-room he could just 
see by the pinched and flickering light of his candle 
that a letter for him — only one — ^was lying on his 
table, and even by the light of that unsatisfactory 
candle he saw that the writing on the envelope was 
the writing of Clelia Vine. 

" We have arrived in Lx)ndon — but we have not 
yet positively settled anywhere, and may change our 
ground to-morrow. I will let you know to-morrow 
evening where we are to be found. Our further 
movements are all quite uncertain. We came here 
through Spain to avoid France. Gertrude has suf- 
fered much, though she won't admit, and bears 
bravely up. When you see us don't say anything 
about her trouble. If she wishes to speak to you 
about it, you had better leave her to do so. You 
have been thinking of us, I know, and we have been 
thinking of you. Clelia. ' 

" I ought to have written to you before — ^but I 
couldn't— I hadn't the heart." 

That was all. But it was a great deal for Con- 
rad. He put the letter to his lips. Then he went 
downstairs again, carrying his candle, which he 
got on the hall table, and there he extinguished it 
— and then he wandered out into the night. For 
he felt that he could not sleep for some hours yet.^ 
It was not long after midnight, and the night was* 
divine in moonlight. Conrad loved a long lonely 
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tramp at night through silent London. He loved 
such a tramp at all times, but especially at night, 
when anything had fast, deep hold upon his mind 
and his heart. He wandered on hardly knowing 
whither he was going. He passed along Piccadilly; 
he turned into Grosvenor Place; and he made for 
the nearer end of the Chelsea Embankment. A 
vague thought took him that he should like to see 
that moon shining on the river. Before he reached 
the Embankment, or even the old Chelsea Hospital, 
with its clock-face shining a pale yellow against 
the silver of the moonlight, he came upon a dull 
little street which he had often passed through in 
the daytime. It was a street made up for the most 
part of mean little dwellings and two or three small 
stables. There were two or three laundries there, 
and one or two public-houses; there was a shop 
for the sale of stuffed birds. So far as these were 
concerned nothing could well be less attractive or 
picturesque. But there was an attraction which" 
had often drawn Jim Conrad that way. At the far- 
ther end of the street, as he was now entering it, 
and on his right hand side, there stood an old ivy- 
covered church within a walled and railed enclosure 
of its own. The church had a square towet with 
battlements like the keep of an old Norman castle. 
It had oblong windows — narrow and curiously sug- 
gestive of defence in time of civil trouble. Conrad 
knew nothing about the church — did not even know 
its name. He had never troubled to find out, al- 
though he might have found out by simply cross- 
ing the street and reading the announcements of 
sermons and services and church social entertain- 
*ment8 which were placarded in print and white 
paper, on a two legged splay-footed notice-board 
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which stood on the grass within the enclosure. But 
he had never had the curiosity to look. What had 
always fascinated him was the church itself with 
its strange, old-world, militant sort of look, the 
church standing proud and lonely there among 
those pretty shops and mean little houses and frowsy 
women huddled at doorsteps, and dirty children 
enjoying themselves with skipping-ropes and tip- 
cat, and waltzing on the pavement to the hideous 
discord of a barrel-organ. But now, this night, 
there was no nerve-disturbing barrel-organ; there 
were no uncombed and blatant women; there were 
no children with skipping-ropes or other instru- 
ments of torture. All was peaceful, all was still as 
if it were fair Melrose by moonlight; and only the 
stately battlemented, ivy-clad church remained. 
The moon flooded it with light, and Conrad gazed 
at it in a curious sort of rapture. 

What on earth had it to do with Jim Conrad? 
How could an old church in a London slum help 
him on through the troubles of his life? He could 
not tell. The wisest man that ever lived could not 
tell, could not have told. 

All Conrad knew was that he had been inspired 
— no, not merely inspired, but actually driven, to 
look on that stately old church by Clelia Vine's 
letter, and that he could not help himself. That is 
just as good an explanation as can be given for 
many, not to say most, of the mysterious, impulses 
of our lives. Nor could Jim Conrad tell then, or 
now, why, after having looked on that battlemented 
church he should forthwith stride off to the flat in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Berkeley Square 
and look up at the windows, and observe with a cer- 
tain interest that the lights in Sir Francis Rose's 
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rooms burned brightly still — at two hours after mid- 
night. Jim did not stop to ask himself what possi- 
ble connection was there between Clelia Vine's let- 
ter and the Chelsea church; between the Chelsea 
church and Sir Francis Rose's lodgings. 

Jim was punctual at luncheon the next day — 
that day, it should rather be said — for he had not 
gone to bed before the new day had fairly settled 
itself down upon the world. Sir Francis and he 
talked over many schemes and projects. 

" You sat up late last night," said Jim, during a 
pause in the discussion of practical or visionary 
schemes. 

" So I did," said Rose; " I often do. But how 
did you know — ^about last night, I mean?" 

" Well, I happened to pass under your windows, 
and I saw that your lights were burning." 

** Yes, yes; you were at some festive gathering 
in this quarter, no doubt? " 

"No, indeed; I had been wandering on the 
fringe of the Chelsea region. I had been looking 
at a very picturesque old church that I have taken 
a fancy to in a slum near the old Chelsea Hos- 
pital." 

Sir Francis Rose looked up with puckered brows 
and a curious appearance about him, as of one who 
gets a dim suspicion that some trap is being laid 
for him. 

" What is your church? " he asked, in a hoarse, 
embarrassed voice, a voice which had lost in a mo- 
ment all its music; "whereabouts is it? What do 
you know about it?" 

" About it? Oh, I know absolutely nothing. 
Only it has caught my fancy, and I go and see it 
every now and then." 
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'* But you haven't told me what church it is or 
where it is/' 

Jim looked up a little disconcerted. He had not 
expected to find his innocent little narrative excite 
so much keen interest. 

" Oh, it's only a church in a little street called 
Pagan's Row, not far from the old Hospital." 

"The church in Pagan's Row?" Sir Francis 
Rose asked, still turning his puckered eyebrows on 
to Jim's face. " What do you know about it — have 
you any association with it — have you heard any- 
thing about it? " 

" I don't know anything about it," Jim said, 
rather curtly. " Do you? " 

" Yes, I do! Yes, my dear Conrad, I do! But 
it doesn't matter in the least. It is only an odd 
sort of coincidence that you should have been there 
last night, and have come straight away here." 

" I don't know anything about any coincidence 
in the matter," Jim said, " and I don't know why 
I put you to the trouble of hearing anything at all 
about my utterly unimportant midnight wander- 
ings." 

" London is full of coincidences," Rose observed 
gravely. 

" All right," Jim replied—" let them coincide." 
For he was still a little annoyed at the way in which 
his passing reference to his harmless midnight wan- 
derings had been taken by his chief. 

After a while a hansom was called and the two 
drove out together. Sir Francis Rose seemed by 
this time to have forgotten all about the church in 
Chelsea and the coincidence, whatever it was. They 
called at the bookshop in Berkeley Square, and at 
the Berkeley Hotel, and other places. 
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It was ^ beautiful day of the earlier spring. It 
was one of those rare days which make the more 
picturesque quarters of London look roniantic and 
enchanting. Jim Conrad drank in the very life and 
rapture of the hour. The letter he had received 
had filled him with a strange sense of hopefulness. 
The letter and the weather seemed to be part of 
the one spell. 

" ril not go in," Jim said, as they stopped at an 
engraver's in Piccadilly. " I'll wait here for you." 
He did not want to bury himself even for five min- 
utes in a dull back room of a shop. 

"All right," said Rose, carelessly; "I shan't 
keep you very long." 

Jim looked along Piccadilly eastward. He felt 
aomehow uplifted to a mood of enchantmentf It 
was the letter no doubt. He glanced into the shop 
as if to make sure that Rose was not present to see 
anything that might be going to happen. He could 
not tell why, but he felt as if he could not always 
trust himself in an over-wrought emotional mood 
with Rose, Rose had lived through and lived down 
all moods, Jim thought. In which thought of 
course he was utterly wrong; but the talk of ex- 
hausted worldly experience in which Rose so often 
indulged had quite taken in the younger man, and 
made him believe that Rose had lived down, had 
outlived, all human emotion, Rose would have 
been greatly pleased to hear that be had succeeded 
in producing such an impression on his young 
friend. And then Conrad looked up again — and 
the whole street, the whole scene, was blotted out 
for him, and he saw nothing but two great melan- 
choly eyes looking fixedly at him. And then he 
jumped out of his cab—- an open carriage had 
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stopped beside him on the pavement, and he saw 
CleUa Vine, and afterwards, when his eyes lent 
themselves to other realities, he saw Gertrude More- 
field. Both women were in mourning, Gertrude 
was looking thin and wasted. 

Jim took the hand of each girl in his. For some 
occult reason, wholly unexplained in his own mind, 
he called them " Gertrude " and " Clelia." Prob- 
ably he thought it was a way of showing his sympa- 
thy. 

" You got my letter? " Clelia asked, and she 
gave him a meaning glance, which told him that the 
talk must soon be over. 

'* Yes; but it gave me no address." 

" We were too unsettled as to our doings. Now 
we have found a place. We have not a moment to 
spare. Good-bye." 

" But I shall hear from you? " 

" Oh, yes, of course," she answered, with a sweet 
smile and a tint of blush. " I shall send you our 
address this evening. You must come and see us 
as soon as you can. Gertrude wants to see you, 
and so do I." 

" Do you stay long in town? " 

"You shall know all when I see you. Now, 
good-bye." She held out her hand. He pressed it, 
and then took Gertrude's half-extended hand. He 
found no pressure in that. Gertrude had not spoken 
one word. 

The carriage was just driving away as Sir Fran- 
cis was coming out of the shop. He stared at the 
ladies; neither of them looked at him. His eye- 
brows contracted. He set his lips closely together. 
He was evidently trying to keep down or conceal 
the effect of a sudden surprise. 
14 
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** What is the matter? " Jim asked in no little 
astonishment. He had never seen Rose under the 
influence of surprise — had not supposed that there 
was anything on earth that could surprise him. But 
Jim was destined in that matter to be a little sur- 
prised himself. 

" I don't know what is the matter with you, 
Conrad," Sir Francis said, in a peevish tone. " You 
have nothing about you to-day but coincidences. 
First you start the church in Pagan's Row, and 
then " 

"And then?" Jim asked. "What's the 'and 
then,' and what's the matter with the church in 
Pagan's Row? " 

" Well — ^but — I say — ^these confounded coinci- 
dences rather pitch a man off his balance. Who 
were the ladies you were just now speaking to? " 

" Is there any coincidence in that? " Jim asked, 
almost angrily. He did not by any means like the 
new manner of his friend, and was much inclined 
for the moment to stop the cab, get out, and leave 
Sir Francis Rose to the enjoyment of his own 
humours. 

Sir Francis evidently began to think that he had 
lost his head rather too much. He pulled himself 
together with a laugh, and said: 

" My dear Conrad, I must really apologise for 
my bad temper and beg you to excuse me. The 
truth is that I fancied I recognised one of the ladies 
in the carriage, and my mind had been turned in 
the direction of the lady I supposed I had known 
by your confounded allusion to the church in Pa- 
gan's Row. Dear boy, I was secretly married in 
that church! I was only too anxious to forget all 
about it, but you see you wouldn't let me." 
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" How on earth could I know? " 

" Why, of course, my dear good friend, you 
could not possibly know. But in some of my moods 
I am a mere bundle of nerves, and the allusion to 
the church in Pagan's Row, followed up by my fan- 
cied recognition of one of the ladies you were speak- 
ing to, was too much for me — bowled me over, in 
fact. Do forgive me if I seemed rude or petulant. 
I didn't mean to be anything of the kind, I do as- 
sure you." 

" All right," Jim answered cheerily. " It doesn't 
matter in the least. The ladies I was talking to are 
the girls of whom I told you: one of them has lost 
her mother." • 

"Ah! I did not so much notice her." 

" But how do you know which was which, as 
you don't, I fancy, know either of them? " 

" Well, I take it that the one in the deepest 
mourning was the daughter of the dead mother." 

" You seem to have looked at tjiem pretty close- 
ly," Jim said, with a somewhat questioning smile. 

" One takes in a good deal at a glance, when it 
has been his habit to train himself to observation," 
Sir Francis replied, now once again completely 
master of his voice and of himself. 

" Whom did you suppose the other lady to have 
been? " Jim asked, with a sudden and shuddery sort 
of feeling passing through him. 

" My dear boy, I thought — ^if you will have it — 
that she was my wife! " 
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" That she was my wife! " That she was the 
wife of Sir Francis Rose! That Clelia Vine was 
not Clelia Vine any longer, but a sort of mysteri- 
ous, unacknowledged, disallowed Lady Rose, cut 
poor Jim quite to the heart. Yet he could not but 
believe that at last he knew the truth. For the 
moment his whole mind seemed to be set upon no 
purpose beyond the effort to make it appear that 
he knew nothing at all about the matter. It was 
his first thought that Clelia Vine — ^the woman whom 
he knew and loved as Clelia Vine — should know 
before anyone else knew, what had been forced 
upon him to know, and should know how she stood 
with regard to that knowledge of his, and prepare 
herself to meet the new conditions. So he braced 
himself up to a great effort, and he took the words 
of Sir Francis with entire composure. He was 
anxious to learn as clearly as he could what were 
the elements of the situation with which Clelia Vine 
might have to deal. 

" Like your wife? " he asked, in a sort of half- 
curious tone. " Did you really think so? " 

" Yes, my dear Conrad, by Jove, I did! " 

" Your wife was — I mean is — I think you told 
me, very pretty?" Jim asked, trying to seem all 
cool, and careless, and serene. 

ao6 
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" Very pretty, yes, very pretty — ^the likeness, or 
the imaginary likeness — sent quite a thrill through 
me. Of course it couldn't have been my wife, but 
for the moment I was taken aback." 

" Did the lady see you? " 

" No, I am quite sure she did not; or the other 
one either. They were both looking away from me 
— looking after you, I have no doubt, as was indeed 
but highly natural." 

" I can tell you the names of the ladies. One 
was Miss Gertrude Morefield, daughter of Mrs. 
Morefield, who has died '' 

Sir Francis seemed to Jim to be a little startled 
by the name, bilt he spoke with an air of perfect 
indifference. 

" All right, my dear Conrad. Never mind about 
the name. Of course it was all an absurd mistake 
of mine, and I think you were mainly responsible 
for it with your unseasonable allusion to the church 
in Pagan's Row. The other lady — she, too, I sup- 
pose, is unmarried? " 

Jim could not prevent a flush coming into his 
face, and he found it difficult to answer. 

" ril tell you her name," he said, and he felt 
that Rose was studying him all the time. 

" No, no, my dear fellow — ^that would be indis- 
creet of me. Perhaps it is she who is responsible 
for the Patagonian expedition. Well, I am getting 
out here. Could you manage to look in at the 
Voyagers' at eleven to-night? A man is coming 
to see me there, Captain Martin, whom I should 
like you to know." 

Jim was for the moment absorbed in thought. 
Then, as he was getting out of the cab, he merely 
said, " Yes, I'll be there," and they parted. 
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Poor Jim's mind was indeed tempest-tossed. He 
had little or nothing to go upon, and yet he felt 
convinced that he had made a terrible discovery. 
Then, as when a flash of lightning clears up the 
darkness for a moment, but only to make the path 
more dark and difficult for the way that has yet 
to be traversed, Conrad saw for the instant all the 
realities of the situation, but was stricken blind as 
to what was to follow. Now he read for the first 
time, and in letters of light, the story of his 
strangely found ill-gifted ring. Francisco — Rosita 
— he had discovered it all! Rose had called himself 
Francisco — she had evidently once been called in 
fond playfulness Rosita, because of his family name 
of Rose. Jim knew it all now. The flash of light- 
ning had illumined the immediate darkness. But 
how as to the way that still lay before him? Was 
it not darker and more perturbed than ever? Was 
he not the sworn comrade, it might almost be said, 
of the man who, whatever his wrong doings, was 
the lawful husband of the woman whom poor Jim 
Conrad adored — the woman whose friends adored 
her — the woman of the blameless Ufe— of the ex- 
alted moral conscience — the woman who had told 
Jim Conrad that she would have loved him — him 
— if she were free to love at all — but who out of 
her willingness to love, if such love were possible, 
and besought of him to love another woman and 
marry her. His heart seemed bursting within him. 
There are times when mere emotion submerges 
for the moment even the common physical powers 
of hearing and of sight. Such a moment had come 
to, had come upon, plucky Jim Conrad. He knew 
it, and in his heart he was not ashamed. He was 
determined not to betray his real self. 
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He had, as has been said, little or nothing to 
go upon. Yet he was convinced. What had he to 
go upon? Only in the first instance the strange 
confusion of Sir Francis Rose when he heard of 
the church in Pagan's Row, the sudden surprise 
of Rose on seeing one of the women in the carriage 
— his declaration that she seemed like his wife — 
and Jim's own very limited knowledge of Clelia 
Vine's story — and the names upon the ring. But 
there was something more than all this — something 
which even the Psychical Society itself would find 
it hard to explain. At his very first meeting with 
Sir Francis Rose Jim had felt himself drawn by 
some mysterious feeling which had almost as much 
in it of repulsion as of attraction. There was a 
vague sense of fear in it — the sort of fear which 
tells us that this meeting and this hour foretell 
sorrow to some other meeting and some other hour. 
Never for a moment while under the full fascination 
of Rose's gay and gallant temperament, of his cour- 
age, his undaunted animal spirits, his bright talk, 
his frankly proffered friendship, had Jim been free 
from a curious half-consciousness that all this could 
not last, and that one day or other Rose and he 
might be brought— he could not tell how, into an- 
tagonism — ^lie could not imagine about what. Now 
that the first faint light of an explanation was given, 
Jim took it as a revelation. " I always felt it," he 
said to himself. " I felt it when I didn't know any- 
thing about it." He was certain now that Sir Fran- 
cis Rose was the Francisco of the ring, and the hus- 
band of Clelia Vine. 

That night Jim received a line from Clelia merely 
telling him that Gertrude and she were staying at a 
private hotel in Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, and 
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asking him to come to see them next day. Later 
on that night he kept his appointment, and went 
to the Voyagers' Club to meet Sir Francis Rose and 
his friend. The friend was introduced to him as 
Captain Martin. He was a tall, well set-up man, 
with a gorgeous shirt front. He had been in Pata- 
gonia, Sir Francis said of him, but Captain Martin 
did not seem to have the common weakness of all 
or most travellers, from Herodotus and Sinbad the 
Sailor downwards. He did not seem to care to say 
much about Patagonia, and indeed Jim did not 
want to hear much on that subject just then. Jim 
was not in a mood to concern himself greatly about 
Patagonia. He was still possessed with a vague 
idea that the best thing he could do under all the 
conditions would be to take himself out of the way 
somewhere, anywhere, but he was not in the mood 
for appreciating instructions as to a definite jour- 
ney to Patagonia in particular. He did not stay 
long, made a fresh appointment with Rose and went 
his way. 

The three had been sitting and smoking in the 
little recess at the head of one of the flights of stairs 
— not in the regular smoking-room. There was no 
one now within hearing of Rose and Captain 
Martin. 

" You would know him again? " Rose asked of 
the gallant captain, nodding in the direction of the 
disappearing Conrad. 

" I should thing so. Sir Francis," said the sub- 
servient Captain Martin. 

" Well, look here, I want you to keep a close eye 
on him. He lives in Clarges Street — there is his 
affdress. Let me know where he goes every day for 
the next #eek or so." 
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" All right, Sir Francis." 

" And be sure you don't let him see you." 

" Oh, ni take good care of that." 

" You can find out, I daresay, something about 
the people he goes to see — two ladies, very likely. 
You can manage to get something out of the serv- 
ants, can't you?" 

" I daresay I can manage that, Sir Francis," and 
the gallant captain grinned again, as if quite pleased 
with himself. 

"Very good — ^then you can go now. I have 
some letters to write." 

Captain Martin rose, made an* obsequious bow, 
and went his docile way. Now the Army List con- 
tains the names of more than one Captain Martin, 
but it does not contain the name of that Captain 
Martin. For that Captain Martin was simply a pri- 
vate detective, who, having a good presentable ap- 
pearance, and looking in evening dress quite like 
enough to a military man to pass muster, was em- 
ployed by many men like Sir Francis Rose, who had 
a desire occasionally to find out what other people 
were doing. He was only the sort of assistant, 
however, whom Sir Francis Rose employed for very 
easy jobs of work. 

Soon after Captain Martin had gone Sir Francis 
had a visit from Mr. Waley. The good Waley was 
shown in, and sat with his chief in the recess above 
the stairs ; and they had cigars. Mr. Waley seldom, 
except at meals, removed a cigar from his mouth, 
unless with the reasonable object of putting another 
cigar in. The two friends talked for a v{hile over 
various business projects, and the refreshing whisky 
and soda went its round. 

Suddenly Sir Francis said — 
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" Look here, Waley, I want Marmaduke Coffin 
over here soon." 

" Coffin over here? You don't mean that! He 
won't like to come, will he?" 

" All the same, heUl have to come." 

" What in the nation can you want him for? " 

" Well, I may have use for him — I may want 
him to do something that he can do better than any- 
body else." 

" Half a moment, chief," and here the thumb 
went as a matter of course half way up the first joint 
of the forefinger; " am I to know anything about 
this business?" • • 

" Not for the moment, my dear Waley." 

"But later on?" 

" Later on? Why, of course — ^you shall know 
everything." 

" That's enough. When do you want Coffin? " 

" Let me see. I'll tell you to-morrow." 

" All right," said the faithful Waley. So they 
turned to talk about other things. 

The time came when, in the ordinary course, 
parting ought to take place. It seemed to the con- 
siderate Waley that it ought to take place all the 
more promptly just then because the mind of his 
chief had evidently been quite away for many min- 
utes from the subjects of conversation. So he stood 
up and was about to say good-night. 

" Not yet, Waley, please," Sir Francis inter- 
posed with a suddenly awakened interest and en- 
ergy. " Sit down for a moment or two longer." 

" All right," the dutiful Waley answered, and he 
sat down and waited. There was absolute silence 
for a few seconds. Then Sir Francis struck his 
clenched hand on the little table in front of him. 
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" Tell me, Waley," he asked, " have you not 
known days when you are suddenly made aware, 
you can't tell how, that something is going to hap- 
pen to you: that you are going to do something, 
to undertake something, which may change the 
whole course of your Hfe? Have you not known 
such days as that, Waley? " 

The cautious Waley thought for a little. 

" Well, no," he answered, slowly; " I can't say 
that I have. You see, when Fm going to make a 
venture of any kind, I've generally thought it all 
out beforehand, and I know what the risks are, and 
I'm equal to it^ll, naturally; and so it doesn't come 
upon me like a streak of greased lightning, don't 
you see, Sir Francis? " 

"But, good heavens, man, do you mean to say 
that you have never had a day when it was borne 
in upon you that you had come to a new crisis in 
your life: I believe the novelists would call it an 
epoch-making day? " 

" Dare say they would — I could believe anything 
of them, although I don't know much about them, 
for I ain't a novel-reader myself. But my wife used 
to read novels." 

" Oh, confound your wife." 

" Confound my wife, if you like, for all I care," 
Waley said rather stiffly; "but I believe whatever 
the faults of a man's wife may be it is not usual in 
the circles which you adorn, chief, and in which I 
don't shine, to confound a man's wife to his face. 
Leave the husband to confound her for himself; 
that's my idea of the proper way to do things." 
And Mr. Waley again stood up with an air of in- 
jured dignity. 

Sir Francis knew very well that Mr. Waley was 
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no mere led-captain, and follower, and sycophant. 
He had, indeed, on the whole more respect for his 
faithful henchman than he had for any one else in 
the world. 

" Sit down again, Waley,I beg your pardon most 
sincerely. I did not mean to say anything in the 
slightest degree disrespectful to Mrs. Waley. But 
I forgot myself. I am in an irritable condition of 
the nerves, and the mention of anybody's wife puts 
me out. Sit down, my dear fellow, and accept my 
sincere apologies." 

"Oh, it's all right," the good-natured Waley 
answered eagerly, his sudden anger quite faded out 
of his face and out of his heart. " Don't you talk 
about apologies — nothing of the sort is wanted be- 
tween you and me. You were talking of epoch- 
making days," for Waley considered that common 
politeness made it necessary for him to bring back 
the conversation to the point at which it had been 
broken off, and thereby to show that he took a deep 
and friendly interest in it. 

" Yes," Sir Francis said, but in a somewhat lan- 
guid and even melancholy tone, quite different from 
that in which he had suddenly started the subject, 
" I have found such epoch-making days now and 
again in my time, and I am satisfied that this is 
one of them. I know it, Waley! I could not be 
more sure of it if one were to rise from the dead and 
warn me of it." 

" Has anything happened?" Waley asked, in a 
tone of something like alarm. For there was no 
mistaking the earnestness of his chief. 

" Nothing has happened, nothing whatever — I 
mean nothing that anybody would call anything. 
You see if anything tremendous had happened there 
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would be no particular wonder in my knowing that 
the day was an epoch in one's life. No, Waley, 
there is nothing to tell. But I know that I shall 
do something which may change the whole course 
of my life." 

" What put that into your head? " 

"Two or three words, a glimpse at a face, a 
fancied resemblance — I don't well know what." 

" But what do you want to do? " 

" Ah, my good Waley, there you have me," Sir 
Francis repHed, with a smile. He had now quite 
recovered his self-control. " You must ask me 
something easier. I don't know what I want to 
do, but I feel it borne in upon me that I shall do 
something." 

"Don't you go to do anything rash," Waley 
said, with much anxiety in his voice, " and don't you 
go to do anything without consulting me. Don't 
you remember the awful muddle we made over those 
Black Yarra mines " 

" The awful muddle we made? The awful mud- 
dle I made, my dear Waley," Sir Francis interposed, 
with a sweet smile. 

" Well, what I mean is this — ^the awful muddle 
we made between us, because for once we acted 
without consulting together." 

" My dear Waley, nobody could gloss over my 
stupid, headstrong blunder in that case more charm- 
ingly than you do." 

" Never mind about all that! But don't you go 
to do anything without our talking it out in ad- 
vance." 

"This is a different sort of thing; it has noth- 
ing to do with mines and ventures and all that sort 
of prosai.c business.'-' 
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" All the same I should feel a sight more com- 
fortable if I knew that I was to be talked to before 
anything was done." 

" But it may be something which concerns me 
alone." 

"Don't matter about that; a man isn't often 
the best judge of his own affairs, don't you 
see. 

"Yes, that's all right; but there come times 
when a man must act for himself, when he must fol- 
low his star." 

" Oh, bother his star, that sort of thing is all rot 
and poetry. I say," Waley asked, suddenly seized 
with a new idea, " is it about this business or this 
idea of yours, or whatever it is, that Coffin is to be 
brought over to London? That's what I want to 
know." 

" Yes, Waley, it is. I want Coffin to find out a 
few things for me. It may come to nothing, I don't 
know; but perhaps I shall want to make use of him. 
Don't ask me for any more explanations. You see I 
can't tell you anything; and really, as I said before, 
there is nothing to be told." 

" Yes, but now look here. Only half an hour 
ago — there or thereabouts — when you told me you 
wanted Coffin over in London, you said I would 
know all at the right time. Now you tell me I am 
not to know. How is this? I can't see into it 
rightly." 

" My dear Waley," Sir Francis said, rousing 
himself again into a little animation, " you know 
that I can't do without you in anything. Yes, of 
course, I shall keep to my word. Of course, you 
shall know in good time." 

" Honour bright, honest Injin?" Waley asked, 
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using as his two closing words a phrase borrowed 
from his American reminiscences. 

"Honour bright!" 

"And before anything is done?" 

" Yes, certainly," Sir Francis answered, with the 
air of one who is growing wearied of the discussion. 
" I promise you, Waley, that you shall be called 
into council before anything is done." 

" All right," said Waley, rising again, and then 
he took his leave. 

As he passed into the street he muttered to him- 
self : " Never saw the chief like that since the night 
when he told me he had put everything he had into 
the Black Yarra mines, and that it was borne in 
upon him that the Black Yarra was to come to 
grief, and I had sp much trouble to keep him from 
blowing his brains out! " 

And so he went his way. 

" I wish I hadn't told him anything," Sir Francis 
said to himself as he got into his cab to go home. 
" But I couldn't help it, the impulse was on me, I 
must say something to somebody. Perhaps it is just 
as well. I may want some control. Suppose it's 
all nonsense and nothing. Suppose it wasn't she? 
Oh, but it was she!" 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

JIM IS AN UNWELCOME MESSENGER. 

It was with a beating heart that Jim Conrad 
found himself at the door of the private hotel in 
Albemarle Street next day. In an odd sort of way 
he could not help contrasting the well-ordered 
commonplace of the hotel, with his own disturbed 
and impassioned mood. It did not look like the 
sort of place to hold a woman with a story like that 
of Clelia Vine; for he felt sure that he knew most 
of her story now. Nor did it even seem a fitting 
place to enclose the grief and the bereavement of 
Gertrude Morefield. As if a tragic story must al- 
ways be told in tragic tones — as if grief must for 
ever carry a funeral wreath 1 

He rang the bell; these small well-ordered pri- 
vate hotels in the West End do not have their doors 
always open to the stranger, as the doors of the 
good Axylus were in the Iliad. A page boy opened 
for him, and when Jim asked for Miss Morefield 
he was bidden to follow the youth, and was con- 
ducted into a sitting-room on the first floor, and 
politely informed that the fact of his arrival would 
be made known to Miss Morefield. He had a few 
minutes in which to study the room. He could see 
that it was in itself, in its furniture, and in its pre- 
conceived arrangements, a model of the best class 
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sitting-room in the small private hotel of the West 
End. But he could also see that the room had been 
disarranged, re-arranged, and almost re-construct- 
ed. The table had been taken away from its con- 
ventional place, in the centre of the room, Jim could 
see that — ^and had been set against one of the walls, 
and it was covered with books and flowers. On the 
formal sofas were thrown pretty pieces of Eastern 
work — ^Algerian work, as Jim assumed — made up 
for the most part of silk and of gold embroidery. It 
was not possible, of course, to aboUsh altogether 
the vapid frames — engravings that were supposed 
to adorn the walls; but there were several pretty 
sketches set up that showed artistic taste and refine- 
ment testing itself in crooked high-staired Algerian 
streets and in Kabyle villages. Jim could see in 
his mind's eye the two girls re-constructing the 
room, and determined amid all their trouble to make 
it a habitable home for mortals endowed with some 
manner of artistic culture. His mind went back to 
the room in the Paris hotel, where he had first been 
entertained by the Morefields, and it must be owned 
that he felt a certain difficulty in controlling the 
outer and visible expression of his emotions. 

Then there was a tread of light feet on the stairs, 
a rustle of petticoats, and in a moment Gertrude 
Morefield and Clelia Vine were in the room. Jim 
could not help noticing a certain difference in the 
way in which the girls met him. Miss Morefield 
was perfectly composed and serene. She greeted 
him with a friendly welcoming smile, which seemed 
to have nothing of a past behind it. But the tears 
sprang into Clelia's eyes as she held out her hand 
to welcome him. Jim understood the different 
ways'of the two girls in a moment and by instinct. 
15 
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Gertrude had of course set up for herself some the- 
ory as to how women should comport themselves 
in the most solemn trials of life. Clelia had no the- 
ory — she let her feelings show themselves. if they 
would. He thought Clelia was looking handsomer 
than ever. The thought brought a pang with it 
She was looking handsomer because the very ex- 
pression of sorrow that spoke out of her eyes and 
from the deep shades beneath them, and from her 
trembling lips seemed to cry out for sympathy and 
comfort, and he had nothing but bad news to bring 
her. For he had made up his mind that he must tell 
her how he had become acquainted with her story 
and with her husband. 

Then they talked. The girls told him all about 
their travels and about their uncertainty as to where 
they were going next They did not think of stay- 
ing very long in London — but then they were quite 
uncertain as to their prospects and projects, " and," 
Clelia said, " we are as you know fatally independ- 
ent" 

** Yes, I know," Jim said, and he did not quite 
know what to say next 

" We were thinking of going to America," Ger- 
trude said. " I suppose that in the New World 
we should get some new ideas as to the destiny of 
womanhood and of the whole human race." 

" But is it much of a new world?" Jim asked. 
** Hasn't it too grown pretty old already?" 

" Oh, no — I think not — I hope not," cried Ger- 
trude fervently. " I am sure we shall find some 
new ideas still there." 

'*We thought of going to India too," Clelia 
said — " and to China and Japan. My sentiments 
lead me rather to the old places than to the new. 
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But then I am afraid I have not the earnest pur- 
pose that fills Gertrude's heart — ^the purpose to do 
good to womanhood and to the human race in gen- 
eral — man and woman." 

" Come, Clelia, I won't allow you to say that of 
yourself— even to Mr. Conrad who knows you. You 
must not believe a word she says of that kind, Mr. 
Conrad. She is as much concerned in doing good 
to women and to men as I am — oh, what a way to 
put it! — ^as if I were trying to praise myself and 
to make out that I were bent on becoming a great 
public benefactress! " 

" Never mind, dear," Clelia said. " No one who 
knows you will ever suppose that you made any at- 
tempt to get praise or honour for yourself. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Conrad knows you too well for that." 

" Oh, yes," Jim said quietly, and yet with a cer- 
tain shyness in his voice, " I know Miss Morefield 
quite too well for that." He had given up calling 
the girls by their names. The time for effusiveness, 
he thought, had gone by. He was made shy only 
because he could not help remembering how Clelia 
had striven to make him fall in love with Miss More- 
field and to urge him to make love to her. 

Then they came to more general talk and Jim 
lingered on and on only too gladly. 

They were dining rather early. Miss Morefield 
pressed Jim to stay and join their little dinner. 
Jim stayed most willingly. The company of these 
two young women was genial to him. In a curious 
sort of way he seemed to look upon Gertrude More- 
field as one who out of her sorrow had grown older 
and attained to something like the position of a 
matron. When first he knew her, and until now, 
all the time he had known her, she was a girl under 
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the charge of her mother. Now she was alone and 
privileged to act for herself. Now she could choose 
her own place of residence — could travel or sit still 
just as she pleased. It seemed natural to Jim that 
she should ask him to stay to dinner, and that he 
should accept the invitation. 

So they dined together, they three. 

" Tell me," Gertrude said, " the name of the 
champagne you used to like." 

** Oh, any wine will do for me," Jim answered, 
abruptly. 

" Yes, but I know there was a wine you did 
especially like — a. champagne of some brand. My 
mother knew all about it and always ordered it for 
you. Please let me do the same." 

Jim felt a little astonished that she should thus 
talk of her mother in connection with so trivial a 
subject. Perhaps his face showed in its expression 
something like the thought, for she looked at him 
fixedly, and then said: 

" You wonder at my speaking of my mother in 
that way? Yes, I know you do. But do you really 
think my mother is actually dead — dead— dead for 
me?" 

Jim was unable to make any reply. Gertrude 
replied for herself: 

" My mother is just as much alive for me now as 
if she sat by my side," Gertrude calmly declared. 
" It is only as if I were here and she were in San 
Remo. It is only a question of the time of separa- 
tion. We shall meet again soon or late. She lives 
for me still, and I for her. I don't believe in death. 
There is no such thing as death! " 

" In that sense," said Jim, " you speak the truth. 
There is no such thing as death. But we common- 
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place mortals cannot feel so nobly and so purely as 
that. I cannot. To me death is death." 

" And to me," said Clelia, sadly. ** I agree with 
Gertrude. I admire her for so exalted a view of 
life and of eternity ; but I cry over my losses, and I 
think them my losses all the same." 

" I believe in the continuity of humanity," said 
Gertrude, solenmly. 

" I suppose I do, too, if I quite knew what it 
was," Clelia declared. " But I don't think I do 
know. And besides, darling Gertrude, you are 
peculiar in one way. When you continue your 
humanity into another world, there is no one likely 
to be there whom you will dread to meet. Some 
others are not so lucky. You will go to rejoin 
your mother. There are women who — ^well, I 
adored my mother — and if she alone could claim 
me in the other world, ah, then I should be glad 
to say that there was no such thing as death! " 

Jim was astonished. He had never before heard 
Miss Vine, as he must still call her, make such open 
allusion to the peculiar conditions of her life. He 
was touched by the confidence it showed between 
her and Gertrude — ^between her and him. 

" No," Gertrude said decisively, and as one who 
felt that the time had come to close the discussion, 
" I never could admit that my mother was dead to 
me. She is not. She is alive for me. She is with 
me always." 

Jim looked up at her, and he could see that for 
all her convictions and for all her confidence and 
for all her refusal to recognise the existence of such 
a thing as death, her eyes now, and for the first time, 
were swimming in tears. Alas! set up any theory 
of life or death you will, life and death remain life 
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and death, and are proven by our own tears as well 
as by our own smiles. Jim was sure that Gertrude's 
theory commanded her mind, but he was equally 
sure that it did not command her heart, and he 
could see for himself that it had no manner of con- 
trol over the tears in her eyes. 

" Come," said Clelia, courageously, " all this 
time we have not ordered the champagne, and we 
don't even know what we are to order. Do you 
know, Mr. Conrad, a man told me not very long 
ago that he felt sure a woman's only idea of dinner 
— ;apart of course from a regular dinner party — ^was 
something on a tray? Do you think we are as bad 
as that? " 

" Well — not all of you,'' Jim said, delighted to 
give the talk a little brighter flow. 

Then they talked of many things. The girls 
unfolded some of their vague plans to Jim. Jim 
found in his mind some objection to every one of 
them. His first wish was that they should stay 
in London while he was there. But he had, to do 
him justice, a stronger and a deeper feeling than 
that. He knew that they could not possibly settle 
on any plans until Clelia had become possessed 
of the story he had to tell her. It was a grim duty 
he had to perform — ^but he had to perform it. He 
wondered to himself whether he should get a chance 
of speaking to her alone that night, or whether he 
should have to go away without telling her any- 
thing and then write to her and ask her to see him 
and hear what he has to say. He felt as if he could 
not speak before Gertrude — although he had not 
the slightest doubt that whatever he told to Clelia 
would be told at once by her to Miss Morefield. 
The dinner passed over. Jim was allowed to smoke 
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a cigarette. He would have been allowed to smoke 
a cigar if only he had the courage to ask for such 
a permission. The windows were open and the soft 
spring air of the twilight came freely in. The lamps 
were lighted. 

" Oh," Gertrude said abruptly, and rising from 
her chair, " I must finish a letter. Do excuse me, 
and please, Clelia, don't let Mr. Conrad go until 
I come back — I shan't be long." 

" Oh, I shan't go," Jim replied. 

Then Clelia and he were alone, and Clelia turned 
to him with an impatient look. 

" Come," she said, eagerly, " you have some- 
thing to tell me. I see it in your eyes. I saw it all 
the evening." 

" I have something to tell you! Do you know 
who is in town, and has seen you?" 

Clelia's eyebrows contracted, and she pressed 
her hand suddenly, unwittingly, against her heart, 
and a flush came over her face. She had not in her 
mind the slightest doubt as to what she was going 
to hear. 

" Tell me," was all she said. 

" Your husband is in town and has seen you." 

"Oh God!" she murmured — ^then her head 
sank. 

" Yes, it IS true," Jim said. " I came to tell 
you." 

" But how do you know? " she asked, somewhat 
defiantly, lifting her head again and looking fixedly 
into his face. " Who told you? I never told you 
even his name." 

" No, you never did, but I know it now. You 
are Lady Rose." 

" Lady Rose? Lady? Is his father dead? " 
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" Yes, and your very question settles it all for 
me! Your husband is now Sir Francis Rose; you 
were once called Rosita by him because of his fam- 
ily name, were you not? and he called himself Fran- 
cisco; and I found the ring which you threw away 
one day in the Bois de Boulogne, and I little 
thought when I found it that I should ever come 
to know you and to — and — yes — ^yes — I can't help 
it — ^and to love you! " 

"Oh, hush, hush! my friend!" she said, in a 
low and frightened tone; "you must not talk like 
that; you must not think like that! " 

" I can't think any other way," Jim said, dog- 
gedly. " I shall think of you always like that. But 
ril not speak about it — ^if you like. No, never once 
again. I can promise that — that's about all I can 
promise. After all, what does it matter to you 
whether I love you or not? It is no fault of yours 
if I do love you." 

" I does matter to me ever so much," she in- 
terrupted. " I want you to be happy; and you can't 
be happy if you throw your love away " 

" It's my own love," Jim replied, in the same 
tone and mood. " Let me throw it where I like. 
You can't prevent me." 

" I can't, indeed. I wish I could! And I believe 
all you say, and I almost wish I didn't. And so you 
found that ring? " she said, eagerly, turning the ^ 
perilous talk away. 

" I found it, yes — ^why did you throw it away? 
It was you who threw it away, of course? " 

" Oh, yes, it was I." 

" Yes, I knew that; I figured it all out, but only 
lately, quite lately. It cost me many sleepless nights 
before that, I can tell you." 
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" Poor boy," she said, gently and compassion- 
ately. " What led you to take any interest in the 
ring of somebody utterly unknown to you?" 

" How could I tell you? It was fate, I suppose; 
at least that is the grand way in which the writers 
of romance would put it. I knew from the very 
moment when I picked it up that it would have 
something to do with my life — and so it has — so it 
has! Tell me — ^why did you throw it away?" 

" My friend, I can't tell you that! I have so 
much sense of loyalty and of what you men call 
honour — and which you say is unknown to 
women ^" 

" I never said anything of the kind, and I never 
thought anything of the kind," Jim grumbled out. 

"Well, never mind; I only meant some men. 
I have so much of the sense of loyalty and of honour 
left in me that I will not arraign my husband to any- 
one — even to Gertrude — even to you. There! Let 
us be done with that! Tell me — does he know that 
he saw me? Does he know that I am in London? " 

" I think not, but if he cares to take the pains 
he can easily enough find out." 

" He will not care to take the pains. I am noth- 
ing to him." 

" I read him differently," said Jim, sadly. 

She looked at him with a glance of keen inquiry, 
but she restrained herself and said nothing on that 
subject. 

" You must tell me about the finding of that 
ring," she said; " another time, not now. And you 
must give me back the ring." 

" If you wish for it — certainly." 

"If I wish for it! Yes. If I could wish for 
anything! I only wish I could wish for anything — 
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even for the moon! '' She smiled a wild smile, and 
the heart of the young man was touched to the 
very quick. He longed to touch her hand in merest 
token of sympathy, but he did not dare to do it. 
Indeed, to what purpose should he do it? She knew 
all that he felt just as well as he did. A pressure 
of the hand would make no difference. Into the 
story of her life love was now forbidden to come. 

Clelia recovered her composure in a moment, 
and spoke in quiet, subdued tones. 

" You shall tell me about the ring another time; 
Gertrude will be back in a few moments." 

" What do you mean to tell her? " 

" About what? " 

" Well, about what I have just told you." 

" About my husband being in London? " 

" Yes." 

" Oh, I shalLtell her that he is in London. I 
shall tell her, my friend, all that I tell to you — ^but 
no more. She will not ask to know any more. She 
has full trust in me — ^you have full trust in me! " 

" I have, indeed," he said fervently. " I trust 
in you as I trust in heaven." 

" Generosity of youth ! Take care that you don't 
turn out cynical later on, and talk of women as if 
they were beings that came from a different place — 
not heaven. Is not that the fashion of the present 
day." 

" I know nothing of the fashions of the present 
day," Jim said vehemently. " I know what I think 
about you! " 

"Thank you," she said gently. 

" Look here, hadn't you better think of leaving 
London soon? I don't want you to go, but would 
it not be well?" 
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" To avoid being seen? " 

" Yes; perhaps to avoid being persecuted." 

" Oh, there is no fear," she said not without bit- 
terness. " Why should he persecute me? It was 
not from me it came. Well, well, well, never mind. 
Still, if Gertrude wishes to go I shall have no wish 
to stay. There is nothing to keep me in London." 

" Nothing? " poor Jim asked, quite forgetting 
himself for the moment and putting a question 
which he ought not to have put. 

She turned on him with a look of kindness and 
compassion. 

"Nothing!" she said firmly. "The less you 
and I see of each other for the present, ah — ^perhaps 
for ever — ^the better. Hush! here is Gertrude." 

And Gertrude came into the room and they 
talked about things in general. 

" Don't leave town without letting me know," 
Jim said, as he was getting up to say good-bye. 

" Oh, no! surely not," Gertrude said, with round 
wondering eyes at his words. 

" Why," she asked herself, " should he imagine 
that they would leave town without letting him 
know?" 

Jim saw her surprised look, and knew he had 
said a stupid thing. His heart was touched. He 
could not bring himself readily to believe that the 
girl cared about him, but the mere fact that her 
closest friend had told him that she did care about 
him seemed to bring Gertrude to him into a relation 
of unspoken sympathy. He did not disguise from 
himself the truth that he had not of late been think- 
ing very much about her at all. He had been ab- 
sorbed in his own love affair: he had no time or 
thought for her. He was like everybody else in this 
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— man and woman. Nothing is so self-centred as 
love; no, not even hunger, not even thirst. 

Jim made no attempt to set right his blunder, 
and took his leave, with permission to call again 
next day and any day, as long as the girls remained 
in town. The moment he got into the street his 
mind was again absorbed in Clelia. Gertrude 
dropped wholly out of his consideration. He would 
have thought of her, if he had time; but then he 
had not time. He was wholly taken up with Clelia. 
Some of her words puzzled him. He turned over 
and over again what she said about her loyalty to 
her husband. " Can it be," he asked himself with 
a pang, " that in her heart there is even still some 
trace of love for him? Can it be that she would even 
yet be open to his talk and to his persuasions if he 
chose to exert them?" And then again for one 
moment he put the question to himself — " Would 
it not be better that she should go back to him, and 
make the best of her married life, since she was mar- 
ried and could not escape from marriage?" But 

" No — no — ^no '* Jim resolutely said to himself 

— " with that man she never could be happy — ^with 
that man she never could live! " Poor Jim believed 
that he was absolutely unselfish and was thinking 
only about her when he came to this conclusion. 
Perhaps he was. Certainly the more he had seen 
of Sir Francis Rose the greater and more growing 
had been his suspicion or his conviction, that be- 
hind all that gay, reckless, and debonnaire exterior 
there was in hiding and on the watch a reckless, 
selfish, and ruthless nature. Why he thought all 
this he could not explain; but it had for a long 
time back been borne in upon him. 

" Well," he said to himself at last — and the as- 
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surance brought him some poor and pitiful little 
comfort — " he has no motive in trying to win her 
back. He has nothing to get by her." 

In which self-offered assurance Jim made two 
mistakes — one as to character, and one as to fact. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

" HAST THOU FOUND ME OUT, OH, MINE ENEMY? " 

The gallant Captain Martin paid several visits 
to Sir Francis Rose during the days that immedi- 
ately followed the roving commission which had 
been given to him. Apparently the information 
which he supplied to his patron was clear enough 
to make Rose believe that the time had come when 
he ought to make a move, and that he saw his way 
to the making of it 

" The other lady," said the warlike captain, " will 
be out all the afternoon." 

"Oh— and Miss Vine?" 

" Miss Vine — she will be alone." 

" Do you know anything about Mr. Conrad? " 

" Mr. Conrad and Mr. Waley have an appoint- 
ment together for the city at two o'clock — ^and their 
business will last them a couple of hours." 

*» Good— that's all right." 

Captain Martin crouched his shoulders. He 
meant that for bowing. 

"Did you say anything at the hotel?" 

" Yes, I explained that you were a near relation 
of Miss Vine " 

" By marriage," Rose interposed with a faint 
smile. 

2J2 
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" Well, Fm not quite sure that I said by mar- 



riage 

" Doesn't matter at all." 

" No — ^and I said that Miss Vine would be ex- 
pecting you to-day and that you were to be shown 
up when you called." 

" Suppose they don't show me up when I call? " 

" They will, Sir Francis." 

" Suppose they ask questions?" 

" There will be no questions asked, Sir Francis." 
Captain Martin spoke in the assured tone of one 
who has taken all his precautions and made the way 
quite clear and safe. 

" Good," said Rose. " You seem to have man- 
aged this business well, Martin." 

" I always try to manage matters well for gentle- 
men whom I serve, Sir Francis." 

" I know you do," Sir Francis replied, genially 
— and the interview came to an end. 

Sir Francis made his way to Albemarle Street, 
and found the hotel, and asked to be shown up to 
Miss Vine's sitting-room. There was no difficulty, 
and there was no questions asked. He was shown 
up at once. The attendant stopped at the door of 
a room on the first floor. 

" Is this Miss Vine's room? " Sir Francis asked. 

" Yes, sir." 

" Then please announce Sir Francis Rose." 

The attendant threw the door open, and an- 
nounced in the clearest tone " Sir Francis Rose," 
and Rose entered and closed the door behind him, 
and found himself after a moment face to face with 
his wife. The whole situation seemed to him to be 
full of the deepest, or at all events the most piquant, 
interest. It was a gain to him, a new sensation to 
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him, and therefore a joy to him, to have a moment 
like that. 

For the first second or so when he entered the 
room he did not see CleHa. At the farther end 
of the room, close to a window, there was a solid 
writing-table, not a mere lady-like trifle at all, but 
a good substantial writing-table. It was rich with 
ferns and flowers. Behind the ferns and the flowers 
Clelia sat writing. When the announcement was 
made she sprang up from her seat with pallid face 
and gleaming eyes. She kept, however, a perfect 
mastery of herself while the attendant was in the 
room. When she heard the door close she advanced 
a little from behind her entrenchment of ferns and 
flowers and desk, and confronted Rose in agita- 
tion indeed, but undismayed. 

" Hast thou found me out," she said in thrilling 
Biblical language, " oh, mine enemy? " She was 
carried out of herself and her ordinary speech by 
the shock of the meeting. 

" I have found you out," Rose answered, in a 
voice made purposely low and pathetic; "but I 
am not your enemy. I want to be your best 
friend." 

" Oh! " she murmured with a shudder that really 
shook her whole frame. 

" Why do you hate me, Clelia? I still love 
you!" 

" Oh, for shame! " she exclaimed. " Shame — 
shame — ^to talk like that — after all that has passed 
— ^all that we know! " 

" I still love you," he repeated. " Do you know 
that since that day — only a few days ago — when I 
first saw you — ^this time, I was fascinated by you. 
Yes, I was! Do you know that at first I hardly 
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knew you, you had grown to have such an ivory- 
pale complexion ! I never could admire what I may 
call a pallid-pale complexion, or a sallow-pale 
complexion; but such an ivory-pale complexion as 
yours " 

** Do you think we need go on with this talk? " 
she asked, contemptuously. ** Do you think I care 
what you may fancy about my complexion, or what 
anybody may fancy ? Think of my life made miser- 
able by you ; of my youth gone in suffering through 
you ; and then, if you will, talk to me about my com- 
plexion." 

" I am not paying you empty compliments,' he 
said; " I am only telling you how I felt." 

" Very well, you liked my ivory-pale complex- 
ion. You have told me that. But that, I suppose, 
is not all you have come here to tell me." 

" No, I have come to tell you much more." 

"Well, go on; it can all be told very shortly, 
can't it?" 

" You are impatient, but I find no fault. It shall 
be told as shortly and as quickly as words can 
tell it. Clelia, I know how much wrong I have 
done you, and I want to repair it and to atone 
for it." 

" Listen," she answered steadily, " it is not a 
question of wrong done to me. A woman could 
soon forget that! God knows we women are only 
too ready to forget the wrongs done us by men in 
whom once we trusted and whom once we loved. 
It is not that." 

" Then you are willing — or at least not unwill- 
ing — to forgive any wrong that I may have done 
you? That would be a relief to my soul." 

" Oh, I am not thinking about any wrong done 
16 
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to me. It is over; it is gone; and I have no further 
concern with it/' 

" Then can we not make it up? " he said, in a 
gentle and pleading voice, in the softest tone — a 
delicate tone which only appealed for pity, and 
forgiveness, and confidence. The tone went like 
a sharp blade through Clelia's heart and nerves, for 
all its pleading sweetness and its melting softness. 
She had heard it too often before. 

" Make it up?" she exclaimed. " As if we had 
merely had some trumpery quarrel over some paltry 
and pitiful question! " 

" I have led rather a wild life," he pleaded. " You 
knew that before you married me." 

" No," she cried, " I never did! You took good 
care that I never should. You told me yourself 
that you had led a wandering life, and that you 
had been a ne'er-do-well, but that you had done 
nothing cruel, or mean, or wicked. Did you not 
tell me all that?" 

" A man in love may surely be forgiven if, when 
he IS pressing a woman to marry him, he does not 
tell her all the literal truth about his past life." 

" No, he may not be forgiven! He may not be 
forgiven for telling falsehoods. I didn't want you 
to tell me the literal truth about all your past life. 
But you told me, again and again, that there was 
nothing in your past life of which a man of honour 
could have reason to be ashamed. And I believed 
vou! Oh, what a fool I was to believe you! But 
i did— I did!" 

" But you surely must have guessed at some- 
thing? You must have heard some talk in North- 
umberland?" 

" What did I care — ^what would any girl have 
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cared under such conditions — for the talk of some 
county famiHes? I had your own assurance, and, 
of course, I believed it — and that was more to me 
than the talk of a dozen counties. When a girl 
loves a man she believes him." 

" Then you did love me at that time?" he said 
with a gleam of satisfaction in his eyes. 

" Oh, yes, I loved you at that time, you know 
it well. I should not have beHeved you if I had 
not loved you; I should not have loved you if 1 
had not believed you! I thought perhaps you had 
gambled and spent a wild life in many countries. 
I fancied you had run deep into debt and set your 
people against you. But I thought that was all, 
and I made up my mind that your people were un- 
just and ungenerous to you — and any girl could 
tell you how a woman would feel in such a case 
towards a man whom she loved." 

" You beHeved me, then? " 

" I believed every word you said to me." 

" Well — and what has changed you after all? " 

" Changed me? I am not changed! I was en- 
trapped, and that was all. The man I married was 
not the man I thought I was marrying — there is 
the whole story ! I thought I was marrying a lover 
and a hero and a gentleman and a man of honour 
—and " 

" Yes— go on." 

" Is there any need for me to go on any fur- 
ther?" 

" Yes — there is. Tell me whom you were really 
marrying." lie spoke now in a deep, stern tone. 

" I was marrying " — and she paused and turned 
away from him with the contemptuous words — " I 
was marrying — you." 
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*' That defines me very well to myself — ^but it 
does not give me quite a clear idea of myself as I 
appear in your eyes. Tell me, Clelia — Rosita " — 
she contracted her shoulders nervously at the 
name of Rosita — " tell me exactly whom ypu mar- 
ried." 

** I married a man who had lived various ancj 
shameful lives under various names in mapy coun- 
tries. I married a man who had swindled widows 
and orphans; I married a man who had bought 
his own safety piore than once by betraying his 
comrades." 

" Of course you were naturally angry about that 
little affair with your mother's money — I don't 
blame you. I admit that I acted very badly about 
that. But I never meant her to lose the money — 
I meant to pay it back." 

" Why didn't you ask her to lend it? She would 
have lent it. I should have prevailed upon her to 
lend it. She would have done it for me." 

" I managed it clumsily, I confess," he said, 
thoughtfully. " Let me see now — what was it I 
did say? Oh — yes — that I knew a splendid invest-? 
ment — yes — I remember, where it would be all safe 
and that sort of thing. That was wrong." 

" And you kept on for two years making her be- 
lieve that her poor little fortune was safe and was 
growing " 

" Yes — ^}'^es — ^that was wrong — haven't I said so? 
But at the time I was terribly pressed for some 
debts — money I owed — some unlucky connections 
formed before our marriage." 

" Not all before our marriage " 

" Not all, perhaps, but nearly all. And then I 
wanted to keep up my character in your eyes, and 
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to keep our home happy, ahd if I had not had the 
money things might have come out, and you would 
have been disappointed in me — and I did so love 
you " 

" I should have been far less disappointed in you 
if you had told me all and trusted to me," she ex- 
claimed. " I was a mad girl at that time — mad — 
mad! — and I riiight have loved you and clung to you 
in spite of all. But why do we go on talking about 
all this now? I did cling to you even then. Did I 
throw you away? did I leave you? or did you de- 
liberately leave me atid throw me away, yes, actually . 
throw me away?" 

" It must have looked like that, I suppose," he! 
answered, calmly. " I was in one of my absurd 
moods — and I thought I had gone too far to be 
taken back on any decent terms; and so it seemed 
to me at the moment the only good turn I could 
do for yoil was to get out of your sight fot ever^ 
I thought we could never be happy again, and there 
is something in my nature which' makes me hate 
not to be happy." He spoke these last words in a 
reflecting sort of way, and looking at her as if he 
Were propounding some interesting moral proposi- 
tion concerning which he expected to halve her full 
sympathy. She listened and she looked at him. At 
last she said: 

" 1 feel a sort of compassion for you, I do in- 
deed." 

" You would — you would — if you knew me," he 
exclaimed with eagerness. " I sometimes feel a 
compassion for myself." 

" Ah, yes — ^that 1 can quite understand. 1 do 
know yOU — I know you otily too well. You always 
seem to me now like a man who was born without a 
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conscience — even more than that — ^like a man who 
was bom without a soul!" 

" Do you know," he said, quite seriously, " that 
I have sometimes thought the same thing about 
myself? I have sometimes thought that I have 
no soul! But can there be such a thing? Of 
course all sorts of materialists say that we none of 
us have any souls — and on that point I am not quali-^ 
fied to express any dogmatic opinion. But would 
it be possible for one man to have no soul while all 
other people, or, at all events, most other people, 
have souls? That seems to me unlikely — and yet 
it has often occurred to me as if it must have 
happened in my case. Because I never feel really 
sorry for anything — or responsible about any- 
thing." 

" Well," Clelia said sadly, after a pause, " it is of 
no use our talking about these things — ^at least I 
mean it is of no use our arguing about them. We 
sec everything from such a different point of view. 
I could not live with you again. You have no 
sense of right and wrong." 

" Oh, come, what is right and what is wrong? " 
•* When I had become convinced of that by bitter 
and cruel experience," she said, unheeding his in- 
terruption, " I felt that my life was a failure, and 
that we could never indeed, as you have said, be 
happy again. Still I clung to you, and I hoped 
against hope. Then you threw me off, and after 
that my heart became as adamant. Yes, it did!" 
" Threw you off ! Well, is not that rather a harsh 
expression?" 

" Call it by any name you like." 

" You mean when I sent you that ring?" 

" When you sent me that ring with the engraved 
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message, that message of mock tragic farewell, 
which it conveyed." 

" I thought it only fair. I was making a fool of 
myself at the time. I had fallen terribly in love with 
a woman who was not really fit to tie your shoe- 
strings ; and I thought it was only right to give you 
a hint that way. Apropos, where is the ring? Have 
you got it?" 

" No, I have not." 

" What has become of it? " 

" I flung it away — I flung it from me in the 
Bois de Boulogne — near the railings where I 
gave it to you — ^where you gave me that other 
ring — near the place where we first met — long 
before." 

" Was it not rather imprudent to throw the ring 
away in such a public place? Somebody might pick 
it up." 

" I didn't care about that so long as I was rid 
of it." 

" It might spell out a story." 

**What did I care then whether it did or not? 
What do I care now? Can you not understand my 
misery and my madness? Nothing could alter the 
story, let who will spell it out." 

" Well," he said slowly, as if he were thinking 
over some new proposition in social science. " I 
suppose women never look at these things quite as 
men do." 

" I suppose not. I hope not — if men in general 
look at them as you do. But they don't — I know 
they don't." 

" Indeed; has anyone been trying to teach you? 
Don't believe him; he is sure to be only a hum- 
bug." 
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She psdd no attention to this remark, or rather 
she simply tossed it from her. 

'• You have not told me yet," she said, " why you 
came here, or how you found me out" 

'* I came to do my best to make up matters be- 
tween us." 

" ^lake up matters! Do you think it is a com- 
monplace quarrel about some trumpeiy- diflference 
of opinion?" 

** Xo, no; I don't say that; but I do say that 
there is no reason why we should not be content 
with each other, and be together again. Listen to 
me, Rosita." 

" Oh, please, don't use that name again." 

" ni use any name that pleases you," he said, 
sternly. " Clelia, Lady Rosa, an>'thing you will — 
my wife, if you will put up \^'ith that I have come 
to tell you something." 

" Tell it to me, and then go away, and leave me 
with my misery." 

" I have not come to leave you with your misery. 
I have come to take you from your misery — I have 
come to make you happy." 

"Oh!" she groaned. 

" Yes, I have, if only you will consent to act like 
a sensible woman." 

" Well, tell me what a sensible woman ought to 
do. I shall listen." 

"Why, of course she ought to take back her 
husband when he comes to her repentant and con- 
fesses his errors and simply pleads for pardon and 
for pity. Listen, Rosita, my wife, I have come here 
because I love you — ^because the very moment I 
saw you the other day I fell in love with you again, 
all over again. I said to my soul why did I ever 
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fail to appreciate that divine woman? I did, in- 
deed — I did, on my honoul*. How could I have 
allowed myself to be fooled away from her by any 
idle illusions of my own. I only want to be re-* 
deemed and regenerated. Take me, redeem me, 
regenerate me." 

His voice sounded exquisite in its pleading 
cadence. Francis Rose knew its fascination. For 
the moment he felt divinely happy. He delighted 
in his power of stage-play. There was an entire 
novelty about the situation which positively fasci- 
nated him. 

" Heaven knows," she said sorrowfully, " that if 
I believed I could do any good for you I would 
try to do it even at the utter sacrifice of myself. 
But oh, I know — it is all of no use. It amuses you 
now to play this part. When once this had been 
played, and played successfully, you would want 
to be amused by trying some quite different part. 
We both know — you and I pet-fectly well know — 
that we could not make life happy or even endur- 
able for each other. Ah, no. Gone is gone — dead 
is dead." 

" I am in love with you," he declared, " as I 
never was before, and you must come with me." 

" So far as my own feelings are concerned," she 
said, " you know that I would rather go into the 
Thames than return to you. But I can't throw 
myself into the Thames because I can't commit 
such a crime. I suppose I was sent into the world 
for some purpose and I must stay here until I ant 
ordered away. But so far as my own feelings are 
concerned, I should welcome the river as a re- 
lief." 

"You were always poetic," he 'declared admir- 
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ingly. " You were always a curious mixture of 
poetry and religion. I used to think that the two 
didn't often go together. I fancied that if a woman 
was very poetic that meant the longing to dash 
herself against the bars of the cage — to try to break 
bounds, kick over the traces, and all that. But 
you were always so religious and self-restrained — I 
used to wonder at it. And I used to admire it, too, 
sometimes. But I tell you straight out that I did 
not properly appreciate you; oh, yes, I have not 
the slightest hesitation in admitting that. Now I 
see things quite differently, and I see what a fool 
I was not to have understood better, and I am 
madly in love with you again. Again? Oh, more 
than ever. Come, Clelia — I am not lost past re- 
demption — give me another chance! You will not 
be sorry for it, you will find that I am riot altogether 
undeserving — you will, indeed." 

" Merciful heaven! " she murmured in an agony 
of perplexity, " if I could only beheve that there 
was anything true in all this." 

" You can believe it — you must believe it — ^you 
shall believe it! " 

He made a movement towards her. She drew 
back from him. 

" One moment," she said. *' Frank "—for the 
fi^rst time she called him by his name— and a thrill 
of pride and joy passed through him as he heard 
the word. "By Jove, I have triumphed," he 
thought, and his eyes lighted with all the fire of 
success. Her heart, indeed, was melting towards 
him, and not so much towards him as towards the 
possible thought that she might yet help to make 
him happy — ^to make him a better man — to redeem 
him, as he put ft himself. And yet it seemed as if 
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she could not trust him. She had been deceived so 
often before. 

" Frank," she said again, " I don't want to bring 
up old stories — it would be of no use to either of us 
to go over such things. But I do know that many 
of your troubles " 

" You may call them by a harsher name," he 
said, in a submissive tone, " if you like." 

" Why should I? What good would that do? 
Well, what I was going to say was this — ^you suf- 
fered much from want of money " 

** Yes, didn't I ? I loved to be happy, and to 
make people happy " 

" Well, well," she broke in, rather impatiently, 
because somehow that was not exactly the impres- 
sion of his nature which remained upon her mind. 

" What I was going to say was this " — she 
seemed to have great difficulty in saying it. She 
looked at the carpet — she glanced up to the ceiling 
— her struggling voice would not come. 

Francis Rose listened with eagerness and won- 
dering expectancy. 

" I was very poor," she began, and then she 
stopped again. 

" What did that matter to me? " he asked, hero- 
ically, still very eager. " I knew you were poor 
when I asked you to be my wife." " What is com- 
ing? " he wondered. " These women are so odd! " 

" Yes, but men don't always quite appreciate the 
sacrifice they are going to make." She could not 
help remembering how often her want of money had 
been flung in her face, how often her husband had 
told her that she was under an immense obligation 
to him for having consented to marry " a beggar- 
girl." Her face almost crimsoned for a moment, 
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but she resolutely put all such thoughts away. 
" What I want to say is this," she went on. " I am 
not poor now. A kind and dear friend whom I have 
lost," and the tears came into her eyes at the 
thought, " has divided her fortune between her 
daughter and me. It was a large fortune undivided. 
It is a large fortune for me. It is riches for me 
when I take my share. I did not want it, but they 
would insist on it." Half unconsciously she turned 
her eyes upon his face and studied his expression. 
Had he been less self-controlled, less skilled in 
moulding the mask of his face, she might have 
found him out once more. But, utterly sui-prised 
as he was, wildly delighted as he was, eaget for a 
reconciliation as he was, he did not allow any gleam 
of joy to light up under his pince-nes. He only said : 

" I am glad, if it will help to make you happy; 
but I am not thinking of your money — I am think- 
ing of yourself." "I wonder how will that do?" 
he thought at that critical moment. 

" What I want to say is this," she began, once 
again, with what she wanted to say. " I want to 
say that I should like you to share— the nioney with 
me. Oh, 1 should be so glad to give it! It might 
make you happy ; and there would be enough — ^far 
more than enough — for me, and even to leave me 
with the means of doing some good if it came in my 
way." 

" Thank you," he said, quite coldly. " I ask 
you for your love, and you offer me half your 
money " 

" Oh, as much as you like; as much as you will 
have," she interrupted. 

" Thank you again. I ask for bread and yoii 
give me a stofte ! I want you. I claim your forgive- 
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ness, and — well — your love — and you offer to divide 
your money with me! Thank you, Lady Rose; 
no, I don't want your money. I have enough for 
myself. I have come in for what property there is 
in the old place, and as I have never hitherto had 
much to do with it, it has not been particularly en- 
cumbered, and I propose to live a life worthy of a 
man who is head of the house of the Northumbrian 
Roses. I shall live like a gentleman again — as my 
ancestors did — as I might have done myself if it 
had not been for want of money and too much 
temptation. I am glad to hear that you are well 
cared for, Rosita; but I did not come to talk about 
your money. I came to talk about yourself and 
your love. Come, Rosita, do try to understand that 
years and trials and ill-luck — yes, and lately good 
luck, may alter a man! Responsibility alters a 
man. I am now the head of my house." 

A sudden outburst of passion flamed through 
her. Something in his melodramatic tone shocked 
her. She could not believe in him. She was furi- 
ous with herself for having gone even for a moment 
near to believing in him. 

"Responsibility will not alter you!" she ex- 
claimed, vehemently; he drew back surprised for 
the moment at her unexpected display of fierce 
emotion. " You will never be anything other than 
what you were and what you are. You are play- 
acting at this very moment " 

"So I am, by Jove!" he thought to himself. 
" How confoundedly clever she is." 

" Play-acting, play-acting! There was never 
any reality about you for good or ill, there was never 
any real Francis Rose — but only a play-actor and a 
mummer! " 
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He drew back as if he had been struck in the 
face, 

** Xo more play-acting and mumming, my lady,^ 
he said, in a stern voice. " You shall find that I 
am terribly in earnest this time. 111 conquer you; 
ni tame you! Take my word for that! " 

*• You'll never make me care for you ^ 

*' I don't mind about that, 111 bring you to your 
knees before me " 

She made a scornful gesture. 

" Yes, I will. You shall be my wife again.'' 

" Never! " she said, more gently — ^more gently 
perhaps because her mind was ail made up by this 
time. 

"Just wait and see. I'll pass you under the 
yoke, ni be a kind husband to you, but, there shall 
be no petticoat government in my house! You 
shall shed many a tear for this, but 111 make a good 
wife of you. So I bid you good-bye for the present; 
but ril come again when, where, and how you least 
expect! " 

" Stay a moment," she said, quietly, although 
with trembling lips and limbs. " Once again I 
make you my offer — you shall have as much of my 
money as you like to take." 

" Thank you. I shall have you and your money, 
both, when I choose to take them." 

" You forget," she said, contemptuously, " that 
we are living in a civilised country. There are laws 
in England to protect even women." 

" Not to protect mutinous wives," he said with 
a mocking laugh, as he was turning to go. 

" One can leave England," she said. 

" You can leave England," he replied, " but you 
cannot leave me. You can't shake me off now that 
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I am in -love with you again, and am determined 
that you shall be my wife again. I have ways of 
finding out things, and I shall find you out wherever 
you go and wherever you are. Good-bye for the 
moment. We shall meet again soon." Then with 
a manner once more composed he left her. 

She sat down and covered her face with her 
hands, and the immediate strain being relaxed, she 
found her woman's relief in a burst of tears. She 
was glad he could not see her then. 



CHAPTER XX, 
"thy kindness freezes/' 

Sir Francis dined alone that evening at the 
Voyagers' Club. He avoided seeing Conrad cr 
anyone. He wanted to be alone for a time, at least, 
and to think things over. All the day he had been 
treading on air, it seemed to him as if he must have 
a sort of halo of happiness round his head. He felt 
supremely happy. He had a cluster of new sensa- 
tions with which to make his life very well worth 
living. The determination to recapture his wife 
was a positive delight to him. " She shall fall in 
love with me. yet, by Jove she shall. FU woo her 
as the lion woos his bride. Shell think all the better 
of me for it. I understand a woman like that. How 
her eyes flashed! By Jove, what a triumph to re- 
capture such a woman ! " 

All this he kept saying to himself and thinking 
over and over again. What a woman to sit at the 
head of one's table and entertain with, he thought. 
For he had got a new ambition now. He had long 
been a social outlaw, now he yearned above all 
things to reconquer West End society. He had vol- 
untarily dragged his name and his family down into 
the dust in many countries, but all the time he had 
been vain of his birth even while with deliberate 

cynicism he degraded and debased it. For he was, 
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as Clelia had said, and as he admitted frankly to 
himself when she said it, always a play-actor. He 
was always playing a part. He had played the part 
of the betrayer more for the sake of playing the 
part than for the sensuous pleasure of the betrayal. 
He had played the part of the loving husband and 
he had played the part of the cynical, brutal hus- 
band ; now it would be his happiness to be a leader 
of society with a chaY*ming wife to manage things 
for him. " That's how we do it! " he said to him- 
self exultingly, in the slang of our day. 

But after he had dined he felt that he wanted to 
talk over the whole subject, and there was nobody 
with whom he could talk it over freely except the 
faithful Waley. Moreover, he had certain ideas, at 
present only seething in his head, which he hoped 
that the faithful Waley might help him to put into 
bodily shape, and even into bodily action. 

So he sent a messenger to the faithful Waley's 
lodgings to ask Waley to come to him as quickly as 
he could. He knew that Waley's habits were me- 
thodical, and that after ten or half-past ten at night 
he might be counted on until any hour of the morn- 
ing. 

About eleven o'clock Sir Francis was smoking 
in the quiet recess which has been more than once 
described in this story, and, if we may say so, in 
another story as well. Then Mr. Waley quietly ap- 
peared upon the scene. 

"Just got your message, chief, and so I came 
along." 

" All right, Waley; glad to see you." 

" Nothing very serious, I hope? " Waley asked, 
anxiously. 

Sir Francis looked upstairs and downstairs. 
17 
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There was nobody near. Save for the readings 
rooms and smoking-rooms the club was empty. 

" Waley, I have made a fool of myself! " 

"What, again?" Waley asked, with a broad 
grin. 

" Yes, again. No, by Jove, I don't think I have, 
but I was very near doing it — I all but did it — ^and 
then it turns out that I didn't after alL Look here, 
Waley, IVe struck ile again." 

" You generally do strike ile," Waley said, 
"wherever you strike at all. So I'm not much 
surprised. But would you mind telling us a little 
about it?" 

" Yes, of course, I'll tell you: First of all, how 
I was near making a fool of myself. Waley, I have 
seen my wife! " 

" Not really? " Waley asked, with a manner of 
comparative indifference. 

" Yes, I did! I saw her for the first time a few 
days ago; I mean, of course, for the first time since 
we fell out — separated — ^all that — you know." 

" Yes, I hold on to your meaning. Go ahead." 

" Well, I saw her by chance a few days ago. Did 
I tell you? No? I daresay I meant to tell you, 
but I forgot all about it." 

" All right," Waley observed, not caring much 
either way. 

" Waley, I saw her again to-day! " 

" Did you really? Well?" 

" Well, listen to me, Waley, I have fallen madly 
in love with her!" 

" Oh, come now," Waley protested. 

" Yes, but I have though. I can't imagine how 
I ever came to think that stupid little brute of a girl 
could be worth causing her a moment's pain! I 
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am madly in love with her, Waley — only fancy! 
madly in love with my own wife! What do you 
think of that? " 

" Does seem odd, don't it? " Waley asked, not, 
however, without a smile of something like grati- 
fication expanding over his not unhandsome face. 

" Yes, she is bewitching — she is divine! I can't 
tell you how I felt at meeting her again! ". 

" I Know how I should feel if I were to meet 
my wife again," Waley said, " and I rather think I 
know how she would feel, too!" 

" Yes — but then your wife, my excellent Waley, 
was, no doubt, a worthy and deserving woman, but 
mine is a goddess." 

" Half a second, please. Some time in finding it 
out, weren't you?" 

" I was, Waley! We are strange beings — some 
of us! I did not know that I had loved her so 
much ^" 

" No — I never heard you say so at any time be- 
fore " 

** How could I say it, Waley? I didn't know- 
it myself " 

" Ah, yes, there it is, you see! Still, I'm pleased 
that you have found it out at last. But I don't 
see how you have made a fool of yourself unless 
you propose to give up everything else and tie your- 
self on to your wife's petticoat-tail like somebody 
in the play — ^Antony, wasn't it? — no, I believe she 
wasn't quite exactly his wife, but the notion is the 
same, don't you know." 

" How I was near making a fool of myself was 
this," Rose answered gravely and slowly. " I fell 
so suddenly dead in love with her that I begged and 
prayed of her to take me back again — yes, I did! 
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And I thought all the time that she hadn't a penny 
of money I You know my way; it was a thrilling 
sensation to me, the thought of capturing her again 
— and she might have had me back to her there 
as she stood 1" 

" For how long?" Waley curtly asked* 

*' For how long? Oh, well, that is not quite to 
the point. Still, judging by my present sensations, 
I should say for ever and ever— — -' 

" Present sensations," Waley interposed, with 
the accent on the present. 

" My excellent good Waley, who can know 
about the sensations of the future? Have we the 
divine gift of prophecy, you and I?" 

" About some things, I almost think I have," 
Waley said, with a twinkle in his eye. 

" Oh, but, come look here — we are rather wan- 
dering away from the point. This Is how I was 
near making a fool of myself. Now let us see how 
after all I didn't." 

" Yes, I rather want to come to that." 

" There is an absence of the poetic about you, 
Waley, which I sometimes am inclined to de* 
plore.'' 

" Oh, lord, there is an absence of all sorts of good 
things about me which somebody is always deplor- 
ing. I have heard my wife make many a deploring 
of that kind, and I daresay she was quite right, poor 
old dear." 

" She was quite right," Rose said, decisively. 
" But we were not talking about her. We were 
talking about my being very near to making a 
fool of myself and not making a fool of myself 
after all." 

" Right you are." 
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" Well, here it is. My wife is an heiress and I 
never knew it until to-day/' 

"By Jove! you don't mean that?" Mr. Waley 
exclaimed with a suddenly kindling interest. 

" Yes, she is, indeed! She has been left a whole 
lot of money and she offered to give me half of it, 
or more than half, if I liked/' 

" Come! that is good business," Waley declared, 
with lighting eyes; "and you take it, of course?" 

" Take it, my dear Waley? How little you un- 
derstand such a woman as that/' 

" Well, but tell us^ — " 

" Why, of course, I rejected it with a lofty dis- 
dain." 

"Well, I never!" 

" Don't you see that that is the very way to 
charm a woman like her? " 

" You see, I haven't had the pleasure of know^ 
ing her." 

" You may take her on my description. That is 
the very way to get her back. I mounted the high 
horse—the heroic horse — at once! I declared that 
I scorned her money, and that I only wanted her 
love. And see here, Waley, Til have both: I am 
madly in love with her! I want her money— of 
course, I want her money — but I am in love with 
her, as I never was before. She must come back 
to me. Waley, if she does not consent FU carry 
her off by force! I will! You shall help me, 
Waley!" 

"Oh! ril help you in anything fast enough; 
of course, the wife belongs to her husband, and he 
may carry her off whenever he likes. I suppose 
that's as good law as they make. But I don't think 
we often hear of husbands carrying off their own 
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wives much in our day. I mean when the husbands 
have already dropped the good ladies down for a 
copsiderable time." 

" Well, if she won't come by smooth ways she 
shall by rough! If she won't come by fair ways she 
shall by foul! Do you know, Waley, I feel already 
thrilled by this new sensation! It makes life worth 
living. I was just beginning to find life growing a 
little dull and monotonous. My life was getting to 
be as colourless as a subterranean stream " 

" I've been in the Mammoth Cave in Kentucky," 
Mr. Waley interjected with what seemed to him 
sufficient appositeness. " The fishes there are all 
blind because they don't want any eyes. What 
would be the good of eyes where they couldn't see? " 

" I want eyes," Sir Francis exclaimed, enthusi- 
astically, " if only to look on her! Waley, you shall 
see her! " 

" Delighted, I am sure." 

" I am afraid you don't think me quite in ear- 
nest, Waley. But I am, this time I am. I shall have 
her back and then, of course, I shall have the money 
too. What a wonderful stroke of luck! I wasn't 
thinking about money, I was only in love with her, 
and suddenly she turns round and offers me half 
of her fortune, or more if I want it. Waley, don't 
you think it is enough to make a man believe in 
what we read in good books, you know, about con- 
jugal love, and virtue, and all that? Doesn't it really 
seem as if virtue were to be rewarded in my own 
case? I fell in love with my wife — absolutely fell i 

in love with her — with my own wife — and for her 
own sake absolutely, absolutely for her own sake! 
Well, a man ought to fall in love with his wife, 
ought he not? " 
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" If he hasn't done it before, yes, certainly," 
Waley said in the tone of an oracle. 

" Or, if having once fallen in love with her be- 
fore, he has somehow happened to fall out of love 
with her, is it not his duty to fall in love with her 
again?" 

" Half a second, Sir Francis," and the right 
thumb and forefinger came together, " I am not 
much of an authority on people's duties, but I should 
say it certainly was," Waley answered somewhat 
grimly. He was not overjoyed at the appearance 
of a woman on their somewhat venturous and en- 
terprising stage. He did not want the chief to be- 
come too soft-hearted and domestic; and yet he 
had always had an uneasy consciousness that some- 
how the chief's wife had not been altogether well 
treated. 

" Well, then, you see — I was fulfilling my duty 
all because of love, and here is the reward of the 
fulfillment of duty! Do you know, Waley, it ought 
to be enough to give a man a new impulse towards 
the good. It might inspire one towards the leading 
of a better Hfe." 

** What, the chance of getting the money? " 

"No, no; how can you be so material? The 
fact that the chance of getting the money came after 
the resolve to win back her love. Don't you see, 
Waley? Good heavens, man, how can you be so 
dull as not to see?" 

" I'm a dull man naturally," Waley said, with a 
broad, good-humoured smile. " I can't help my- 
self. Nature made me." 

" Nature didn't make you dull, you are not dull 
— ^you are nothing of the kind. You can get at an 
idea often much quicker than I can. How can you 
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be so dull in this case? Look here, Til go over it 
all again. I have neglected my wife. I have de- 
serted her. Good " 

" Bad, I should call it,'* said the prosaic Wa- 
ley. 

" Yes, yes, in that sense I admit, of course. But 
then, take what comes next. I repent, I determine 
to reform, I seek out my wife, I tell her I am sorry 
for what I have done, I tell her I am in love with 
her more than ever, I ask her to forgive me, to 
take me back, to reform me, to regenerate me; and 
then I find out to my utter surprise that she has a 
lot of money about which I never heard! Does that 
not strike you, Waley, as if virtue were really made 
its own reward, as if the powers above had marked 
out my future for me? " 

" I am afraid I don't see it, quite." 

*' My dear Waley, I am afraid you are rather a 
sceptic." 

" Don't think I altogether know what a sceptic 
is; but in this case I suppose the young woman 
would have come in for the fortune whether you 
had fallen in love with her again or T^ot." 

** You don't understand me," Sir Francis said 
in a tone of disappointed feeling. " I suppose it 
would be of no use my trying to make you under- 
stand me on a question like that." 

" We generally understand each other pretty 
well — don't we, chief? " Waley asked in a some^ 
what puzzled and almost querulous voice. 

" We do — ^we do — but on points of feeling, the 
higher sentiments, perhaps, we don't always quite 
hit it of? " 

" Oh, very like," interrupted the downright 
Waley. " Tm not much on the higher sentiments. 
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But just tell me what you mean to do and how I 
can help you — and FU do all I can." 

" But I haven't quite thought it out yet, Waley, 
I don't quite see my way yet. You see," he added 
somewhat fretfully, " I generally get hold of an 
idea myself and then I pass it on to you to work 
it into action for me. But I can't well do that in 
this case-^can I, Waley? " 

" Oh, by Jupiter, no," Waley promptly replied, 
^' I haven't the least idea of what ought to be done 
in this case. When it comes to a question between 
husband and wife — then Fm about the worst chap 
in the world to be able to give advice that's worth 
the having." 

" Well — I must think it over," Sir Francis said, 
somewhat tartly. He had got the idea into his head 
that there was a faint note of mutiny or of some- 
thing approaching to it in Waley's voice. He did 
not Hke that. He had been for a long time accus- 
tomed to rely on Waley's promptings in every- 
thing. He had always relied implicitly and unques- 
tioningly on himself to find out what he wanted 
to have done — but he had always relied on Waley 
to suggest the way by which the object might be 
gained, or the enterprise worked out. Now that 
he had set his heart upon this new enterprise he 
found nothing suggestive or even responsive about 
Waley's tone and manner. There was a certain 
artistic or aesthetic— aesthetic in the old sense of the 
word — sensitiveness in Rose's nature and nerves 
that often enabled him to scent out from far off the 
evidences of a coming danger as the ^' leaves of the 
shrinking mimosa " are said to feel far in advance 
the tramp of the horses' feet on the prairie. So 
now Rose appeared to foretell the coming of a crisis 
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when Waley would not work with him quite as cor- 
dially as he had always worked before. He had 
known that Waley had a strong objection to the 
intrusion of the petticoat into any of the common 
enterprises of himself and his chief. But he had 
known too — and it was of much greater importance 
to him now — that despite of Waley's quarrel with 
his own wife and his separation from her and his 
relief at getting rid of her — there was a curious vein 
of compassionate tenderness to women deep down 
in Waley's odd nature, and that Waley would be 
likely enough to insist that men must play the 
straight game with women whatever they did. Rose 
told himself again and again, was telling himself 
as he sat there talking with Waley, that he meant 
to play the straightest game with Clelia Rose that 
ever could be played. He simply meant to make 
his wife, his own lawful wife, fall in love with him 
again and come back to him again. There was 
nothing in his proposal, in his enterprise, of which 
pale-lipped morality itself could disapprove. On 
the contrary, it was the very thing which the palest- 
lipped morality ought to go earnestly in for. Now, 
as Rose well knew, his devoted Waley did not by 
any means go in for pale-lipped morality. On the 
contrary, Waley had done, or sanctioned, many 
things over which, to use Carlyle's phrase, " morali- 
ties not a few must shriek aloud." But still Rose 
had always been conscious in an oblique kind of 
way that there were sentimental weaknesses in 
Waley of which he himself could render no account 
to his conscience. When Rose wanted a thing done 
for his own purpose, that purpose became the guide 
of his conscience, other guiding light he had none 
and wanted none. But he had noticed in his faith- 
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ful henchman a sort of conscience which naturally 
and at the first modelled itself on the conscience of 
the chief, and yet which might possibly be roused 
into vague doubt, and then into downright question. 
Sir Francis Rose felt towards Waley this night, 
he could not quite tell why, a little in the mood of 
Shakspere's King Richard towards Buckingham 
when he makes a secret proposal, and meets with no 
genial response. " Tut, tut, thou art all ice — thy 
kindness freezes!" Sir Francis Rose thought the 
kindness of Waley was somewhat frozen that night, 
and the idea gave him food for contemplation. ■ Per- 
haps he was wrong, he said to himself; Waley was 
very friendly and comrade-like, but his kindness 
did somehow seem to freeze. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

"why summon him — ^AND TRUST XOT ME?" 

The faithful Waley was looking out of the win- 
dows of the red flat near Berkeley Square one even- 
ing about seven, a few nights after the evening 
when we saw him last. He was somewhat puzzled 
in mood. He had not been quite able to account 
for the manner of the chief these few days past 
He did not by any means approve of the " petti- 
coat interest " which to all appearance the chief had 
lately been determined to import into the dramatic 
fiction of the lives of the little confederacy. Waley 
had a sort of superstition on the subject. It amount- 
ed to this — ^they three, Sir Francis, Waley himself, 
and Marmaduke Coffin — poor, good, absurd old 
Coffin! — had all been equally unlucky in their mar- 
ried lives. No flitch of bacon could be won by any 
of them in any conceivable Dunmow festival. Why 
then transport the ill-luck along with them? Why 
take up with it again voluntarily and unsought? 
Why run out of one's way to get hold of it? Waley 
had probably never heard of Hogarth's sign repre- 
senting " The Man Loaded with Mischief," which 
used to hang in Oxford Street up to quite recent 
years. The Man Loaded with Mischief had his 
wife seated on his shoulders. To Mr. Waley's mind 
262 
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a man was loaded with mischief who had his wife 
or any other woman on his shoulders. 

Suddenly a cab stopped at the door, and Marma- 
duke Coffin stepped cautiously out. There was a 
dispute about the cab-fare, and then Coffin crossed 
the pavement. He glanced quickly, quietly, either 
way before he rang the bell at the door. 

There was something very peculiar about the 
walk of Mr. Marmaduke Coffin. The front of the 
foot — the toes — seemed to take a sudden and strong 
grip of the earth. They held on to it and relaxed 
the grip, but slowly and cautiously. No matter 
how quick the pace of the moving man, the same 
peculiarity could be noticed in the movement. That 
is, it could be noticed by anybody who had an 
eye for noticing anything. Nine out of every ten 
people have not such an eye. To them nothing is 
peculiar — it is all as by lot, God wot. But any- 
body who had an eye a little better instructed 
would have noticed the peculiar movement of Mr. 
Marmaduke Coffin's walk. The same peculiarity 
might be traced in the movement of the beasts 
whom the noble savage pursues, and in the move- 
ment of the noble savage himself. The instinct in 
each case is that of not going too far in either direc- 
tion to be able to turn and wind with a single throb 
and impulse of skill. Put as much force as you 
fairly can on the impulse — but all the same catch 
the earth, and grip it so that you may be ready to 
turn and wind at any moment with all your full 
strength, all your full speed — that is really the 
foundation and secret of this peculiarity of move- 
ment. It was a secret which showed itself in the 
step of Marmaduke Coffin. But it made no impres- 
sion whatever on the unimaginative and uninquir- 
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ing mind of Mr. Albert Edward Waley. Mr. Waley 
had not many friendships, but when he did make 
a friendship he generally took it for granted. 

Waley himself promptly opened the door of the 
flat. 

"Hello, my noble sportsman!" Waley ex- 
claimed; " so you have never come over, have 
you?" 

" Did you expect that I was not going to come 
over, Mr. Waley?" Coffin mildly asked. 

" Oh, no. Coffin, I knew you would come, old 
boy, and that was only my way of welcoming you 
—see?" 

" I am sure you meant it well, Mr. Waley." 

" Why, of course, I did. Coffin. What else on 
earth should I have meant it for? But now that 
you have come, do you know what you have come 
for?" 

" No, I don't, Mr. Waley, but I make no doubt 
you can tell me." 

"I? Not a bit of it, old man. But you really 
don't know?" 

" I don't know anything. I got your letter " 

" Yes, yes, of course." 

" And then I came." 

" And then you came, and that's all?" 

" That's all, Mr. Waley. I wait for further de- 
tails, as they say in the newspapers." 

"Do they?" Mr. Waley asked, somewhat dis- 
tractedly. " I hadn't noticed." 

" Do they— what? " Mr. Coffin asked, a little 
out of tune with the latest question. 

" Oh, well "—Mr. Waley pulled himself a little 
together — " I wasn't quite thinking of what the 
newspapers say, or about the further details they 
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may find it necessary to wait for. What I wanted 
to ask was whether the chief hadn't given you any 
hint about the business for which he brought you 
over here?" 

" No, Mr. Waley, I didn't ask him any ques- 
tions." 

" Why, of course you did not," Waley exclaimed 
earnestly. " He knows what is best. He knows 
what he wants done. I don't ask him any ques- 
tions, I can tell you. But I thought that perhaps 
he might have let you know what he was bring- 
ing you over to London for, and told you to tell 
me. 

" No, Mr. Waley," Coffin answered, with all the 
quietude of self-conscious honesty, " he told me 
nothing at all." 

" And he didn't even tell you to ask me? " 

" No, Mr. Waley, he didn't." 

" All right," Waley said, in restored good spirits; 
" he'll tell me when the right time comes. He said 
that he would, and of course he will." 

Marmaduke Coffin let his eyes fall on the carpet 
as he heard these words from Mr. Waley. It had 
appeared to his mind as if he must have been sum- 
moned over from Paris to London on some very 
peculiar business. He had certainly counted when 
he came over on finding Waley in the full secret, 
and on receiving instructions from him. But it 
did not take him long to get hold of the fact that 
he was brought over to London for business which, 
so far at least, had been kept out of the knowledge 
of Albert Edward Waley. This was to him like a 
note of coming promotion. We all know what a 
trouble it is when any service is clogged by a lack 
of promotion. We have had to make rules about 
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this in the army and the Civil Service of our coun- 
try, by virtue of which some of the grandest tri- 
umphs that were accompUshed for the State in 
other days could not be accomplished for the State 
in our days. 

This we call progress. Now there were no such 
rules, to be sure, in the service to which Mr. Marma- 
duke Coffin had devoted himself, and he well knew 
that he might go on until the age of ninety-five, 
should he live so long, without receiving any pro- 
motion, if any other man could do the work he 
was wanted for better than he could. So he felt 
a thrill of pride and hope and joy when he heard 
that he had been called over from Paris to under- 
take some business about which as yet Mr. Waley 
had not even been consulted. Mr. Waley, on the 
other hand, felt a little put out by the fact that he 
had not been consulted; but his loyal heart was 
easily satisfied by the assurance that he would be 
allowed to know in good time, and that it would 
all come out right. 

There was a silence for some seconds. Then 
Coffin spoke in his laconic, monosyllabic sort of 
way. 

"Chief not in?" 

" No, he's not in now; if he were I shouldn't 
have kept you waiting all this time, Coffin, old 
boy." 

"In— when?" 

" He didn't say, my sententious youth. Didn't 
say a word to me about expecting you this morn- 
ing or waiting in for you. But I think you had 
better wait a little here. I think he is dining witli 
some chaps at the Voyagers', and it's very likely 
he'll want to see you later on." 
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" Thank you, Mr. Waley, FU wait. My time is 
his/' 

" All right, old man. So is mine. Well, tell 
me all the news from Paris. Not the fashionable 
news, Coffin. I know you ain't just the sort of man 
to take an interest in the news that would suit * The 
Ladies' Pictorial' " 

Just at that moment the sharp ring of a tele- 
graph messenger was heard at the door. Waley 
jumped up. 

" Excuse me a moment, Coffin," he said breath- 
lessly. " I always like to take in these messages 
myself when I get the chance." 

" Right," said the sententious Coffin. 

In a moment Waley was back, looking a little 
crestfallen. 

" It's a telegram for you, Coffin," he said 
blankly. 

Coffin took it and opened it with his usual air of 
melancholy indifference to events of life, strokes of 
fate, sudden inrushes of good luck, and all the rest. 

" Chief wants me at the Voyagers' at ten-thirty," 
he said, concisely. 

" Oh, he does; all right," Waley murmured. 

" Then I needn't wait herie any longer? " Coffin 
asked. 

" Don't see any necessity. Don't give yourself 
up too much to the pleasures of the capital. Cof- 
fin. You are a rare old boy, I know, for the pleas- 
ures of the capital." 

" I'll go and get shaved," said Coffin. " Some 
of the shops in Bond Street don't close until eight. 
Just half-past seven now." 

" Until ten-thirty your time is your own," Waley 
said. " Use it, and don't abuse it, old chap." 
18 
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" Thanks," Coffin replied, and he vanished from 
the room with his pecuHar tread, the movement of 
one who feU that he might find enemies and danger 
and pit-falls and snares anywhere along his way. 

" Rum chap, Coffin," Waley murmured to him- 
self. " Wonder if he really likes anyone. Think 
he does like the chief. Don't think he Hkes me. 
Wonder if he hates most people, and would do them 
an ill turn. Or is it only his manner? People have 
such odd sorts of manners sometimes." 

His reflections were cut short by hearing a latch- 
key turn in the front door. The chief, he thought. 
He must have met Coffin on the stairs. 

Sir Francis Rose came in. He was not looking 
quite so bright and airy as usual. A shade of em- 
barrassment and even of sombreness was over him. 
He saluted Waley with an air of indifference. 

" Ho, Waley," was all he said. 

"You expected me, chief, didn't you?" Waley 
asked. 

" Expected you? Oh, yes, of course 1 did." 

" Did you meet Coffin? He has been here." 

The chief contracted his eyebrows and a curious 
light flashed from under them. 

"Yes, I met Coffin; it's all right," he replied. 

"You don't want me just now?" Waley rose 
to his feet. 

"Just now? Yes, I do. I have time enough yet. 
Sit down." 

The obedient Waley sat down, and waited si- 
lently for the next words of his chief. 

" Look here, Waley — you must get this young 
fellow off as fast as possible to Patagonia or some- 
where else — the sooner the better." 

"What young fellow?" Waley asked, in some 
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surprise. They had not been talking of any young 
fellow. It has already been mentioned more than 
once that Mr. Waley's many excellent qualities did 
not include much imaginative faculty or much gift 
of what may be called dramatic insight into the 
feelings and the preoccupations of the minds of 
other human beings. He had not for the moment 
the slightest idea of what his chief was thinking or 
talking about. 

" This young fellow, Jim Conrad. He is rather 
in the way here just now, and I want him out of the 
way." 

" Oh," Mr. Waley said, reflectively. " I daresay 
that will be easy enough." 

" All right — I am very glad." 

" Yes, that ought to be easy work. My idea is 
that he will be only too glad to get away anywhere, 
and the farther away the better." 

" Good," Sir Francis said, turning in his chair, 
contentedly. " Then get him away, Waley, there*s 
a good chap." 

" Fact is," Waley said, confidently, " there's 
something wrong with the poor lad. I fancy it must 
be the old story," 

" What old story? " 

" Well, isn't there something that people always 
say about cherchez la femme? " 

"Yes. How is that? What do you mean?'' 
Rose asked, sharply, and with suddenly contract- 
ing eyebrows. 

" I have long had it in my mind," Waley an- 
swered slowly and gravely, " that some woman is at 
the bottom of the whole affair. He is in love with 
some girl who won't have him, or can't have him, 
and he wants to go away anywhere out of the whole 
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JAisiness. When a young chap Hke that is crossed 
in love, he always wants to go away somewhere out 
of civilisation. Lord bless you, I have been like 
that myself in my younger days. You don't know 
much about it, chief, I daresay, for the women have 
generally done the love-making for you. But I can 
see his case with half an eye." 

Rose looked keenly again at Waley. Could it 
possibly be that Waley knew anything or suspected 
anything of the real state of affairs? But Waley's 
expression was one of utter simplicity and inno- 
cence. 

" Odd thing," Mr. Waley went on in a sort of 
philosophical study of life and the ways of men. 
" Odd phrase that being crossed in love. Now, I 
have long been of opinion that the real cross in 
love is where the girl is willing to have you. By 
Jove! what becomes of the love then? How soon 
it all melts away. But he don't think that just now, 
bless you. Yes, I fancy I shall not have much dif- 
ficulty in getting him off to Patagonia." 

Sir Francis flung himself back in his chair. 
Every word that Waley was saying made him only 
the more convinced that Conrad would not go to 
Patagonia just now. He felt a passion of hatred 
and jealousy rising in his mind against Jim Con- 
rad. But it would have been an unspeakable tor- 
ture to his vanity and his self-love to know that 
Waley suspected anything of the feelings that were 
thrilling through his heart. To Waley he must 
always seem the conquering hero among women, 
the irresistible Don Juan, the wrecker of female 
hearts. It would be a pitiful come-down for him 
if his devoted follower were to find out that Sir 
Francis Rose could be jealous of any man, espe- 
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cially on account of Sir Francis Rose's own wife. 
He hastened to assume a tone of less keen intert t 
in the matter. 

** Well, get him away as soon as you can, Waley. 
Of course, I need not tell you to make good use of 
him. He might be made of great service to us iii 
some business or other." 

" Oh, you trust me to turn him to good ac- 
count He's a clever young fellow, and a plucky 
young fellow, and well put him on for all he's 
worth; you may depend upon that." 

" I can depend upon you for anything, Waley, 
I know that quite well." 

" So you can," said the gratified Waley. " I'll 
soon find something for him to do. I have taken 
somehow a great fancy for the lad." 

" Yes, he's a very good fellow," Rose said, with 
an air of indifference. " Where are you off to, 
Waley?" 

W^aley had not any intention of going off any- 
where just then. But he took the hint and got up. 

" Do you want me to come to you at the Voy- 
agers' later on? " Waley asked. 

** Voyagers'? No, I think not; I don't think I 
need trouble you." 

" Coffin is coming, ain't he?" 

" Coffin? Oh, yes, Coffin is coming, by the way. 
Yes, yes, so he is. But I need not trouble you — 
just yet, at all events." 

" All right," said the obedient Waley, and he 
took his leave. But he was thinking to himself as 
he went out of the room. 

" Can't make out the chief these last few days," 
he was saying to himself. " He promised me I 
should know everything, and so far I don't know 
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anything. And Coffin is to see him to-night, and I 
am not to see him. Odd! He says he don't want 
to trouble me, but, by Jove, it troubles me a good 
deal to be left out of the swim in all this." 

Suddenly he heard the voice of his chief calling 
after him. His mind brightened as he ran quickly 
back. " I am to go to the Voyagers' after all," 
he said to himself. 

" Oh, it's only this, Waley. I don't think I shall 
be at home all day to-morrow, and it isn't worth 
while giving you the trouble of coming here. Good- 
night." 

" What a lot of scruple about giving me trou- 
ble," Waley said to his own heart. " Something 
new all this awful care about not giving me trou- 
ble! " He lighted another cigar as he stood on the 
threshold. 

" It's awfully early," he thought. " I don't quite 
well know what to do with myself." 



CHAPTER XXII. 

WHAT MR. WALEY DID WITH HIMSELF. 

Waley wandered forth into the evening air, his 
mind filled with all manner of vague, inarticulate 
thoughts. Something had happened, he could not 
help thinking, something which was to alter the 
course of his life. He did not know what it was, 
or what it could be — ^but the words which his chief 
had lately spoken kept ringing in his ears and in his 
memory. "Epoch-making days!" He had not 
thought of such a thing before. He had not realised 
any such idea, even when Sir Francis Rose had 
talked abou^ the epoch-making days; but now 
somehow he began to find a problem and a study 
in it. Is it possible that this was to be an epoch- 
making day for him? Why had Marmaduke Coffin 
been summoned to a council from which he was 
to all appearance to be deliberately shut out? 

He suddenly remembered that he had not yet 
had any dinner. He was so much accustomed to 
dine with the chief when they both had an evening 
to spend together that he had not realised the fact 
that he was to dine alone on an evening when the 
chief was to see Marmaduke Coffin later on at the 
Voyagers', and when he might have expected to 
dine with the chief, or at least to have a later ap- 
pointment at the club. " Come," he said to him- 
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self cheerily, " I have not been enjoying myself 
much lately. Ill go and have a good dinner some- 
where, and then I'll go and have a good laugh at 
one of the halls," meaning, thereby, of course, one 
of the music-halls. So after a moment of delibera- 
tion he called a hansom and drove to the Cafe Royal 
in Regent Street. " Twill do me a lot of good," 
he said to himself, " and knock the cobwebs off me." 

He found a small table unoccupied at the Cafe 
Royal, and he ordered a nice little dinner and some 
champagne, and determined to start an evening's 
enjoyment. And as he was waiting for his dinner 
his eyes happened to fall upon a mirror in front of 
him, and in it he saw a weary, deeply-lined, hag- 
gard, and almost tragical face; and after a second 
or two of wonder as to why anybody apparently in 
such a dismal mood should ever come into such a 
place of entertainment he suddenly realised the fact 
that the face of the dismal Johnny was his own 
countenance. He started a little, and then he said 
to himself: " Quite time to go to one of the halls 
and be made to laugh. Something's the matter 
with me." 

Then as they were setting his soup before him 
he saw another dismal face passing by him — a face 
as dismal as his own. And he recognised this other 
Knight of the Rueful Countenance, and he hailed 
to him — " I say, Mr. Conrad, where are you going 
to? come and sit here along o' me." And Jim 
Conrad stopped, and Conrad's melancholy phiz 
broke into a smile as he saw Waley, and Conrad 
sat down beside him with right goodwill and or- 
dered a dinner — and the pint of champagne was 
countermanded and a goodly quart bottle was set 
upon the table. 
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" You look as if you were down upon your luck," 
Waley observed by way of greeting to his friend. 

" I was just going to say the same of you," 
Conrad sympathetically observed, after he had set- 
tled down. 

"No, were you really now? How very odd! 
Fm so glad to have caught hold of you." 

" Thanks, I'm very glad to have been caught 
hold of." The sound of Waley's friendly voice was 
musical in the young man's ears just then. 

" I'm rather inclined for a spree to-night," 
Waley said. " Have you anything on hand? I 
had a sort of notion of going to one of the music- 
halls. I want to be set laughing. What do you 
say?" 

" All right, I'll go and laugh— if I can." 

The conversation languished. There was a long 
pause. The two were alone at their table, quite 
away from the rest of the little world. 

" Have a pull at the fizz," Waley said. 

" Thanks," Conrad answered, and he finished a 
glass of champagne at a draught. Still the talk 
somehow did not flow. 

"Anything the matter with you, old man?" 
Waley asked after another interval, as he scanned 
with kindliness his companion's face. 

" I don't know that there is anything very par- 
ticular — or unexpected at all events. But what 
about you?" 

" About me? Well, I don't kno\v." 

There was another pause, and the courses of the 
dinner went and came. 

Then Waley suddenly said: 

" There was something the chief was saying to 
me the other day — and it did not quite take hold 
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of me at the time — ^but now I begin to feel that it 
bit in — I can't tell you the why and the wherefore, 
but there it is. It has caught on to me somehow.'*' 

" Yes, what was it? " * 

" Well, it was like this, don't you know? The 
chief asked me, says he, don't you find that there 
are some days which are epoch-making days. Yes, 
I am sure these were his words, Conrad — may I call 
you Conrad? " 

" Oh, yes, by all means, why not? " 

" We are friends, ain't we? " 

" Yes, I hope so." 

" I feel very friendly to you anyhow." 

" Well, and so do I to you," Conrad said, not 
without a half-note of impatience in his voice. 

" That's all right. You are a man I know I can 
trust, and I tell you that you can trust me." 

" You needn't tell me. I do trust you." 

" All right. What were we talking about? " 

" About what Rose called epoch-making days." 

" Yes, yes, how did it pass for a moment out of 
my head? Well, he asked me if I didn't find that 
some days seemed to be epoch-making days — when 
one felt that something was going to happen that 
might change the whole run of one's life." 

" Yes, and what did you say? " 

" Well, I said, like a fool, I suppose, that I hadn't 
ever particularly noticed anything of the kind. 
Have you ever had any such ideas about any day 
that ever made an impression upon you?" 

" Yes, Waley, I have had such ideas." Jim's 
mind went back at once to the day when he found 
his mystic ring, and he felt that that was indeed 
an epoch-making day in his life. 

" See that now! I suppose it was want of educa- 
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tion and book-reading and poetry, and all that sort 
of thing, in me, but do you know I never had any 
thought of the kind in my mind up to that time." 
" Not up to that time? And now? " 
" Now I think I do begin to understand the feel- 
ing. I have a strong notion in my mind that these 
last few days mean something to me — something 
that may mean a big change in my life — only I don't 
know what it is all about, or what is going to come 
of it — no, not the least little bit in the world." 
"Why trouble yourself about it, Waley?" 
" Lord bless you, how do I know? I can't help 
troubling myself about it. The feeling is there, 
don't you know? I can't get rid of it." 

Jim began to listen with some genuine interest 
to his friend's vague outpouring as to his condition 
of mind. He had come to have a high opinion of 
Waley's robust and manly good sense, and he well 
knew that up to that time Waley's one central idea 
had been that of a spaniel-like devotion to his mas- 
ter. Whatever doubt or brooding was in his mind 
must, Jim felt assured, be a doubt or brooding on 
that subject. The doubt or the brooding coincided 
very curiously with certain doubts which had been 
springing up in Jim's own mind during the last few 
days. But he did not want to get any deeper into 
Waley's confidence than Waley was himself willing 
that he should penetrate. So he remained silent 
for a moment or two. Then Waley began again 
as if with an effort to toss the whole subject away. 
" Well, well," he said, " there's no use in making 
ourselves uncomfortable by talking over all that 
kind of gloomy thing now. You are right about 
that — why trouble ourselves? When the thing 
comes, whatever it is, we shall know all about it — 
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eh? Look here, let's talk of something else. How 
about Patagonia?" 

" About Patagonia? Yes — what about Pata- 
gonia? " 

"When shall you be ready to go out there?" 

Nothing had been farther from Jim's mind for 
many days than the idea of his going out to Pata- 
gonia just then. 

" I don't quite understand what you want of me 
in Patagonia." 

" Well — if it comes to that, no more do I. But 
the chief is very keen about it." 

" What does he want me to do in Pata- 
gonia?" 

" Oh, that, of course, he'll tell you. He always 
knows exactly what he wants. I can tell you 
enough to start you — when you are ready to go 
he'll tell you all the rest." 

" Waley," said Jim, gravely, " I have something 
to do in London just now. When that is over I 
am ready to go to Patagonia or any other part of 
the world as soon as you want me to go — ^the sooner 
the better for me." 

" Will it take long? " Waley asked in a low and 
kindly tone. 

" Will what take long? " 

" Oh — come — don't you see — the thing that you 
want to settle." 

It occurred to Jim that it might take long in- 
deed if he were to attempt a final settlement of that 
trouble — that it might admit of no final settlement 
— ^that the best efforts he could make might only 
tend to unsettlement. But he merely answered, 
" I can't tell you just yet, Waley." 

" The chief wants you to go at once — at once." 
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" Has he told you so? " 

" Told me so to~day." And even as Waley was 
speaking the thought went across his mind for the 
first time — ^why does the chief want this young 
fellow out of London? And then another flash of 
guess work came on him, and he sat following its 
light in his uncouth sort of way, and there was 
silence again for a moment or two. 

" You're in trouble, old pal, ain't you? " he be- 
gan, in the kindliest tone his voice could assume, 
" and I wonder if you might tell me what it is. Fm 
ever so much older than you, and Fve knocked 
about the world twenty times more than you have. 
Could I help you at all?" 

" No, Waley, thanks, my dear fellow. I am 
afraid there is nothing to be done. And I am not 
sure that the world would really call it a trouble 
of mine — well, I couldn't explain even if I had any 
right to explain — and I am not a very good hand at 
explanation anyhow." 

" Nobody is who feels a thing," Waley said sym- 
pathetically. " Why, I have a doubt and a trouble 
on my own mind just at this moment, and be 
hanged if I could explain them to myself, not to 
talk of explaining them to other folk. But your 
trouble — don't think me rude or too curious — it is 
something about a woman, ain't it now? " He put 
his big hand gently and kindly on Jim Conrad's 
knee. 

Jim winced a little — flushed a little, and then 
said manfully — 

" Yes, Waley, old man— I don't mind confessing 
to you that much — it is about a woman. Don't ask 
me any more." 

" My dear boy, not another word. I've been 
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through that sort of thing myself — lots of times. 
You say I can't help you at all? " 

Jim shook his head. 

** Could the chief help you? " The question was 
put in perfect innocence, but it made Jim Conrad 
start and wince and grow red. 

*' No — no — no," he said sharply. " I don't care 
to talk about the matter any more, Waley." 

Now the vague suspicion that had come up at 
first in Waley's mind was an idea that Conrad might 
be in love with some girl whose attractions had 
somehow got hold of the chief also. Waley firmly 
beheved the chief to be irresistible in his love-mak- 
ing, and Waley's general notions of women were 
drawn from experiences in which educated varieties 
of taste did not reckon for very much. Waley had 
accepted as a position governing all others the fact 
that the chief was irresistible to women. If he was 
irresistible to one woman why not to all women? 
Was not that the common sense of it? So he took 
it at once for granted that Jim Conrad's trouble 
was simply because his " mash," as Waley would 
have called her, had taken it into her silly feminine 
head to fall in love with Sir Francis Rose. He 
spoke out on the spur of the moment, incautious 
to those whom he believed to be his friends, while 
cautious as a Red Indian to human beings of the 
outer range. 

" I don't think you need have any trouble of 
mind about the chief in that way, Conrad, my son," 
he said, with a genial reassuring smile. 

" In what way?" Jim asked, all amazed. 

" Oh, well, don't you know — in that way. Look 
here — I'll tell you a secret — ^and of course you won't 
breathe a word of it to a mortal. It's this— the 
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chief has fallen in love — ^with whom, do you think? 
— ^you would never guess, with his own wife! — yes, 
sure as death! And I am confoundedly sorry for 
it, because it may spoil him for many a good enter- 
prise. Oh, by Jove, these women, how they do 
come across us at every hand's turn! Yes, he's 
fallen in love with his own wife all over again, and 
he wants to get her back to him, and, I tell you, 
if he wants to get her back, he'll get her back! I 
suppose anyhow it's better than falling in love with 
some woman who isn't his wife — more moral and 
all that. I say, old man, this ought to be good news 
for you, and yet somehow you don't look quite 
as if it was. I say! sit up, and tell us what is the 
matter." 

Jim had indeed for the moment fallen quite out 
of time. He could hardly catch on at first to the 
train of ideas which Waley had in his mind when 
Waley endeavoured to reassure him by telling him 
that the chief had fallen in love again with the 
chief's own wife. Even still it was but a vague 
perception of the notion that came over him. That, 
however, was a poor and altogether secondary con- 
sideration. The one thought uppermost in his mind 
was fixed upon Waley's declaration that Rose had 
again fallen in love with his wife, and was deter- 
mined to get her back. 

" I can't believe it, Waley," he exclaimed. ** He 
doesn't care three straws about her. He deserted 
her; he cast her away; he flung her from him in 
her youth and her beauty; and, oh — good heavens, 
what am I talking about? " 

" Blest if I know," Waley said, very gravely, 
while, for all his disclaimer of knowledge, a shrewd 
suspicion was beginning to creep in and to light its 
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little glow-worm lamp, or firefly lamp, as it might 
be, in the dusk of uncertainty. " Oh, that's the 
way," he said to his own soul. 

" Never mind, Waley," Jim said, hurriedly. 
" Let's not talk of this any more. I don't suppose 
I quite know what I am talking about. I say, did 
I drink too much of that champagne?" 

" No, 'tain't that," Waley said, in a kindly tone. 
"Just look at the bottle and help yourself again, 
and then pass it on, don't you see?" 

By this time Waley, with his natural shrewd- 
ness pricked further on by the secrecy of the chief, 
had come to the conviction that something serious 
was being planned about which he had not been 
consulted, and was not to be consulted, and which 
threatened to be serious for Jim Conrad. The rights 
and the wrongs of the matter were wholly unknown 
to him. But he was very anxious to know some- 
thing about them. Suddenly he started off on the 
track of blunt inquiry, and, having gulped down 
another glass of champagne, he burst out: 

"I say, look here, old pal; you haven't been 
making love to the chief's wife or anything of that 
kind, have you?" 

Poor Jim's barrier of reserve quite broke down: 

" I didn't know she was his wife," he said — the 
conversation was carried on almost in a whisper — 
" I didn't know, she was anybody's wife." 

" Oh, but you do know now? " 

" Oh, yes, I do know now. She told me." 

" What do you mean to do? " 

" To save her from him, if I can. He's a brute 
and a beast and a scoundrel! " 

" Look here, Conrad," Waley interposed, not 
ungently; "I can't stand hearing this said of the 
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chief; it wouldn't be proper on my part, and I 
shan't." 

"All right," Conrad replied; "then you need 
not stand it. I shall leave you to yourself; good- 
night." 

So Conrad started up from the table. 

" Now, now, now," Waley said, soothingly; " see 
how hot and hasty you young chaps are! Sit down 
again, Conrad, my son. By Jove, you might be a 
son of mine, so far as years go, anyhow. Look 
here, I am a good deal on your side of this busi- 
ness lately, although I know very little about it." 

" I can't tell you anything," said Jim, sitting 
down again, however. 

" Don't want you to tell me a word more than 
you feel at liberty to tell to a true friend, if my 
honourable friend will allow me so to call him," Wa- 
ley said, with a vague recollection of what he had 
heard now and then, when he sat in one of the 
galleries of the House of Commons. 

" Well, there," Jim murmured, " I was in love 
with her before I knew that she was married, and 
she had no reason to tell me her secret at first; but 
when she found out that I was in love with her — 
when I told her so, in fact — then she let me know 
that she was married, and that her husband had 
deserted her, and that there could be nothing be- 
tween us, between her and me, but friendship only, 
and that at a distance. Oh! good God! how I felt. 
I knew that her husband was a scoundrel, but 1 
didn't know who he was! " 

"Now, now; you know only one side of the 
story." 

" See here, Waley, has he deserted his wife, or 
has he not? " 
10 
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"Well, if you press me for an answer, I am 
afraid he has." 

" And now does he want to get her back? " 

" Oh, yes; I told you so. He has fallen madly 
in love with her all over again." 

" Yes, but does he know that she has lately come 
in for a large fortune — does he know that, Waley? " 

" I am afraid he does know that — in fact, he told 
me so." 

" And is that the renewal of love? " 

" Well, you see the chief is a man of what people 
call a complex character; I suppose the money may 
have something to do with it." 

" Yes, I daresay," Jim interjected, grimly. 

" I know, I know, but I don't think it has every- 
thing to do with it. I don't believe it's the money 
and nothing else. The chief is a sort of man who 
can't bear to be cut out of anything, or left out of 
anything. So long as he had merely dropped the 
young woman, it didn't seem to matter much to 
him; stay now, I'm only putting the case from his 
point of view, and it's no use fussing. But, of 
course, when it came to his wanting to get hold of 
the young woman again, and she not wanting to be 
got hold of by him; why, that, don't you see, is 
another pair of shoes. Well, now, what do you 
propose to do? He is her husband, ain't he?" 

" Unhappily he is." 

" He hasn't lost any of his rights — ^he hasn't 
deserted for long enough, has he? " 

"Unhappily, no!" 

" Very well — then where do you come in? You 
don't want her to run away with you — now, do 
you?" 

" Waley, don't talk in that infernal way. I won- 
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der what she would say to me if I were to hint at 
such a thing." 

" I know, I know," Waley said in a conciliatory 
tone, not meaning that he knew precisely what 
words the lady would use under such conditions, 
but that he knew she would say exactly what Jim 
Conrad assumed that she would be sure to say. 

" She isn't like the women we meet in the world, 
Waley. I want you from the first — from the very 
first — ^to understand that." 

" Yes, yes, of course, I quite understand that. 
The chief told me as much as that himself. He 
took it all upon himself; said it was all his own 
fault and that he was not worthy of her — ^you know 
that sort of thing," Waley added, with the best 
purpose but with perhaps a little want of tact. 

" She is the purest and the noblest woman that 
ever lived! " Jim burst out again, and then shot an 
eager glance around him to make sure that nobody 
had heard him. 

" Yes, yes, of course she is — ^they all are," Waley 
said again with the kindest purpose, but again with 
a little want of tact. " But you see that only makes 
the difficulty all the greater. What do you propose 
to do? You know that she is married — you know 
that her husband is going to claim her again — 
you know that she is a woman who wouldn't run 
away with you or anyone else — then what in the 
world do you propose to do?" 

" I'll tell you what I propose to do, Waley. I 
am not such a fool as you suppose " 

" Never said you were a fool of any sort, dear 
boy — never supposed it. Give you my word of 
honour." 

" Doesu't npatter— doesn't matter whether you 
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did or not. What I want to do now is to get her 
free from him — if I can. If I feel sure that she 
is free from him I shall be content never to see her 
again. Yes, I shall! I should be willing to enter 
into a bond never to see her again — never — ^never 
— in all my life, if only I could know that she was 
free from him. And to. bring that about, Waley, 
I'll do all that I can, and I tell you I shall think 
little of any possible danger to myself if I can se- 
cure that freedom for her." 

" You are a good chap," Waley said slowly, 
" and I believe in my soul you mean all that you 
say. But how do you propose to get her away 
from him?" 

" She has friends," Jim answered. " She has one 
great friend — a woman — ^who will go to the farthest 
end of the earth with her. I shall help them to 
get away." 

" You can't. He will find them out. He will 
do anything when he has set his heart upon it." 

" His heart! His heart! Has he any heart? " 

" Well, I thought he had once upon a time, and 
I hope he has still. I do believe, honest Injin, that 
he has set his heart upon her again. I do believe 
that he is really in love with her. He's an awfully 
odd sort of man, but he'll have his way." 

" Waley," said Conrad, speaking in a low, sup- 
pressed tone, " sooner than that he should get hold 
of her again — I'll kill him." 

" My good fellow," Waley answered in the 
calmest voice, " if you come between him and any 
design of his he is much more likely to kill you." 

Waley meant what he said. During all their talk 
he had been turning over in his mind some vague 
possibilities. 
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" Let him, if he can," Conrad said. " FU see to 
that! If I am attacked from behind I can't protect 
myself, and my Hfe, like the Hfe of everybody else, 
is at the mercy of any assassin. Why, there was a 
man killed not fifty yards from this very place last 
night, here in the West End of London! I can only 
take my^rhance of that. If anyone attacks me from 
the front I fancy I can give a good account of my- 
self and of him. But I'll not let him get hold of her 
if I can help it. No, not if I were to kill him! " 

" Let us think this over," Waley said, " and talk 
it over another time, as soon as we can. I want to 
pass it all through my mind, do you see, and size 
it up, if I can, and see what it all comes to. We are 
talking of killing as if we were in some parts of the 
world where I have been, and where anybody who 
likes kills anybody he dislikes, and very few ques- 
tions asked about the business afterwards. But FU 
look into the matter, and tell you what idea I get 
of it. It wants some cool thinking over. Of course, 
we keep all this to ourselves for the present? " 

" Of course, of course." 

" Very good. Til let you know. I daresay you 
don't feel much inclined for any of the halls to- 
night? " 

" Oh, no, not I." 

" No more do I. Let's go." 

So they parted. Waley kept asking himself as 
he wandered towards his lodgings — " Was it for 
this Coffin was brought over? Or for this and 
something else? " He had had Sir Francis Rose's 
own assurance that he meant to get hold of his wife 
by fair means or foul, and that idea at the time did 
not seem wholly to shock Waley's moral sense, 
which, indeed, had stood a good deal of shocking 
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already. But it was clear that since he had failed 
quite to fall in enthusiastically with his patron's 
ideas on this subject he had been left somewhat 
out in the shade, and this very night he had noticed 
how the face of the chief grew dark when he spoke 
of the necessity of getting Conrad out of the way 
to Patagonia' or anywhere else. And now Coffin 
is on the scene, and Coffin had been summoned 
over in the first instance, and according to the usual 
fashion, through him, Waley; and now behold 
Waley is put aside and Coffin is taken into lonely 
confidence. Was it that Coffin was summoned in 
the first instance to help in nothing but the carry- 
ing off of Rose's own wife — an enterprise in which 
Waley might possibly have been expected to assist? 
Was it possible that now his help might be required 
for a darker deed? Waley 's much revolving mind 
brooded deeply over this possibility as he went his 
way through the flashing and clattering streets. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

WHAT THE CHIEF DID WITH HIMSELF. 

While all this conference was going on between 
Jim Conrad and Mr. Waley at the Cafe Royal, Sir 
Francis Rose was dining alone at the Voyagers* 
Club. He talked to nobody when he could avoid 
it — ^and the Voyagers' Club was rather a social, con- 
versational, friendly, chatty little club — ^not at all 
like the monumental, old-fashioned clubs of the 
Waterloo Place region, or the overcrowded and 
noisy " caravanseries " of the Northumberland 
Avenue quarter. It was not, however, the humour 
of Sir Francis Rose to talk this night, and to those 
who approached him he soon made it clear that 
good-fellowship was not the sort of thing he wanted 
then. He had a way of conveying his sentiments 
very clearly without drawing on any great store 
of eloquence, and the few who accosted him on 
this particular evening promptly recognised the fact 
that he wanted to be let alone. At the Voyagers' 
Club people did not mind that. Almost everybody 
has now and then on his mind a new expedition 
or enterprise of some kind which has to be care- 
fully thought out, and which would not be the bet- 
ter for even the friendliest interruption. So there 

was no fault found with Rose, and he was allowed 
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to think undisturbed over his enterprise — whatever 
it might be. 

Rose had just now a good deal to think over. 
There was new matter in his mind, and his mental 
balance was a little shaken by the novelty of the 
emotion which he had allowed to take possession. 

Love had since his very boyhood been a familiar, 
a welcome, a delightful disturber of his heart. But 
how about hate? Hate had not up to this counted 
for much in the self-centred nature of Francis Rose. 
He had, of course, in his varied career had many 
an outburst of sudden angry passion taking -to 
itself for the hour the mood of hate. He had killed 
a man more than once in his time, and in countries 
where, as Waley said to Conrad, if you do kill a man 
nobody takes much trouble about a prosecution 
at criminal law. But the intense pleasure that Rose 
had always found in new sensation had generally 
been the excitement of risk and of danger; of suc- 
cess or failure in enterprise ; the excitement of love- 
making; the excitement of studying himself under 
new conditions. Now, however, he found the keen 
sensation of intense hatred taking fast grip on him. 
He felt himself hating Jim Conrad, and according 
to his fashion he cherished the new feeling and 
cuddled it and made much of it, and was deter- 
mined to give it its head. Just at the moment when 
he had become inflamed again with love for the 
wife whom he had not merely abandoned, but thrust 
from him with his cruel parting message conveyed 
through the ring and its inscription, just as he had 
resolved to win back her love, to conquer her and 
to capture her, just as he had found that to get her 
back would be to become possessed of money 
enough to enable him to take again that place in 
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society which he had wantonly thrown away and 
now was passionately eager to recover — ^just at that 
crisis comes in the young man who stood, as Rose 
was convinced, in the way of his reconquering his 
wife's affections. He had no doubt that Jim Conrad 
was madly in love with Clelia Rose — and how if 
Clelia Rose were in love with Jim Conrad? It was 
quite possible. He, Francis Rose, had cast her oflf 
— he had sent her that ring with its confounded 
message telling her bluntly that their love-story 
had all come to an end. 

• What in the world had possessed him, he now 
asked himself, to do such a thing? Why could he 
not have remained away as other adventurous hus- 
bands do, until it suited him to come back — and 
never come back if he did not feel inclined for a 
move that way? But he must be theatric; he must 
be romantic; he must have a new sensation; he 
must do things in a way that no one had done 
things before. He well remembered the impulse 
that came on him. The ring was a copy of an old 
family ring which had come down to Clelia's father, 
who had the duplicate wrought in India, and gave 
it to Clelia, and Clelia had given it to Rose in Paris 
just before their marriage, and asked him to wear 
it day and night for her sake. Then they had in- 
vented, together, their fantastic little anagram — 
Rosita to Francisco — and had it enamelled on the 
ring. And then — and then — ^and then he had made 
some excuse, after the first year of their marriage, 
for leaving her and wandering oflf on one of his 
enterprises. He propitiated himself by remember- 
ing that it was only after she had found him out, 
and had reproached him, and had Jold him that he 
was not the man she believed herself to have mar- 
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ried, he first wanted to get away and be free, and 
the idea at last occurred to him to get the ring en- 
graved inside with words that might signify the 
close of their married life, and so send it to her to 
let her know that all was over between her and 
him. He well remembered — and he felt a self-com- 
forting pride in the recollection — that at the time 
he really thought he was conveying his announce- 
ment of the inevitable in a very considerate, grace- 
ful, and romantic form, such as might possibly 
even soothe the morbid feelings of a young mar- 
ried woman whose husband did not find himself 
able to put up with married life any longer. Even 
still he could not help thinking that the thing, as it 
had to be done, and he was convinced then that 
it had to be done, was put into generous, regretful, 
and even tender shape. 

But, oh! how he wished now that it never had 
been done. Why, even if he had been absent for 
many more years than he actually was absent, he 
could have invented any tale of a wrecked ship, a 
desert island, a capture by savages — an)rthing — ^any- 
thing! Clelia had so trusting a nature that if he 
had only managed her well, he was sure he could 
have got her to believe that he had been captured 
by a Barbary rover, and sold into slavery among 
the Paynims. Now he saw clearly what he might 
have so easily done and said. " I hated myself, 
Clelia; I had forfeited your love; I had forfeited 
it deservedly; I could not endure civilisation any 
more, or the sight of the place in which we had 
once been happy, and so I rushed off to the wildest 
regions I could find, longing for death, striving for 
death, and with only one hope in my heart that 
when she heard of my early fate Clelia would feel 
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sorry for me, and forgive me! " Why, to be sure, 
that would have been the right thing to do! That 
would have fetched her! That would have fetched 
any nice woman. But he had spoiled all with his 
absurd valedictory ceremony and her confounded 
old ring! And now in comes this young fellow 
with his youth and his sentiment — a horribly well 
set up young fellow, too — and he goes and falls in 
love with Clelia, and who on earth was to say that 
she had not fallen in love with him? Some men 
would throw her over for ever, acknowledging all 
the while that it was their own infernal bungling 
that had made the mess. " But I am not the man 
to do that sort of thing," Sir Francis said to his own 
soul, with proud self-appreciation. " She did love 
me once, and she shall love me again. Fll make 
her, by Jove, Fll tame her. Til carry her off if I 
have to keep her in a cage! A week of imprison- 
ment will bring her round to me. And as for him! " 
Oh, if they were only in some of the far-off regions 
which he had studied not wisely but too well! Some- 
thing must be done with him. If Waley could not 
manage to send him out to Patagonia or some such 
place — and Waley seemed something like chilling 
off this last day or two — why then it must be seen 
what counsel with Marmaduke Coffin had to offer. 
A good fellow, Marmaduke Coffin, a thorough good 
fellow — afraid of nothing — stick at nothing. Yes, 
it must be seen what Marmaduke Coffin would have 
to advise. 

And at that moment a waiter came and told him 
that a gentleman wished to see him — Mr. Marma- 
duke Coffin. 

Sir Francis Rose almost started as he heard the 
name. He knew of course that Coffin was coming. 
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he was expecting him, he had ordered him to come, 
he had fixed this place and the hour; and yet he 
almost started when at that precise moment he 
heard the announcement of Coffin's name. It was 
as if in some old story a sudden purpose of evil had 
called up in bodily presence some demon agent to 
press it on and carry it out. Sir Francis Rose was 
not easily startled, and the shudder soon passed 
off, and he felt ashamed of himself for having felt 
even the slight and momentary shock. After all, 
no mortal can be always a perfect master of himself. 
The saint has his moments of shrinking from mar- 
tyrdom. The bravo sometimes starts at a shadow 
and fears each bush an officer. Rose gave direc- 
tions that Coffin should be shown into the little re- 
cess with which we are already well acquainted, in 
front of the window in one of the corridors, where 
people sometimes smoked who did not care to 
mount up to the regular smoking-room. It was 
Rose's fixed and deliberate belief that conspiracy 
of any kind was most safely carried on in public. A 
recess in a corridor just near a flight of stairs, with 
people always going up and down — who could sus- 
pect anything of conspiracy there? 

Rose found Marmaduke Coffin in this little re- 
cess. Coffin rose and bowed as if he were greeting 
a conspirator of a higher class than himself — noth- 
ing more. Then Rose ordered cigars and whisky 
and soda. That being accomplished, and the waiter 
having disappeared. Rose came to business at once. 

" I am glad you have come, Coffin." 

" Of course I came," Coffin answered. 

" Yes — ^you are not a man of many scruples, 
Coffin. I have always known that of you." 

" Haven't any scruples," Coffin replied. 
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" Of course not. No sensible man has." 

" Waley has," Coffin said. 

Sir Francis started once again, and looked into 
Coffin's impassive face trying to find an expression 
of meaning there. He found none. Coffin seemed 
like a man who is propounding some abstract sci- 
entific truth. 

" Yes, Waley has scruples, I have found that 
out," Rose said, after a moment's pause, during 
which he had been questioning himself as to whether 
Coffin could possibly have divined what was pass- 
ing in the mind of his chief. Rose might as well 
have sought an explanation of what the blotting- 
pad was thinking by staring on the blotting-pad's 
ink-besmirched surface. 

" You have your own ambition, Coffin." 

" I have my own ambition." 

" Yes, I know. Come, now, what is it? You 
have not got much out of our joint enterprises so 
far, have you?" 

" Nothing at all." 

** Of course, I know that. But you still ex- 
pect?" 

" I still expect." 

"What do you want?" 

" I want to be my own master." 

" Come, I quite understand that sort of ambi- 
tion. Now, then, what sort of mastership do you 
want to have?" 

" I should like to set up a hair-cutting and hair- 
dressing shop of my own — Rue de la Paix, Paris." 

Rose would have liked to smile, but knew that 
any such expression of amusement would be ill- 
timed. He was, however, intensely amused. Fancy 
what human ambition could come to! A man of no 
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scruples, who would do anything for the privilege of 
being the boss of a hair-dresser's shop in the Rue 
de la Paix! After all, was it not, in the sense of 
true philosophy, as good an ambition as that of any 
other man? In the eyes of a Superior Power, what 
is the essential difference between the man whose 
ambition it is to reign over a hair-dresser's shop 
and the man whose ambition it is to reign over a 
cabinet or over a kingdom? The thought passed 
through Rose's mind like a flash, and he did not 
allow a moment's silence to give Coffin the idea 
that there was anything odd about his idea of a goal 
in life. 

" I know the shop I should like to have," Coffin 
added in an unwonted burst of effusiveness. 

" The place where you have been working your- 
self? " Rose asked, with a sudden inspiration. 

" That place. It is to be bought. It isn't doing 
very well of late. I could buy it if I had the money, 
and I could make it pay. Five thousand pounds. 
Not francs. Pounds." 

"The money is yours," Rose said, promptly, 
"if you can manage to do what I want to have 
done." 

'' Tell me." 

" I'll tell you — in a moment or two. But first I 
am anxious to know a little more about this ambi- 
tion of yours. Is there nothing behind it but the 
bossing of the shop?" 

This time Coffin's features relaxed into some- 
thing that might almost be called a smile. 

" You are very clever, chief," he said. " There 
is something more." 

'' Tell me what it is." 

" Well — I know a nice little girl who I think 
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would marry me if I got to be the owner of that 
shop." 

Rose smiled quite undisguisedly. 

"A Paris girl?" he asked. 

" A Paris girl — yes." 

" But, my good Coffin, you have a wife of your 
own — here in London." 

** They wouldn't know an)rthmg about that in 
Paris," Coffin replied with perfect composure. 

" And you are prepared to run the risk? " 

" Wouldn't be any risk." 

" Does she know that you have a wife? " 

" No— I don't mean to tell her." 

Rose was quite delighted with this new proof of 
Coffin's freedom from the slavery of conventional 
scruple. " This is the man for me," he thought. 

"What do you want done?" Coffin asked, as 
calmly as if he were asking a customer whether he 
wanted shampooing as well as hair-cutting. Rose 
was once more delighted. 

" W^ell — look here — I want a man got out of 
the way somewhere." 

" All right — ^tell me his name." 

Rose drew back a little from this absolute and 
unconditional readiness. He hastened to qualify: 

" Understand, Coffin — I don't want any vio- 
lence." 

" Of course not," Coffin answered, tranquilly. 
" No one ever does." And something faintly re- 
sembling a smile again crossed his solemn coun- 
tenance. 

" I see you understand things," Rose said. 

" Yes — I understand things." 

" And you quite understand that I don't want 
any violence?" 
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" I quite understand — if it can possibly be 
avoided." 

" Yes — yes — ^if it can possibly be avoided, of 
course," his chief hurriedly said. " Only you know 
that I am not counselling any act of violence — 
you quite understand that? What? " 

"I quite understand that you are not counsel- 
ling any act of violence— only you want the man 
out of the way." 

"Yes — if he can't be prevailed upon to take 
himself out of the way and let me be rid of him." 

" Prevailed upon by you — or by me? " 

" Prevailed upon by Waley." 

" I see. Waley tries to talk him over — ^and if 
Waley fails, then I come in? " 

" That's about it/' 

"That's about it," Coffin echoed contempla- 
tively. 

^* You've got the whole business." 

"And no questions asked?" 

" You may be sure I shan't ask any questions. 
Other people may, of course." 

" They may — I don't mind about that." 

" But you will remember that I have not advised 
you to do anything rash or violent." 

" Chief," said Coffin solemnly, " a bargain is a 
bargain as between man and man. That's what 
I always say, and what I say I stick to. You give 
me the money to buy the house in the Rue de la 
Paix — and that's all you have got to do with the 
business — except to tell me when Waley has failed 
in his job — and when I come in." 

" You shall know that in good time. This 
money — must it be paid all at once, Coffin? " 

" No — I can arrange about that. If I have your 
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word I can manage the business myself at any times 
that suit you." 

" You have my word, Coffin. You can trust 
me. 

" I trust you," Coffin said grimly. " And now 
will you tell me the man's name and whereabouts 
he is Hkely to be found ? " 

" You know the man already." 

" Do I? That makes it all the easier to manage. 
What is he called?" 

Then Rose bent over and whispered a name. 
No gleam of surprise or emotion of any kind passed 
over Coffin's face. 

" Thought he was going out to Patagonia," he 
said after a moment of silence and with gloomy, 
unabated coolness. 

" I wanted him to go, but he seems to be back- 
ing out of it. He appears to prefer London just 
now," Rose added, with a bitterness of tone which 
he could not repress, which it relieved him not to 
repress, although in another instant he told him- 
self that he was a fool for expressing any emotions 
during the arrangement of such a purely business 
transaction. 

" Don't wonder," Coffin said, " I shouldn't like 
to have to go out to Patagonia just now." 

"No!" Sir Francis said, with a half smile — 
" the Rue de la Paix has more charms — and the 
wife Number Two! " 

" Right you are," Coffin responded without even 
half a smile. 

" But don't you know that wife Number Two is 
a dangerous business? You may be extradited and 
brought over here and tried for bigamy." 

Somehow or other, although Coffin was Rose's 
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chosen instrument and seemed made for the pur- 
pose, there was something about his imperturbable 
coolness that irritated Rose. With all his physical 
daring, Rose felt that there were things he could not 
take so coolly — and it annoyed him. 

" Nothing venture, nothing have," said Coffin, 
in tone as earnest as if the proverb were then 
spoken for the first time on earth. " I run that 
risk for the woman — I run the other risk for the 
house." 

"The other risk?" 

"The risk of the removal, don't you know?" 
Was Coffin really trying to make a joke? The 
answer never can be given. 

" The removal! What removal? " 

" The removal of our friend, who don't want to 
visit Patagonia. Don't wonder at him. Patagonia 
must be a very stupid place." 

" To anyone who has lived in the Rue de la 
Paix." 

" That's it." 

" Come in to-morrow. Waley is not coming." 

" All right." 

" Well, I suppose we have said enough." Rose 
stood up. He put it not peremptorily, but gently. 
He was anxious to conciliate as far as he possibly 
could. But he began to find something uncanny, 
even to him, in the indifference of his follower to 
all risks and to all codes. 

" Said all we want to. Sir Francis. Too much 
talk never of any use between men who understand 
each other." 

" Won't you have another whisky and soda? " 

" No, thanks. Don't care much for drinks." 

" Another cigar, then? " 
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" Well, yes — another cigar — ^just to carry me 
home." 

He had his cigar, and he went his way. As he 
crossed St. James's Square, he murmured to him- 
self— 

" Thought I should get hold of that house in the 
end. Knew I should. Hope that young fellow 
won't take it into his silly head to knock under, and 
go to Patagonia after all." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

^*WHAT IS TO BE DONE FIRST?" 

What is to be done — above all, what is to be 
done first? Such was the thought that was rushing" 
rovuid and round in Jim Conrad's bewildered mind, 
like the blind wave in the cavern, the long sea hall 
which Tennyson pictures. Such was the thought 
that surged and stormed blindly enough, and beat- 
ing for a while all purposelessly in poor Conrad's 
mind as he left Mr. Waley's company on that epoch- 
making night. It was now clear that Rose had 
determined to get back his deserted wife by force if 
needs were; and in such force he would unques- 
tionably, as Waley had pointed out, have at least 
the traditions of English law on his side. Jim did 
not care three straws about the threatened danger 
to himself. He would not have minded anyhow; it 
would not have turned him from his purpose for one 
moment; in such a 'matter he did not hold his life 
at a pin's fee. But, in fact, he did not now believe 
there was any such danger. He reasoned, as most 
of us do, from our common daily experience. " I 
have never heard of assassinations after the Sicilian 
or the Corsican fashion in England," he would have 
said, " and I don't believe that anything of the kind 
is going to be attempted for my especial benefit." 
That danger, therefore, did not really enter into his 
302 
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calculation. But the other was a danger clear, prob- 
able — all but certain. The very sensation of cap- 
turing and carrying off in London the wife whom 
he had deserted would, as Jim knew, be a delightful 
experience to a man like Sir Francis Rose. 

But what was to be done? what was to be done 
first? It was now ten o'clock — no more. Could he 
call at Clelia's hotel at such an hour and put her on 
her guard? It would be better, much better, he 
thought, if in the first instance he were to see Ger- 
trude Morefield. He could speak more freely to 
her; he could learn from her what were likely to 
be Clelia's resolves at such a moment of danger. It 
seemed a strange sort of proceeding to call on a 
young lady at a West End hotel about ten o'clock in 
the evening; but he knew that Miss Morefield was 
not the least in the world conventional, and that 
she would have insisted on the right of girls to carry 
latch-keys if she had thought about such a matter 
at all. Anything, Jim told himself, would be better 
than allowing a whole night to pass without giving 
Clelia, directly or indirectly, some warning of the 
danger. So he drove to the hotel where the girls 
were staying, almost as nervous about asking to see 
a young woman after ten o'clock as if he were doing 
some deed calculated to fright the isle from its pro- 
priety. 

Arrived at the hotel, he went to the office, asked 
to see Miss Morefield, and wrote upon the card he 
was sending up " Important — want to see you par- 
ticularly," and deeply italicised the " you." He was 
promptly shown into a small drawing-room which 
was quite empty and the Hghts of which were turned 
down. The lights were turned up again and he 
was left alone for an anxious moment. 
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Then he heard a rustle of skirts, and Miss More- 
field came into the room. She was looking pale but 
very pretty and was no more discomposed than if it 
had been Jim's regular habit to call at ten o'clock 
every night. She quietly shook hands with him and 
came to the point at once. 

" What is the matter? " she asked. 

" That brings me here so late? " 

She seemed to chafe at the awkward unnecessary 
question, born of Jim's confusion. 

" Yes, yes, tell me. You wanted to see me par- 
ticularly?" 

" Yes, I wanted to see you and not Miss Vine — 
not at first, anyhow." 

" It concerns her, then? " 

" It concerns her." 

" Tell me." 

"Do people come in here much?" he asked, 
glancing round at the empty room. 

" Not at this hour — later, yes, when the theatres 
are over. We can talk here quite safely. Go on." 

" Miss Vine's husband — I mean, of course, Lady 
Rose's husband — is in London now." 

" I know: she told me; she has seen him." 

" He is determined that she shall return to 
him." 

" She will not. She has told me. We have 
talked it all over. She will die first. She has told 
me so." 

" All the same he is determined to get her back." 

" He can't get her back." 

" He will try. You do not know the man. I 
know a good deal of him, and I know that he is 
capable of anything." 

" There are laws," the girl said, contemptuously. 
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" There are no laws that can prevent a husband 
from resuming his hold over his wife." 

"True!" Gertrude said, with a light of anger 
flashing triumphantly into her eyes, " you have said 
it — there are no laws in this country, or in any 
other, I suppose, to protect women against the 
brutal tyranny of men." 

" Well, well," Conrad said, a little impatiently, 
for he thought the general question of woman's 
rights and woman's wrongs was rather out of place 
just then, and he did not know how soon some of 
the theatres might be closing, " at all events I don't 
believe there are any laws which would enable Lady 
Rose to escape from the control of her husband." 
He hated speaking of " Lady Rose " — but what 
could he do? He could not go on talking of " Miss 
Vine " escaping from her husband, and he did not 
like to speak of " Clelia." Miss Morefield saw this, 
and frowned a little. 

" Let us call her Clelia," she said. " I detest 
to hear her called Lady Rose." There was a gen- 
erous flush on the girl's face. 

" So do I," said Jim, earnestly, and somehow 
Gertrude seemed to flush again. 

" Well, what I came for," Conrad went on, " is 
to warn her of the danger — to warn you in the first 
instance — for you understand her — and you can tell 
her all you think she ought to know, and then if 
she likes to see me she can send for me." 

" But you have told me nothing, except that 
there is danger. Danger of what? There is no dan- 
ger in his trying to get her to go back to him. She 
will not go." 

" Then he will carry her off by force! " 

" My dear Mr. Conrad, this is not Circassia. 
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This is safe and commonplace London. People 
don't do these things." 

" I tell you, Miss Morefield, that you are mis- 
taken. This man will do that or any other thing 
that he makes up his mind to. I have come to a 
knowledge which appears to me absolutely certain 
that he is determined to have her back again, and 
it will be only a delightfully new sensation to him 
to carry her off by mere force." 

Jim felt somewhat disappointed in Miss More- 
field's manner. She did not seem, he thought, as 
much alarmed as she ought to be about her friend. 
Poor Jim had his mind full only of one subject, and 
he made that quite plain. Perhaps he made it just 
a little too plain under the circumstances. De- 
cidedly he was not very clever in understanding 
the feelings of girls. 

A change came over Gertrude's manner. She 
dropped her eyes, and remained silent for a mo- 
ment. Then she spoke in a much softer tone. 

" Mr. Conrad, both she and I have absolute con- 
fidence in you, and in your judgment, and in your 
friendship. If you tell us that you really think 
there is danger " 

" I know there is," he exclaimed, " utter danger." 

" Then I am sure there is danger." 

" I can't tell you how I came to know it," he 
said ; " but there it is." 

" We can take it on your word," she answered, 
with a sweet, resigned kind of smile, which touched 
Jim Conrad much, although he did not at the mo- 
ment think of its significance; ''and it is for you 
and me to guard her against it. We are her friends." 

"She has no better friends," Jim declared, 
earnestly. 
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" She has no other friends — now. Well, what 
can we do?" 

" Had we not better tell her at once? I mean, 
had you not better tell her? " 

" Perhaps so; oh, yes, I think so. But just a 
moment first. When do you think this attempt 
might be made?" 

" I don't know. Any time. This night perhaps." 

" In this hotel— full of people?" 

" It's not likely, but it would be quite possible. 
The man is equal to anything. Suppose he gave 
his name; suppose he is known here to be the 
man he represents himself to be; suppose he 
claimed his wife! She couldn't say that she wasn't 
his wife; you couldn't say it. Who would prevent 
him from taking her in his arms and carrying her 
off?" 

" This is terrible," said the girl, turning pale. 

" If I were here," said Jim, " I'd kill him rather 
than let him carry her off." 

" If I were she," said Miss Morefield, " I'd kill 
myself rather than let him carry me off; and I hope 
she'll do it." 

Jim shook his head, sadly. The same thought 
had sometimes flashed through his own mind and 
through his own heart. 

" It mustn't come to that," he said, in a de- 
spondent tone that half belied the assurance of his 
words. 

" If I were she, I'd rather do it," said the im- 
petuous little maid ; " than drag out life in enforced 
companionship with a wretch like him." 

" Well, hadn't we better see her and talk with 
her?" Jim asked, feeling it hopeless then and there 
to argue back to first principles in morals. " Or 
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would you rather tell it all to her yourself, and send 
for me to-morrow, supposing that you want me? " 

" Oh, no, you must come now and see her, at 
once. You must tell us what we are to do." 

" All right; let us go." 

Gertrude led the way. They went upstairs with- 
out exchanging a word as they went. Then they 
reached the sitting-room, and Gertrude opening the 
door went in, and said: 

" Clelia, dear, here is Mr. Conrad." 

Clelia had been leaning on the chimney-piece 
with head drooping. Before she had time to turn 
round Jim had caught sight of the attitude and in- 
terpreted it. The attitude was not that of anxiety, 
into which doubt and possibility may enter. It was 
the attitude of one who expects to hear the worst, 
and only waits in enforced patience until the worst 
be formally announced. 

Then Clelia turned round and gave Jim her 
hand. It was a hand of marble coldness. 

" I knew it was about me when you sent for 
Gertrude. I knew that you two were conspiring 
together to save me from some danger — you two, 
my best, my only friends." 

JinVs heart was touched beyond all expression 
when he remembered that but a few minutes before 
Gertrude herself had said just the same thing, in 
only slightly different words, that she and he were 
Clelia's only friends. 

" You could not have two friends on this earth," 
he exclaimed, " who would go farther to keep you 
from harm." 

" As if I did not know that," and with an almost 
childish impulse of confidence she took for a mo- 
ment a hand of each in hers, and Jim felt in his very 
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soul that it would be a rapture for him to die de- 
fending her. 

" Well," Clelia went on, having put down her 
outbreak of emotion, " tell me your news. I shall 
not be frightened. Perhaps I can already guess it." 

" Perhaps you can," Jim answered, sadly; and 
then, as Gertrude seemed to leave him to tell the 
tale, he told her in a low, rapid, but clear voice 
just what he had told Miss Morefield. 

" I was afraid it would come to this," Clelia said, 
quietly. " Well, what is to be done? I will not go 
back to him. I feel like some heroine of a melo- 
drama," and she smiled a wan smile. " I will never 
be taken alive." 

" Quite right," Gertrude exclaimed, stamping 
her little foot, and with a warlike flash from her 
bright eyes. 

*'Well, it must not come to that," Jim said, 
soothingly. >» 

" But what's the good of saying that," Gertrude 
demanded, impatiently, imperiously. " Tell her 
what she is to do ; how is she to escape." 

In all this confusion, Jim looked with some sur- 
prise at the pretty impulsive girl, with the puckered 
eyebrows and the angry eyes. There were moods 
of Gertrude to-night which he could not quite un- 
derstand. 

" You must both get away out of this," he said, 
as quietly as he could. 

" Yes, yes, we know all that. We are not going 
to stay here to be taken like rats in a hole. Where 
can CleHa get to this night — this very night. Tell 
us — tell us. Can't we get to the Continent this very 
night? " 

" You can't go to the Continent to-night," Jim 
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said. " There is no train to Dover or Folkestone 
before morning." 

" But we can go somewhere — somewhere out of 
this, can't we?" the unsatisfied girl insisted; "I 
don't care where we go, if we only get out of Lon- 
don." 

" Have you much luggage? " asked Jim, thrown 
into a practical mood of consideration by the girl's 
impracticable impatience. 

" Luggage! luggage! As if we were likely to 
drag around great piles of Saratoga trunks; or as 
if it would matter whether we left them behind! " 

Now it was becoming clear to Jim in his prac- 
tical mood that for the two women to decamp from 
a West End hotel at eleven o'clock at night would 
be simply to give Sir Francis Rose or anybody else 
the easiest way of getting on their track. But he 
was at first almost afraid to say this, lest Gertrude 
might think him too easy-going about Clelia's 
safety — ^which, indeed, was the last thought likely 
to come into Gertrude's mind. 

" Let us risk this night," Clelia said, with a quiet 
smile. " Night brings counsel, are we not told? 
And morning brings comfort. To-morrow we may 
be able to see our way a little clearer — ^whether 
the comfort comes or not." 

" But suppose something does happen to- 
night? " Jim broke in with a renewal of his former 
alarm. " Suppose he chooses to make a melodra- 
matic business of it this very night? I tell you that 
the man only lives on sensation, and that his whole 
life is one long indulgence in the deHght of new 
emotions. It might just suit him to make a grand 
melodramatic scene here this very night " 

" But against that we can have no security," 
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Clelia said. In her heart she could hot help won- 
dering how entirely Jim's analysis of her husband's 
nature and temperament agreed with her own. 
" We can't get away to-night without giving an 
alarm, and calling attention to our flight. To- 
morrow we may be able to do something better. 
Let us part for the night, Mr. Conrad; and you can 
come and see Gertrude and me to-morrow." 

" Yes, I think you are right," Jim answered, 
almost reluctantly. " I don't see that anything 
much can be done to-night. Anyhow, I am strong- 
ly against your going to the Continent. Nobody 
can cross the channel in these days without its being 
found out by anybody who cares to know, and who 
can follow in a few hours. Much better go to New 
York. To-morrow, well, I shall have thought some- 
thing out. I am sure you had better keep in Lon- 
don and lie low for a day or two; but not here, of 
course, not here. You can't go into a suburb — the 
people in a suburb always take notice of new- 
comers. No, no, some crowded central place where 
strangers are going and coming all day long. How 
long may I say here and talk to you? " He looked 
first at Clelia and then at Gertrude. "Which of 
you is hostess?" 

" I suppose I ought to be hostess," Clelia said, 
with composure, " because I am a married woman. 
But then, you see, I don't pass for a married woman 
here. Which of us is hostess, Gertrude, dear? " 

" Oh, how do I know, and what does it matter? 
Who cares which of us is hostess? " 

" Well, which of you will tell me how late I may 
stay with you to-night? Must I go before the 
theatres empty out and people come back 
here?" * 
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" If you ask me," Gertrude said, " I don't care 
three straws." 

" I think," Clelia interposed, " you had better 
go now, Mr. Conrad. There is nothing to be gained 
by seeming to be eccentric. We are in a country of 
conventionality." 

"Oh, conventionality!" Gertrude exclaimed, 
and it seemed as if she could say no more. That one 
word appeared to express thoughts too deep for 
words. At all events for words that had to be 
spoken within a limited lapse of time. 

" Come to-morrow, Mr. Conrad," Clelia said; 
"come to breakfast or to luncheon." She spoke 
with as much quietude as if she were an ordinary 
London hostess inviting some friend to an every- 
day sort of entertainment. Jim was immensely im- 
pressed by her courage and her coolness. 

" Never mind about breakfast or luncheon," he 
said, "may I come at ten? I shall have thought 
things out by then, and I don't suppose now that 
anything will happen to-night. Anyhow, we must 
chance it." 

" Come at ten by all means," Clelia answered. 
" Nothing will happen to-night." 

Jim was about to take his leave. 

" I want to say a word or two to you before I 
go," Clelia said. " Gertrude, darling, would you 
mind leaving us for a few minutes? " 

" No," Gertrude returned, " not the least in the 
world. But I, too, want to say a word to Mr. Con- 
rad before he goes." 

" Oh, do you? " Clelia asked, with a glance of 
bright good humour. 

" Yes, I do," Gertrude affirmed, doggedly. " So, 
Clelia, when you have talked with Mr. Conrad, you 
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can go away for the night, don't you see? — I mean 
from this room, of course. I shall come to you in 
your bedroom." 

"Very well, dear," Clelia answered, and Ger- 
trude disappeared. 

The moment she had gone the whole manner of 
Clelia changed. An intense earnestness settled on 
her which made her face seem like that of the statue 
of a stern, despairing goddess. 

" My friend," she said, in a low, firm tone, " I 
appeal to you as the one only friend who could 
help me at this pass as I want to be helped. The 
help I ask from you I could not ask from Ger- 
trude." 

" What is there that I would not do for 
you?" 

" Perhaps you will not do this for me, but I do 
so hope and so trust that you will." 

" Tell me — tell me," Jim said, breathlessly. 

" Well, you know as well as I do; you believe as 
well as I do, that life — mere life — life — life is not a 
great thing, is not the only thing — life without love, 
and the sense of honour and of purity. Oh, you 
must understand ! " 

And Jim began to understand. 

" Then," she went on, " will you bring me, when 
you come to-morrow — at ten o'clock, wasn't it? — a 
strong, sharp dagger? I shouldn't be able to make 
any use of the common or garden knife of com- 
merce," she said with another wan smile. " It 
would bend, or break, or something, and I want to 
be quite — quite sure. Bring me a sharp, strong 
dagger, with a keen point and a broadening blade. 
I promise you that it shall only be used in the very, 
very last resort; but I want to use it effectively 
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then. You will do this for me — you will not refuse? 
You must understand the feelings of a woman — ^the 
horror — the loathing ! You will do this for me," and 
her voice sank into an exquisite sweetness and 
plaintiveness of tone, " my friend, in this my very 
only friend?" 

Jim had a moment of bewildering doubt and 
agony. Then he said firmly: 

" I will do this. That man shall not get hold of 
you. Better go to your God." 

" Thank you," she said fervently, and she pressed 
his hand. " And one thing more. If the worst 
should happen, or the better, if anyhow poor Ger- 
trude should be left alone, you will turn your 
thoughts to her, will you not — will you not?" 

She did not wait for an answer — for an answer 
w^hich Conrad could not have given — but she turned 
away, and ran out of the room. 

In a moment Gertrude entered. 

" I don't want to keep you long," she said, with 
a certain vague suggestion of scorn in her voice, 
" but I want you to do one thing for me, and not 
to tell anybody of it. I want you to buy me a good 
small revolver, and come here at half-past nine to- 
morrow and explain it all to me, show me how to 
use it, and then load it for me." 

" What on earth do you want a revolver for? " 
Jim asked with a quite involuntary emphasis on the 
you. The thought in his mind was, " You are safe 
enough. Francis Rose does not propose to carry 
you oflf." 

" I want it to defend Clelia! If that wretch tries 
to carry her oflf I will shoot him! " 

" Oh, I wouldn't do that," Jim remonstrated. 
" It would be absurd." 
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" All right," she said, with scornful eyes, " I can 
buy it for myself. There is a gunsmith's in this 
street only a few doors off — I noticed it to-day — ^but 
I thought a man might be of some use to one — only 
I suppose he can't be. Well, we can do without 
him — some of us, at all events ! " 

Jim was bewildered. Clelia's request was tragic 
— Gertrude's bordered terribly on the comic. 
" Would they sell the girl a revolver," he asked of 
himself. " Yes, I suppose they would. Fd better 
see that she gets a safe little weapon that won't 
burst in her hands on the first go-off." He remem- 
bered in his boyish days having bought a little 
Derringer in a London shop after long scraping 
up of pocket money, and how at the very first pull- 
ing of the trigger the Derringer simply burst, and 
a fragment of the barrel's metal lodged in his right 
hand, and could not be got out for weeks after. 
" That is the sort of weapon she would be sure to 
buy," he thought, " only with five or six chambers 
to increase the danger." 

" Well? " she asked, impatiently. 

" All right," he answered, " or all wrong, I don't 
know which. I'll bring you the revolver to-mor- 
row." 

" Thank you, and good-night." 

In a moment he was alone. He went down the 
stairs, got into the hall, and passed out into the 
street, hardly knowing where he was or what he 
was doing. He had been supplying two young 
women with deadly weapons, one to commit sui- 
cide, the other to kill an enemy. His mind was 
completely topsy-turvy. Was the genteel, elegant, 
commonplace Albemarle Street hotel about to be- 
come a sort of Front de Boeuf's castle? And he 
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knew that both the women from whom he had just 
parted were absolutely in earnest. 

" Very well," he said to himself, " the laws can't 
help us. Some of us have only to act as the outlaw 
acts." 

The hotel stood not far from the opening of 
Grafton Street. As Jim turned into Grafton Street 
he suddenly came in the moonlight on Sir Francis 
Rose's acquaintance. Captain Martin, the Pata- 
gonian traveller, who was so curiously modest and 
even reticent about his experiences in Patagonia. 
The meeting did not impress Jim at the time, but 
he remembered it afterwards. They exchanged a 
salutation hurriedly, and Jim passed through Graf- 
ton Street, and then wandered vaguely down Bond 
Street to Piccadilly. He was uncertain what to do. 
He would have liked to stand guard over Clelia's 
hotel all night long. He. did, in fact, come back 
to the spot again and again. Hour after hour he 
revisited the scene, never leaving interval long 
enough for any complicated series of incidents to 
take place in the meantime. At last it became to 
his mind quite clear that nothing was likely to hap- 
pen that night, he knew he had many things to 
think out before he was to return there next day, 
and so he went home. 

Meanwhile the gallant Captain Martin had gone 
straight on to the Voyagers' Club and asked for Sir 
Francis Rose. Sir Francis Rose, it seemed, had 
left the club long before. Then Captain Martin 
went to the street near Berkeley Square, and found 
that the lights in his patron's flat were out. He 
thought that perhaps Sir Francis had not yet re- 
turned, and so he lingered longer, lingered very 
much longer, but at last he gave it up for that night. 
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Sir Francis must have gone to bed, and it certainly 
was not worth disturbing him merely to tell him 
that Mr. Conrad had paid a late visit that night to 
the hotel in Albemarle Street. " To-morrow will 
do," he said. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

WHAT IS TO BE DONE NEXT? 

Jim Conrad thought it out that night with every 
fibre of his brain active and strained in the business 
of thinking. He wanted to prepare against all the 
difficulties — ^to stop all the earths, in the fox-hunter's 
phrase. He felt sure at last that he had a plan as 
near to perfection as might be, in readiness for the 
morning's meeting. This was the outline of his 
plan. Clelia and Gertrude were to go to New 
York from Southampton. They had been think- 
ing and talking of going to the United States and 
they might as well go now. The steamers that sail 
from Liverpool nearly all touch at Queenstown — 
and if Sir Francis Rose got a hint of his wife's hav- 
ing left from Liverpool he would be waiting for her 
and ready to board the steamer at Queenstown. 
But the steamers sailing from Southampton make 
for the Atlantic straightway, and have no port to 
touch at. There were many advantages, Conrad 
thought, in Clelia's going to New York. If once 
she got safely off, and by one of the fast steamers, 
there could be no possible pursuit for some days to 
come. Pursuit to the Continent is a matter merely 
of hours. 

Then Conrad did not believe that in New York 
the judicial authorities would be apt to trouble 
318 
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themselves much with intervention merely because 
an English married lady, whose husband did not 
profess to have any charge against her, had made a 
voyage to New York with another lady even with- 
out his permission. Jim's idea, therefore, was that 
he should call at the Albemarle Street hotel early 
— ^bringing his sheaves with him — that is, his re- 
volver and his dagger for distribution — that he 
should divulge his whole scheme to the young 
women — ^and that if they acceded to it he should at 
once take berths for them in the first steamer sail- 
ing from Southampton. This day was Thursday — 
and the next steamer would leave Southampton at 
noon on Saturday. That was coming to close quar- 
ters indeed — but then there were two lines of first- 
class steamers running every Saturday between 
Southampton and New York, and it was not a time 
of the year when Europeans rush across the Atlan- 
tic. Excepting for the depth of the winter, the early 
spring is perhaps the time when the Englishman has 
least idea or opportunity of undertaking a trip to 
America. Therefore, Conrad had little doubt that 
he should be able one way or another to secure 
berths for Clelia and Gertrude and their maids. 
Meanwhile he thought the best thing to do would 
be to take rooms for them at one of the great hotels 
near to Westminster Bridge and by consequence 
to the Waterloo station — this end, if we may put it 
so, of Southampton. 

He had thought first of a small hotel or of quiet 
lodgings in one of the narrow streets running off 
the Strand down to the river. But on turning the 
matter over in his mind he came to the conclusion 
that the safest thing of all would be to go to one 
of the great big flaring crowded hotels of the 
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Northumberland Avenue quarter. No one would 
be likely to assume that two women seeking escape 
from London would even for a single night domi- 
cile themselves in one of these vast open public 
places. He would go and take berths in the steamer, 
he would go and take rooms in the hotel; and later 
on the maids could quietly convey the luggage to 
the right place. But in the meanwhile Clelia and 
Gertrude would have to be left alone and he could 
not bear the idea of leaving them at the Albemarle 
Street Hotel until he had arranged everything for 
their flight. Sir Francis would be almost certain 
to go to Albemarle Street that day and seek his 
wife. 

What was to be done? Conrad racked his brain 
and at last worked out an idea. He had thought 
of bestowing the young women in the National 
Gallery — no one ever goes to the National Gallery, 
he said to himself. No — he suddenly pulled up — 
that might be a reasonable description of things in 
general; but suppose anybody did go to the Na- 
tional Gallery, or suppose anybody was seen going 
into the National Gallery — suppose anybody were 
followed into the National Gallery — ^what protection 
would be afforded there for the pursued? The offi- 
cials would simply bundle all the disputants into the 
street and Sir Francis would have a good chance 
of securing his end. Jim had got to another and a 
better idea. He would deposit the ladies in the gal- 
lery of one of the courts of law in the Strand and 
let them wait there until he had arranged all about 
the passages and the hotel. Suppose Sir Francis 
Rose, by an extraordinary possibility, were to find 
out that his wife was in the gallery of one of the 
courts of law — and supposing that anybody, not 
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being a practising lawyer there, could find his way 
into any of the courts of law — and suppose he were 
then and there to claim his wife, and insist on carry- 
ing her off by force, what would happen to him? 
The judge, if he condescended to interrupt public 
business by listening to his appeal, and did not at 
once order him to be turned into the street, would 
simply tell him that he must proceed to enforce 
his rights by the ordinary legal process, and then if 
he persevered in his interruption would commit 
him to prison for contempt of court. All things 
considered, Jim Conrad came to the conclusion that 
there was no sanctuary in the world so absolutely 
safe in its protection as the shelter of one of the law 
courts in the Strand. Jim could not help thinking 
amid all his excitement and his frank recognition 
of the possibility of some terrible tragedy being 
close at hand, that the shelter in the law court was 
something fit to suggest a scene to Mr. Gilbert. 

He was up early; he had hardly slept all night, 
histnind had been so engrossed by his plans, and by 
the whole crisis, and by the all but certainty that he 
was soon to see Clelia for the last time. Come 
what would, it was all over between him and her. 
He had promised her that should she get off free 
he would never make any attempt to see her again. 
He would keep his word. For the moment he did 
not allow himself much time to think over even this. 
The effort to help her sustained him. The hour 
had not come for thinking of his own hopeless love. 
That would come later on, there would be plenty of 
time for it when she had gone. What was he to do 
with himself when all th^t dream was over, and 
there remained nothing for him but the cold, crude, 
and cruel routine and realities of daily life? Yet 
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it is due to him to say that such were not the 
thoughts now uppermost in his mind- He was 
thinking only of how he might be most serviceable 
to her. He had got into that exalted frame of mind, 
that noblest of manly moods, whether it concerns 
a cause or a woman, when the man says to himself 
and feels what he says: " Let me perish, so it be 
well with you." 

He was with the young women in good time, 
and before he saw Clelia he gave Gertrude her re- 
volver and likewise a careful instruction in the use 
of Tt — a lesson which he directed rather with a view 
to her own personal safety than to any effective 
attack upon an enemy. Gertrude was very proud 
of the weapon and the instruction, and said that now 
at last she felt like a man. Conrad thought that if 
she felt like one particular man her feelings were 
by no means to be envied; but he forbore from 
uttering his sentiments on that point. Both Clelia 
and Gertrude accepted his plans quite cordially. 
Clelia was just as willing to go to New York as to 
Paris, and indeed saw all the advantages that Jim 
eagerly pointed out. The rest was easy. The maids 
were to remain in Albemarle Street until Jim had 
taken berths in the steamer, and rooms in the hotel, 
and came back and told them so. Then they were 
to carry the luggage to the hotel for which he had 
arranged. Meantime Clelia and Gertrude were to 
spend a delightful afternoon in one of her Majesty's 
Courts of Justice in the Strand, and to wait there 
until Jim should come to release them, and to con- 
sign them to the shelter of the Northumberland 
Avenue hotel. 

The plan worked very smoothly. Clelia and Ger- 
trude had the advantage of hearing the trial of a 
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very important action which was brought to recover 
damages for injuries caused to the wife of the plain- 
tiff by the servant of an omnibus company who had 
allowed his omnibus to knock her down in Old 
Broad Street, city. The court was not crowded and 
there was plenty of room for the ladies in the gal- 
lery, where Jim had bestowed them. They did not 
give an absorbing attention to the case. They 
talked in low whispers to each other about matters 
of more immediate personal interest. Even the 
verdict of the jury failed to awaken them to any 
strong emotion, especially, perhaps, as neither of 
them had the least idea about which way the ver- 
dict went. Their thoughts were filled with Conrad's 
coming back, with the news he would bring them, 
with the chances of their getting off to New York, 
with the chances of their getting out of London un- 
discovered and unmolested by Sir Francis Rose. 
The time did not even seen to hang upon their 
hands. We too commonly make up our minds to 
the belief that hours of anxiety are necessarily slow 
. in their passing. There is an anxiety which some- 
times compresses and condenses time. 

Meanwhile the time that Clelia and Gertrude 
lingered and whispered through in her Majesty's 
Court of Law in the Strand was well employed by 
Jim Conrad in driving round to the offices of steam- 
ship companies and to big Northumberland Avenue 
hotels. He was lucky enough to secure berths in 
one of the steamers leaving Southampton on Satur- 
day — the very next day — and his heart thrilled with 
his success. Only think of it! The poor youth was 
in love with Clelia Rose, and yet his heart thrilled 
with the success which took her away from him — in 
all probability for ever. Love is cruelly selfish some- 
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times; but sometimes, too, heaven be praised, it is 
utterly unselfish. " I have saved her," Jim Conrad 
thought; and for the moment that was all he 
thought about. 

He took rooms at one of the big hotels — ^that 
was easy work. Then he drove back to Albemarle 
Street, and packed off the maids. Nothing had been 
heard, he knew by negative evidence, of Sir Fran- 
cis Rose. When the maids and the luggage were 
off the premises he stood for a moment at the door 
of the hotel. Just at that half moment, to his sur- 
prise. Captain Martin happened to be passing by. 
They exchanged a salute. This time the encounter 
set Jim thinking. But he could make nothing of it. 

Then he went back to the law court in the 
Strand, and set forth to the ladies what he had done, 
gave them their steamer tickets, told them about 
the hotel, and put them into a cab, and all was 
over. 

Captain Martin had been looking for his patron 
early that morning, but had failed to find him. Sir 
Francis Rose had not been home all night. Cap- 
tain Martin, not knowing anything better to do, 
had strolled up to Albemarle Street again later on, 
and there he saw Jim Conrad standing at the door. 
He went back again and again to the flat out of 
Berkeley Square, and at last, and when the day 
was pretty far advanced, he succeeded in seeing 
Sir Francis Rose, who had just come in from a revel 
at a fast country house some twenty miles from 
London, where he had been playing deeply and 
winning largely. The smile of a winner's exultation 
passed off Rose's features when he heard the news 
that Captain Martin had to tell. 

" Why didn't you tell me this before? " he asked 
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in all the blind mechanical rage of a man who 
wants to be furious with somebody, and forgets 
that he himself is alone to blame. 

" Because I couldn't find you," was the answer, 
given politely, but with a certain tone of injured 
dignity — " you weren't at home, and you didn't 
tell me where you were going or how I could com- 
municate with you." 

"There's something in that," Rose admitted 
blandly, sadly. " How very like me to do such a 
thing as that! Well — we must go to Albemarle 
Street at once — and you, my esteemed and gallant 
friend, must go in your capacity of detective officer 
accompanying me, and not as a soldier and a Pata- 
gonian explorer." 

For all his fierce, impassioned fury against Con- 
rad, Rose began to see a certain element of humour 
in the situation. 

It is needless to say that they came too late. 
The ladies had gone and had left no address. No- 
body knew where they had gone. It was no affair 
of the manager of the hotel. One of the ladies 
might be the wife of the gentleman — the manager 
neither accepted nor disputed the statement; but 
the names in the hotel books were not those of mar- 
ried ladies. The manager, in fact, was totally indif- 
ferent, and did not seem to care a button when he 
was informed that one of those who called on him 
was a detective officer. Sir Francis Rose stormed 
a good deal at first, but then became gradually im- 
pressed with the conviction that he was making a 
fool of himself. So he left the hotel and stalked out 
into the evening air of Albemarle Street. Then he 
put the police part of the investigation into the 
hands of the gallant Captain Martin, especially en- 
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joining him to have the Dover and Folkestone 
steamers looked after, and of course not to make 
any row, but to see where the ladies were going", 
if he could get at them. Rose gave all these di- 
rections with an increasing conviction that Martin 
would be sure to go to the wrong place and do the 
wrong thing. Martin suggested that it might be 
well to make inquiries at all the big London hotels. 
Sir Francis Rose smiled compassionately. " Just 
like a professional detective," he said — " as if there 
was the least chance of their going to one of the big- 
hotels ! But try there if you like." The professional 
pride of the detective was offended, and he did not 
try. 

Sir Francis rushed back to his flat. He was in 
a mood of storm, and he blew up the waves of the 
storm as a malign sea-god might do who was de- 
termined on some act of destruction. He sent a 
messenger at once for Coffin. He was furious with 
Coffin because nothing had been done. Why had 
not Coffin carried out his promise — ^his pledge? 
Did he expect to get the house in the Rue de la 
Paix for nothing? Did Coffin believe that he, Rose, 
was a fool, a " blind buzzard image," as Milton 
says? The idea and the words came into Rose's 
mind. He had read them in some quotation from 
Milton's prose writings long and long ago, and they 
had not flashed back upon his memory until now. 
" Do they all believe I am a blind buzzard image? " 
he savagely asked himself. " Does Waley? Does 
that sham Sir Galahad — ^that self-constituted squire 
of dames, Jim Conrad, believe it? Does Clelia be- 
lieve it? " He would soon let them know — let them 
all and every one know — how confoundedly they 
were mistaken. He looked at his watch, for amid 
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all his storming he remernbered that he had ar- 
ranged a pleasant little dinner party at the Savoy 
Restaurant, and he was not going to be put off that 
by anybody. It was now seven o'clock. Then he 
heard the electric bell at his outer door tingle, and 
then there was a quick knock at his study door, and 
he shouted " Come in " — and Marmaduke Coffin 
crept into the room with the familiar stealthiness 
of tread and with a countenance of composed and 
self-satisfied gloom. 

" So you have done nothing," Rose said fiercely. 

" Cotjldn't do anything. Hadn't a chance." 

" My heaven ! " Rose exclaimed, " I am well off 
between you! Waley can't get this young fellow 
even to leave the country — and you can't get 
him " 

" Out of the world," said Coffin, grimly. 

" Out of the world — yes — ^if you like to put it in 
that way," Rose answered with a contemptuous 
toss of his head. 

" Put it any way you like, chief," said the im- 
perturbable Coffin. 

" I suppose I must take it in hand myself," Rose 
said with increasing scorn, for he began to be afraid 
that both his retainers were cooling in their ardour 
for his cause. 

" Good idea," Coffin said, nodding with an air 
of grave approval — something like that which an 
undertaker might assume as he accepted a sugges- 
tion about the arrangement of the hearse. 

" What do you mean by a good idea? " 

" Idea of your going into the thing yourself. Go 
to his house, lodging, whatever it is. Demand to 
know about your wife; talk up and loud. Quarrel 
follows — I'll take care of him in quarrel. Judicial 
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inquiry — injured husband seeking lawful wife — ^row 
— attack on injured husband — faithful friend too 
zealous defends him — assailant killed — ^nothing- 
planned — no murder — all parties get easily off. In- 
jured husband leaves court without stain on char- 
acter — zealous friend gets twelve months at most 
— and then house Rue de la Paix! " 

" By Jove, I think there's something in what 
you say/' Rose declared, and his eyes sparkled with 
cruel satisfaction. He had always felt a little doubt- 
ful about the consequences to himself in case he 
should secure the assassination of Conrad. In his 
present mood of hatred and revenge he would not 
have been deterred by any such consideration — 
— that is, he would not have held back the mur- 
derous hand. Still it might be a very serious 
business for him, and even if he should get out of 
the country all right it would perhaps involve ques- 
tions of extradition and all that troublesome 
sort of thing, allowing a traveller no rest any- 
where for the sole of his foot. He thought there 
was a stroke of positive genius in Coffin's sugges- 
tion. 

" Thou art the best of the cut-throats! " he ex- 
claimed. 

"Am I really?" Coffin asked, quite gratified. 

" I was only quoting from Shakespere," Rose 
added, hurriedly. 

" Indeed," said Coffin, placidly, " I never read 
Shakespere. I saw a play of his once in Paris — I 
don't remember where, and I forget what it was." 
Then he shut his mouth. 

Rose strode up and down the room, thinking the 
whole thing right out. He had not in his mind the 
slightest suspicion as to the integrity of his wife. 
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Neither when he loved her madly, as he did once 
before, and as he did now, or when he hated her 
madly, as he had done before, did he ever fail to 
recognise the genuine purity of her nature. But he 
hated Conrad none the less. 

There was a pause. Rose looked at Coffin as 
if he expected him to say something oracular. 
Coffin was equal to the occasion. The oracle 
spoke. 

" Send for Waley,'' Coffin said. 

" What in the name of patience do we want with 
Waley?" Rose asked, angrily. He was for the. mo- 
ment quite disappointed with the oracle. 

" Waley will go to help you in recovering your 
wife. Waley no man of violence. Good witness, 
Waley — shows that it was all only a row — no plan 
— no thought of killing anyone." 

" By Jove, you are right again ! " Rose ex- 
claimed. " Coffin, you positively shine to-night. 
You may count on that house in the Rue de la Paix, 
provided of course you get the job done." 

" Leave the job to me. You pitch into Conrad 
pretty hard, threaten him, make him attack you — 
mind, make him attack you — leave the rest to me. 
We'll call Waley as evidence." 

" Go for Waley at once," Rose said. 

" No. Better you wire for Waley yourself." 

"Why so?" 

" Better. Will please him to be sent for by you. 
Thinks perhaps he is left too much out of the busi- 
ness — inner circle, you know. Send for him and 
consult him — make it all right." 

"What put that idea into your head?" Rose 
asked, sharply. 

" Have a head — idea got into it — that's all." 
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" Yes — ^you have a head," Rose said in a tone of 
admiration. " I am sure you are right in this too. 
ril wire for Waley at once." 

" rU take the wire," Coffin said. 

" Why so? I can send it by the messenger." 

" Better I should take it." 

" For what reason? They might know you at 
the post office." 

"All right. That's it." 

"That's what?" 

" I take a message asking the man who is not 
violent to come with us. Shows there is no plan 
for killing prepared by anyone. See? " 

Sir Francis's features relaxed into a smile for 
the first time that evening. He was beginning to 
wonder how he had failed to see Coffin's striking- 
qualities so long. He wrote the message asking 
Waley to come to him at half-past eleven — ^for he 
meant to enjoy his dinner — and handed it to Coffin 
for delivery, and then, alone, he waited in some 
anxiety — not as to what was to be done, for about 
that his determination did not falter — ^but about 
the manner of doing it. He did not believe for a 
moment that Conrad had any plan for carrying off 
his wife. He knew perfectly well that nothing of 
the kind had ever entered into Conrad's head, and 
he was equally sure that had it entered there, it 
would have had to pass out again quite unfulfilled. 
But he felt none the less hatred to Conrad on that 
account. It was settled deep down in his heart the 
conviction that but for Conrad he should have got 
his wife again with her money. 

The little dinner party was very pleasant, and 
Rose left it reluctantly. His weakness was that he 
never at any given moment quite knew which en- 
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joyment he preferred. He went home and met 
Waley, and told his story. 

" Don't believe a word of it," Waley quickly 
answered. " What I mean is that I am quite sure 
you are misinformed, chief. I know the young 
chap pretty well. I can size up any man when I 
come to study him, and I don't believe he ever 
thought of doing anything of the sort." 

" You seem to have a high opinion of him, 
Waley," Rose said with passionate contempt in his 
look and his voice. 

" So I have." 

" Well, at any rate, your impeccable friend has 
been helping my wife to get away from me ^" 

" That's quite another pair of shoes, don't you 
see? A man might do the one thing who wouldn't 
do the other." 

" Do you dare to back him up, Waley, here to 
my face?" 

" I don't back him up. I believe a man ought 
to be very careful how he interferes between hus- 
bands and wives anyhow, I suppose that is religion, 
ain't it? But there are degrees in wrong-doing, I 
take it for granted." 

" The man who interferes between me and my 
wife shall pay the penalty for it," Rose exclaimed. 

" Quite right," came in the raven voice of Coffin, 
who had been with Rose before Waley arrived. 

" Let it be so," Waley said. " What do you 
propose to do?" 

" I'll go to his rooms and I'll talk to him, and 
he must tell me where my wife has gone, or I'll 
know the reason why." 

" Suppose he doesn't know? " Waley asked, in 
perfect good faith. 
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" Oh, rot! He does know. I have evidence that 
he was there this very day and late last evening- 
also." 

" Suppose he won't tell? " 

" He shall tell; TU drag the story from his very 
throat." 

" Well, do you want me to go with you on this 
expedition?" 

" Yes, I think you ought to be with me. I think 
you ought to stand by and help me. Are you my 
friend, or are you my enemy? " 

" I am your friend, chief, and not your enemy, 
as you know well; and just because I am your 
friend I'll go with you on this business. Who else 
is going? You don't want a crowd, I suppose?" 

" Coffin is going," Rose said, not without a cer- 
tain visible reluctance and a scrutinising look at 
Waley's face. 

" Oh, Coffin's going? All right. Yes, I'll go, 
certainly. But I should have thought two to one 
would be enough for all purposes." 

" How do I know what confounded devil's work 
such a scoundrel may be up to? " 

" Oh, you take it in that way. Very well, I'm 
with you, chief. I can see fair play, at all events, 
if I can do nothing else." 

Rose cast a keen, distrustful glance at him, but 
said nothing. 

" When shall we go? " Waley asked. 

Rose answered " Now." 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

A LEAP IN THE DARK. 

Jim Conrad returned late to his home in Clarges 
Street. His long day's work was done. He had 

';. taken leave of his friends. He had made every ar- 

,' rangement for them, and he was to see them no 

more. They were all agreed that he must not see 
them off by the train for Southampton, and that 
they were to go their way alone. Clelia he knew 
would not write to him, at least for a long time. 
It could hardly be said that the sacrifice was con- 

'' summated, for in his case there was no sacrifice to 

' consummate. Clelia was a married woman and a 

pure woman, and there was nothing for him to 

^ sacrifice; he had nothing to give up which could 

have been his, which he could have held. But he 

^ felt like one who had lost all that makes life dear. 

^ He looked mournfully, pathetically, and yet with a 

certain grim sense of the ludicrous, at the fitting-up 

^^ of the rooms in which he had taken so much pride 

and pleasure, while yet it was not all certain — not all 
quite certain — that his hopes and his love must be 
blighted. He sat down and smoked a cigar, and 
glanced at the books and the pictures, the etchings 
and the colour-sketches, which had once been a 
delight to him to arrange in their places. 

The one desire, the immemorial desire of the 
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young man whose love is made hopeless, was borne 
in strongly on him. He had now no thought but for 
the consolation of going away, of travelling far and 
wide ; of drenching and drowning his grief in years 
of wandering. Some lines of a great and now all but 
forgotten poet came into his mind, lines that he 
had not seen or thought of since he was a romantic 
boy, and he felt their force with a thrilling intensity. 
" I care not to what land ye bear, so not again to 
mine." " Now is the time for Waley and Pata- 
gonia," he muttered to himself. " Now let Waley 
arrange for me what plans he will in Patagonia. 
Patagonia is not by any means too far away for me. 
I should like to go to the land east of the sun, west 
of the moon," and he thus came in his poetic rhap- 
sody to a more modem poet than the author of 
" Childe Harold." 

It was late : well nigh on to midnight. He was 
roused by a sharp and reiterated ring at the electric 
bell in the hall door. He felt sure that the servants 
were all in bed, and, as it so happened, he was now 
the only lodger in the house. He ran quietly down- 
stairs and opened the door, at which, even as he 
stood there, another pressure sent the bell tingling 
once again through the house, and he could hear a 
voice outside which seemed to be speaking in re- 
monstrance against the hastily repeated summons. 
Jim undid the bolts and the chain, opened the door, 
and saw in the soft moonlight three men standing 
on the pavement. The whole purpose was made 
clear to him when he heard the voice of Sir Francis 
Rose. 

" I have come to know what you have done with 
my wife," Rose asked fiercely. Even in that note 
the voice sounded strangely musical. 
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Conrad's courage and composure came back to 
him in a moment. He was not much surprised after 
all. Something like this was to be expected — the 
wonder was that he had not expected it. 

" If you will come in, and come upstairs, Sir 
Francis Rose," he said very quietly, " I shall be 
quite ready to give you any explanation that it is 
in my power to give." 

" All right! all right! " the cheery voice of Wa- 
ley came in. " That is just what we want to have. 
Come in, chief, we mustn't make a row. This sort 
of thing is best talked of quietly, and indoors." 

" Quite right! quite right! " sounded the deep 
funereal notes of the solemn Coffin. 

The three came in and Conrad closed the door. 
They mounted the stairs in absolute silence, and 
Conrad showed them into his room. 

" It is a little late," he said, " and the house is 
quiet. There are only women servants, and they are 
all in bed, and I don't want any noise made. But 
I am quite willing, Sir Francis .Rose, to talk to you 
on any subject you wish to mention '* 

" You've got to! " Coffin grumbled in. 

"Shut up. Coffin!" Waley urged in a low 
tone. 

" Where is my wife? " Rose demanded, striding 
quite closely up to Conrad and looking him fiercely 
in the face. 

" Easy now, easy! " said the peace-making Wa- 
ley. 

" Your wife is a lady for whom I have the deep- 
est respect," Jim answered, calmly. 

" Respect! Confound your respect! Where is 
she?" 

" That's the question," Coffin said. 
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"Shut up, Coffin!" Waley ag^in interposed. 
" She isn't your wife, anyhow." 

" I cannot tell you where your wife is," Jim re- 
plied. " I know she is determined not to trust her- 
self again to you." 

" You seem to know too much about her." 

" There are things one can't help know- 
mg. 

" You helped her to get away from me? " 

"I did; and another friend, much closer and 
dearer to her — ^ woman." 

" I know, I thought so! You hear, Waley, you 
hear. Coffin?" 

Waley merely nodded. 

Coffin groaned. " Yes, I hear. Regular con- 
spiracy, nothing else." 

" Shut up, Coffin," Waley broke in. 

" Will you fight me like a man? " Rose demand- 
ed of Jim. 

" We don't fight duels in England nowadays/' 
Jim answered. 

"Then you are a coward?" 

" I don't suppose I am any braver than other 
men. But I shouldn't be a coward if I wanted to 
kill you. I don't." 

" We don't fight duels in England nowadays! *' 
Rose said, scoffingly. " You have been out of Eng*- 
land, haven't you — ^in countries where men do fight 
duels?" 

" I have," Jim answered, gravely. A thought 
had come up in his mind, and he was trying to turn 
it over. 

"Will you come to Calais, or Boulogne, or 
Ostend?" 

Jim had had his thought out. 
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" Yes," he said. " Whenever you like. To-mor- 
row?" 

" Come, that's all right. Nothing can be fairer," 
the considerate Waley remarked, anxious to bring 
the whole business to any sort of compromise, or 
close, if only for the night. 

" But how about Lady Rose in the meantime? " 
croaked Coffin. 

" Confound you," Waley muttered. 

Rose caught at the hint. 

"Yes, what about my wife?" he demanded. 
"You are right. Coffin. What about her? I see 
now the meaning of your sudden burst of courage. 
I should be away at Boulogne or Ostend, while your 
pals were enabling my wife to get away from me. 
That's your dodge! " 

" You gave the invitation; I accept it," Jim said, 
coldly. 

" And a very fair thing," Waley declared. 

Then Rose found himself in a dilemma. He 
saw no way out of it for the moment but to lose 
his temper and throw the rest on fate. For the 
moment, too, he forgot the precise nature of his 
bargain with Coffin; or he saw no likelihood that 
Jim would give him a chance of having it carried 
out according to the conditions. 

"You are a coward!" he exclaimed; "and I 
couldn't fight with you! I am a gentleman and not 
a sentimental trickster! But I can chastise you, 
thank heaven! " 

He had a light cane in his hand, and he rushed 
on Jim and struck him across the face and shoul- 
ders. Jim gripped him with all his strength, and 
twisted the cane from his hands and flung it across 
the room. Waley tried in vain to part the strug- 
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gling men. Rose was tearing like a madman ; Jim 
was perfectly composed, and was only striving to 
ward off the attack. At last when he had had too 
much of the struggle he gripped his arms round 
Rose's waist, lifted him fairly off his feet, and threw 
him across the room. Rose was dashed against 
the opposite wall and brought to a stand there; and 
there he fell and there he lay. 

" Easy now," Waley said, putting a restraining 
hand on Jim's chest. " YouVe not to blame — but 
let him alone." 

" I didn't want to touch him, Waley," Jim re- 
plied angrily. 

Then Coffin found himself confronted with the 
most serious dilemma of his recent career. He had 
based all his calculations on the understanding that 
Rose would provoke Conrad to make an attack on 
him. The moment this was done. Coffin would 
plunge forward to save the life of his patron. Con- 
rad was a younger and much stronger man than 
Rose, and it was not to be supposed that he. Coffin, 
could exactly know how far Conrad might not 
carry his murderous purpose. Therefore, to save 
his friend and patron's life from what he might 
well believe to be an imminent danger, what could 
be more natural, more pardonable, and even more 
praiseworthy than that he should rush in between 
and make that life certain at any cost? " I shall 
get something for it," he had always reasoned to 
himself, "but what will it be? Unpremeditated 
action — ^mere defence of my friend — six months — 
twelve months — ^that sort of thing. And then there 
is the house in the Rue de la Paix." 

But now behold how things had fallen out. 
There was Rose the aggressor. Rose who had clear- 
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ly striven his best to harm Conrad, and there was 
Conrad who had at last merely flung him off like a 
spatter, and was now standing composedly, and to 
all appearance with no desire to harm mortal man! 
Alas, how easily things go wrong! 

Still Coffin made up his mind that something 
must be done for the money. He had no faith in 
the revolver, he had the true assassin's faith in the 
knife. He made up his mind. He drew his knife 
— he sprang on Conrad and screamed out, " You 
murderer, you want to kill my friend! " and brand- 
ished the knife on high. 

But for Coffin's one moment of hesitation, ex- 
cusable no doubt under the suddenly altered con- 
ditions, it would probably have been all over with 
Jim Conrad. For nothing could have been farther 
from Jim's thought than to suppose that anybody 
except perhaps Sir Francis Rose really wanted to 
kill him. Therefore he was not standing on his 
guard, and was not thinking about any manner of 
personal danger. He was only hoping that he had 
not done Sir Francis any serious harm in the heavy 
fall which he could not help giving him. But Cof- 
fin's one moment of consideration had been the 
ruin of Coffin's plan, for it gave Waley time to be 
on the watch and to understand the situation. Just 
as the knife was raised he seized Coffin by the back 
of the collar and dragged him away with a strength 
which Coffin found it hopeless to resist. He flung 
Coffin on the floor and clutched both of his wrists 
with a tremendous g^p. 

" Quick — quick," he called to Jim — " take the 
knife from him and open the window and call for the 
police." 

Rose was still lying on the floor, either stunned 
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by the sharp fall or not caring to rise until some- 
thing definite should happen. Waley was holding 
Coffin down by main strength. Suddenly an 
alarmed tapping of various sets of knuckles was 
heard at the door. 

" Tell the servants they have no business here," 
Waley called to Jim. " Let them send quietly for 
the police. You and I can hold these two here until 
they come." 

" No, no, no police! " Jim called out. He was 
thinking of Clelia's name dragged into an ignoble 
quarrel. 

Jim opened the door and had a confused vision 
of the landlady and some other women, who had 
evidently got out of bed "just as they were," to 
adopt a way of expressing it which they would prob- 
ably have used, and he quietly told them that there 
was no further danger, and that they might go to 
bed again. Meanwhile Rose had staggered to his 
feet. He was pale to ghastliness. He saw that the 
whole scheme was a failure, and that it was his own 
hasty action which had made the failure complete. 
His hate was now turned from Conrad to Coffin; 
he hated Coffin all the more because he had himself 
given to him the reason for his moment of delay 
in decisive action. 

" Let him up, Waley," Rose said, imperiously. 
" We don't want any police ferretting into all this 
business. Let him get up, I tell you, and let him 
go away. Mr. Conrad and I can settle any accounts 
we have to settle in our own way without the help 
of you or of Coffin, or of the police." 

" I have no accounts to settle," Jim said, con- 
temptuously. " If any man attacks me in front I 
shall take good care of myself, and perhaps he may 
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not be altogether glad of his attempt. I could have 
done so just now if I had suspected anything. I 
don't want the police any more than Sir Francis 
Rose does." 

" You had better let me up/' Coffin called out, 
struggling with his legs on the floor, and striving 
with all his might and main to lift Waley from off 
his chest. He could not manage it, however. 

" Let him get up, Waley," Jim said. " Let us 
have an end of all this one way or another." 

"Have you got the knife?" Waley asked, 
eagerly. 

" Yes, I've got the knife safe enough. Let him 
up." 

Waley rose to his feet. 

" Get up, you murdering ruffian! " he said, and 
in rising he gave Coffin a contemptuous touch of 
his foot. 

** I don't want to do anybody any harm," Coffin 
murmured, with bated breath. " Thought that chap 
was going to kill my friend — lost my temper, that's 
all." 

" Your friend, you infernal bungling coward? " 
Rose cried. " You don't want to do anyone any 
harm? No, of course you don't. Take that! " and 
he struck Coffin a violent blow on the face. 

Coffin saw that the game was up, so far as he was 
concerned. The chance of the house in the Rue de 
la Paix was utterly gone. He was seized with all 
the fury of despair. 

" Look here, Mr. Conrad and Mr. Waley," he 
exclaimed, " that man who has hit me — ^that man 
engaged me to kill Mr. Conrad. It's a put-up job 
I tell you — ^let him deny it if he dares." 

Rose endeavoured to strike at him again, but 
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Waley threw his stalwart form between them, and 
held Rose off. Rose mastered himself once again. 
He turned away with a swagger, and said — 

*' You all appear to be such good friends that I 
don't seem as if I ought to intrude on so charming^ 
a comradeship any longer. I shall recover my wife 
in spite of you all. Good-night, gentlemen ! *' Then 
he turned and left the room and they heard him 
moving to the stairs. But there was a noise below, 
of heavy footsteps. 

" By Jove, they have sent for the police," Waley 
said. " They were right, and Fm awfully glad of 
it!" 

Rose came rushing back into the room. Before 
any of them could guess what he meant to do he 
had thrown up the window. 

" I am not going to be caught in your infernal 
trap," he cried, and he strode into the balcony, 
climbed over the railing, and dropped into the street 
below. Conrad and Waley ran to the window; 
Coffin remained where he was, wholly impassive 
now. A heavy fall was heard, and then a faint, low 
moaning. Rose had evidently in his passion mis- 
calculated the height of the descent. No sound of 
flying feet was heard, only the low moaning like 
that of some stunned and wounded animal. 

" I'm afraid he has done for himself now," 
Waley said with a deep note of pity and grief in his 
voice. 

" I'm afraid he has," Jim echoed, and there was 
horror in his heart. 

" Serve him right," growled the funereal voice 
of Coffin. "Why did he break his bargain?" 

Then the police came in; there were a few rapid 
words of explanation, and Jim and Waley went 
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down to the street with the officers. Sir Francis 
Rose was lying with his head and one arm terribly 
fractured. He had evidently struck against some- 
thing in his fall and come head downwards on the 
pavement. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE RING RETURNED. 

The long anxious hours of the night wore them- 
selves away. Rose had been carefully lifted up 
and tenderly carried to Jim's room and stretched 
upon Jim's bed. A doctor and a surgeon were 
sent for. Both agreed that Rose could not then be 
removed to his own home or to any hospital. Both 
seemed to be of opinion that there would be no 
need of any intermediate removal. Rose had been 
terribly injured on the head. The police soon left 
the place, having taken the names of all those 
present with a view to a probable inquest. Mr. 
Coffin, having given his name, had quietly left the 
sitting-room and descended the stairs and disap- 
peared, never to appear again, so far as this story 
is concerned. Jim and Waley both " spotted " him, 
to use Waley's phrase, as he was making off, but 
neither had the faintest idea of detaining him. To 
what end should he be detained? The less said 
about the whole tragedy the better. Jim was think- 
ing of Clelia; Waley was thinking of the chief, for 
whom he once had such admiration, for whom he 
had still so much regret. 

For a long time Rose was insensible. He merely 
kept moaning on, but for the moaning the listeners 
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coulcf hardly have known whether he was alive or 
dead. The surgeon found that his brain was pressed 
upon by a fragment of bone, and after a while a 
successful operation relieved the patient from that 
oppression; he recovered his senses and even his 
spirits, and made inquiry about himself in quite a 
cheery sort of way. 

" A question of days, doctor, or a question of 
hours? " 

" A question of ho'urs, I am tifraid." 

■" Well," he murmured in a low tone, " one must 
die at one hour or another. Odd how true it is, that 
old story, that nobody ever believes it of himself! I 
never believed that anything could kill me: now I 
tumble off a balcony by mere accident, and lo! and 
behold! I kill myself." 

Even then Rose had his wits about him enough 
to do his best to set the belief going that his im- 
pending death was but the result of a commonplace 
sort of accident. 

The morning came,* first pallid and then roseate. 
Meanwhile, at the urgent recommendation of Jim 
Conrad, the doctor, whose close services were not 
then needed, had gone to seek Lady Rose. He took 
with him a few lines from Conrad simply asking 
her to put herself in the hands of the doctor, and 
announcing that Sir Francis was lying dangerously 
ill. It was agreed among them all that the doctor 
was the best messenger who could be charged with 
such an errand, and he was quite willing to under- 
take the mission. 

About eight o'clock Rose turned to the surgeon, 
who was alone in the room with him, and quietly 
said: 

" I have an odd fancy — I should like to see my 
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wife, Lady Rose. I don't know where she is just 
now, but I daresay Mr. Conrad could tell you." 

" I know where she is," was the quiet an- 
swer. 

"You do: yes? Where is Ishe?" 

" She is here." And in a moment he had left 
the room and Clelia had entered it and was stand- 
ing by the bed. 

" Come near me, Clelia," he whispered; " come 
nearer, nearer, quite near." 

She drew close to him and bent over him, her 
heart beating, the tears standing in her eyes. The 
end was coming: she felt for a moment as if it 
might be the end of the world. 

" Clelia, do you forgive me, do you forgive me 
all?" 

The whole past came back upon her. In the 
sudden light of consciousness illumined by that 
flash of memory, she saw her girlhood and her . 
youth; her hero-worship and her strong love; and 
there beneath her, just about to die, was her first 
love and her husband. All the wrong, the quarrel, 
the stain, the shame, passed out of her mind, and she 
could only remember Francis Rose as her first love 
and the husband of her youth. 

" Oh, Francisco! " she murmured, " God knows 
how truly I forgive you; oh! I forgive you with all 
my heart and with all my soul and all my strength: 
forgive you, forgive you! " And she stooped down 
and kissed him on the forehead, compassionately, 
tenderly. 

He turned as if a little wearily. 

" That's all right," he said, cheerily enough. 
" And I forgive you, CleHa." 

She drew back a little, shocked and pained. For 
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with the forgiving words from him the memory of 
the wrongs came back to her. It is very sweet to be 
forgiven when one is conscious of having done 
wrong, but to be forgiven when one has strained the 
most generous faculties of one's nature is a Uttle 
hard, even at a death bed. 

"You forgive me?" she asked, "for what?" 
And then she felt compunction for having piit such 
a question to a dying man. 

Sir Francis smiled a quiet, amused smile, dis- 
tinctly amused, although he was dying. It was so 
Hke a woman, he thought, to put such a ques- 
tion. 

"I forgive you, Clelia," he said; "for having 
been all through your life too good for me, and so 
making me think that we couldn't get on together. 
That's all I have to forgive you for; but it's a great 
deal, dear girl, for a bad lot like me. One gets tired 
of finding his wife always too good for him! Do 
you know, I was rather glad on the whole to find that 
you had enough of the world, and the flesh, and the 
devil in you to let that other fellow fall in love 
with you?" 

She had been kneeling beside^ him. Now she 
rose up. 

" Must we part Hke this? " she said. " Oh, 
Frank, do not let us part like — like this." 

Then there was a pause. The current of his 
thoughts seemed to have changed. He spoke ab- 
ruptly, his voice still quite clear: 

" Don't you trouble about me, Clelia. The whole 
thing was my fault; I know that well enough. But 
I couldn't help myself. And I'm not a bit sorry 
to be going off. I have muddled things in this 
world. So I want a new sensation. I have got 
23 
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pretty well all that is to be got out of this world; 
and, do you know, I am greatly interested in the 
idea of some quite new and fresh experience. I 
wonder what it will be like? " 

" Oh, Frank," she pleaded, passionately; " don't 
talk like thatl Oh, don't, don't; it's all so serious, 
so terrible." 

" Serious, terrible? No, I don't think so. Any- 
how I want to find out what it is all about. I tell 
you, Clelia, I want a new start. Don't you trouble 
about me." 

" Oh," she exclaimed under her breath and she 
tossed her head impatiently. She strove that he 
should not see it, but she could not help her im- 
patience. To see him meet death in this sort of 
spirit! To think that he could feel no more than 
that! Only a vague curiosity and a desire for some 
manner of new sensation! 

There was another pause. Then he asked in 
tones less clear and more gasping than before: 

" Clelia, did you ever get back that ring? " 

" Yes, Frank," she said, softly. 

" He gave it to you? " 

" Yes, oh, yes; it was mine; and of course when 
he knew that he gave it back to me." 

" Have you it now, with you here? " 

" Oh, yes." 

" Would you mind giving it back to me, Clelia? 
I have a fancy that I should like to carry it with 
me — to put it out of your way for ever. Then 
you can forget if you like that I ever threw you 
away, and that you ever threw the poor old 
ring away, and so we are quits. Do you see the 
idea?" 

She was not wearing the ring. She had it in a 
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little purse which she carried in her pocket. She 
found the purse and took out the ring. It was a 
strange thought that came into her mind just then 
— ^the thought of how methodical it all was, how 
formal it was, how that which might have been 
strange and thrilling if one were to read it described 
in a novel seemed so much a matter of course here 
and now — between life and death. She had given 
up all hope of prevailing on him to take death seri- 
ously. He could not, he would not, he was still 
acting a play. " Oh," she thought with a rush of 
pity and compassion flooding through her heart, 
" if, after all, that was his nature, if he could not 
help it, if play-acting throughout life was his doom, 
and not his choice, then may that be to his account 
with the Power which will not misjudge him, as I 
have misjudged him. Ah, who made him a play- 
actor after all, and shall he not find pity and par- 
don?" 

So she put the ring upon his finger. 

His eyes had been closed. He opened them and 
smiled. 

" Suppose it turned out to be a talisman," he 
said, " a kind of emblem of forgiveness. Well, 
anyhow, Fll take it with me — as far as I can. Oh, 
don't you cry, Clelia. I have had a good time in 
this world, I got almost everything I wanted, and 
now I leave you to have a good time. You can 
marry your friend." 

" Oh, for pity's sake," she pleaded, " don't say 
things like that." 

"Why not? Why shouldn't you marry him? He 
is awfully fond of you — I found out that — and I 
don't see why you should not be fond of him. I 
never gave you a fair chance of keeping on being 
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fond of me. I don't mind your marrying him. 
Clelia, will you kiss me? " 

She stooped silently over him and kissed him. 

" Do you know, Qelia, I felt that kiss delight- 
ful. I think this is the most interesting hour to me 
of all our married Ufe, yes, the most interesting 
by far. Wasn't there some great Roman who, when 
he was dying said to his friends that he felt himself 
turning into a god? Wasn't there — ^wasn't there? " 
He rolled his head upon the pillow, and looked 
eagerly into her dimming eyes with his eyes, quick- 
glancing, and seeming to have a sudden ray of new 
life in them. 

" I think there was — I don't know — ^I am not 
sure. Why should we think of such things now? " 

" Because I feel so like all that. I am longing 
for the new experience — the other world; but it is 
a delight to linger just this moment with you. Come, 
I think you will admit that I am meeting death like 
a man, and a north-countryman. Will you kiss me 
again?" 

She was bending her lips towards him when he 
suddenly drew away. 

"No," he murmured faintly; "it would only 
spoil the eflfect. Such a sensation could never be 
reproduced. Once and once only for a moment like 
that! Nothing now left but the other sensation, 
the other quite new sensation — the world else- 
where! " 

Then he turned his head slightly away and his 
eyes closed again. A complete silence reigned all 
around. Clelia was as much the victim of a new 
sensation as any that could meet her husband in 
the far world to which he was yearning to go. She 
was terrified, horrified, by his way of encountering 
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death. She had even in her limited experience 
looked on. death before, but never on such a death 
as this. Never a death that was treated by the 
dying mortal as a new and dramatic experience — 
as the curious and interesting prelude to yet more 
strange and perhaps even more interesting experi- 
ences! This was indeed a way of looking at things 
which was shocking to a woman with the nature 
and the feelings of Clelia Vine. There was some- 
thing ghastly, something that oppressed her with 
a sense of the unnatural and even the diabolic about 
it. She gazed on the face of the dying man as she 
might in another age have gazed on the face of one 
possessed by a demon — the face of one in whom 
any supernatural or sub-natural transformation 
might be expected. And meanwhile the face of the 
dying man was in its expression calm, composed, 
and sweet as the placid countenance of a sinking 
saint. 

There is not much left to tell. The inquest was 
held, and ended only in a verdict of " Accidental 
death," although it was described in the papers as 
" The Clarges Street Mystery." There had been a 
quarrel, blows were interchanged. The police had 
been brought in by the people of the house. Sir 
Francis Rose, dreading to have his family name 
mixed up in any such aflfair, had in a moment of 
impulse tried to get out by the window, had missed 
his mark and fallen on the pavement. All that 
happened was truly told, only the cause of the 
quarrel did not come out. It had indeed noth- 
ing to do with the question for the Coroner's 
jury. 

The passages taken for New York were merely 
transferred to another boat. Clelia and Gertrude 
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went out to New York, and Gertrude concerned 
herself there and elsewhere in America with the 
cause of woman's true advancement She carried 
the flag, with Clelia in the quiet background, out 
to San Francisco, and up to Lake Superior, and 
down to New Orleans and the Gulf of Mexico. 
Conrad did not see either of them before they left. 
It was understood that he should hear from them 
— ^sometime. 

Waley went abroad on some enterprise to South 
America. He pressed Conrad to go with him, but 
Conrad remained in Europe, and wandered about 
there aimlessly for a long time. He could not pull 
himself together all at once. He gave himself a 
loose rein and went his way, dreaming of brighter 
days to come — which days came. 

He heard news of Clelia at last. Gertrude wrote 
to him, and then Clelia, too, wrote to him; more 
than a year passed before they three met once again. 
They met at Venice, and there Jim and Clelia were 
married. Then Clelia and Jim proposed to travel 
slowly on to Egypt. Gertrude took leave of them 
bravely. She proposed to return for awhile to the 
United States, where she seemed to see a wide sphere 
of influence opening before her. 

" I ought to be very happy," she said. " Until 
now I have had only a sister, now I have a sister 
and a brother." 

She kissed CFelia fondly, and Clelia returned her 
kisses. 

" Now," murmured Clelia, her eyes glancing in 
tears, " kiss your brother, Gertrude." 

And Gertrude put her arm timidly, tenderly, on 
Jim*s shoulder, and drew him down to her and 
kissed him. 
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And Jim's novel? It will be finished perhaps 
some time. If not, the world will still go on, there 
are so many novels nowadays! But both Jim and 
Clelia are resolved that he shall not live a useless 
life — that he shall be " not a shadow among shad- 
ows, but a man among men." 



THE END. 
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171. The Mistress of Quest. By Adeline Sergeant. 

172. In the Year of Jubilee. By George Gissing. 

178. In Old New England. By Hbzekl^ Buttbrworth. 
174. Mrs. Musgrave—and Her Husband. By R. Marsh. 

176. Not Counting the Cost. By Tasma. 

17%. Out of Due Season. By Adeline Sergeant. 

177. ScyUa or Charybdisf By Rhoda Broughton. 

178. In D^nce of the King. By C. C. Hotchkiss. 

179. A Bid for Fortune. By Guy Boothby. 

180. The Etng qf Andaman. By J. Maclarbn Cobban. 

181. Mrs. Tregaskiss. By Mrs. Caxpbell-Prabd. 

182. The Desire qf the Moth. By Capbl STanb. 
188. A Self-Denying Ordinance. By M. Hamilton. 
184. Successors to the Title. By Mrs. L. B. Waltobd. 



APPLETONS' TOWN AND COUNTRY UBRASY.- {Continued.) 

185. The Lost Stradivaritu. By J. Mbadb Falkneb. 

186. The Wrong Man, Bj Dorothea Gbrard. 

187. In the Day qf Adversity . By J. Bloundellb-Bubtok. 

188. Mistreee J/orothy Marvin. By J. C. Snaith. 
188. A Fkuh qf Summer. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 

Each, 121110, paper ooreri 60 oentsj oloth, (1.00. 



GEORG EBERS'S ROMANCES. 

Maeh, 16mo, paper, 40 cents per volume ; eloth, 7^ cents, 
nets of }^4: voluntes, eloth, in box, $18.00, 

In the Blue Pike. A Romance of German Life In the early Sixteenth Century. 
Translated by Mart J. Saffobd. 1 volume. 

In the Fire of the Forare. A Romance of Old Nuremberg. Translated by 
Mart J. Safford. 2 volumes. 

Cleopatra. Translated by Mart J. Safford. 2 volumes. 

A Thorny Path. (Per Aspera.) Translated by Clara Bell. 2 volumes. 

An Egyptian Princess. Translated by Eleanor Grove. 2 volumes. 

Uarda. Translated by Clara Bell. 2 volumes. 

Homo Sum. Translated by Clara Bell. 1 volume. 

The Sisters. Translated by Clara Bell. 1 volume. 

A Question. Translated by Mart J. Safford. 1 volume. 

The Emperor. Translated by Clara Bell. 2 volumes. 

The Biirgromaster's Wife. Translated by Mart J. Safford. 1 volume. 

A Word, only a Word. Translated by Mart J. Safford. 1 volume. 

Serapis. Translated by Clara Bell. 1 volume. 

The Bride of the Nile. Translated by Clara Bell. 2 volumes. 

Marsrery. (Gred.) Translated by Clara Bell. 2 volumes. 

Joshua. Translated by Mart J. Safford. 1 volume. 

The Elixir, and Other Tales. Translated by Mrs. Edward H. Bell. 
With Portrait of the Author. 1 volume. 

" Dr. Ebers's romances founded on ancient history are hardly equaled by any 
other living author. ... He makes the men and women and the scenes move 
before the reader with living reality. "— Boston Home Journal. 

" Georg Ebers writes stories of ancient times with the conscientiousness of a 
true investigator. His tales are so carefully told that large portions of them 
might be clipped or quoted by editors of guide-books and authors of histories in- 
tended to be popular."— iVtfw York Herald. 



For sale by all bookseUere ; or sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishert. 
New York: D. APPLETON & CO., 72 Fifth Avenue. 
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D. APPLETON & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

GILBERT PARKER'S BEST BOOKS. 

HE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Being the 
Memoirs of Captain Robert Moray, sometime an Officer in 
the Virginia Regiment, and afterward of Amherst's Regiment. 
i2mo. Cloth, illustrated, I1.50. 
For the time of his story Mr. Parker has chosen the most absorbing period 
of the romantic eighteenth-century history of Quebec. The curtain rises soon 
after General Braddock's defeat in Virginia, and the hero, a prisoner in Que- 
bec, curiously entangled in the intriguas of La Pompadour, becomes a part 
of a strange history, full of adventure and the stress of peril, which culminates 
only after Wolfe's victory over Montcalm. The material offered by the life 
and history of old Quebec has never been utilized for the purposes of fiction 
with the command of plot and incident, the mastery of local color, and the 
splendid realization of dramatic situations shown in this distinguished and 
moving romance. The illustrations preserve the atmosphere of the text, for 
they present the famous buildings, gates, and battle grounds as they appeared 
at the time of the hero's imprisonment in Quebec. 

'J^HE TRAIL OF THE SWORD, A Novel. 
'* i2mo. Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 

" Mr. Parker here adds to a reputation already wide, and anew demonstrates his 
power of pictorial portrayal and of strong dramatic situation and climax."— /"A/Vo^ilf A 
fhia BulUtin, 

" The tale holds the reader's interest from first to last, for it is full of fire and spirit, 
aboimding in incident, and marked by good character drawing."— /'/V/s^wr^ Times. 
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HE TRESPASSER. i2mo. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1.00. , . , 

" Interest, piih, force, and charm— Mr. Parker's new story possesses all these 
qualities. . . . Almost bare of synthetical decoration, his paragraphs are stirring be- 
cause they are real. We read at times— as we have read die great masters of romance 
—breathlessly."— TA/ Critic. 

" Gilbert Parker writes a strong novel, but thus far thi? is his masterpiece. ... It 
is one of the great novels of the year." — Boston Advertiser. 

'HE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE, i6mo. 
Flexible cloth, 75 cents. 

*• A book which no one will be satisfied to put down until the end has been matter 
of certainty and assurance." — The Nation. 

"A story of remarkable interest, originality, and ingenuity of construction."— 
Boston Home youmaL * 

" The perusal of this romance will ren »>^ose ^^ ^** ^^ "*^ *"^ original types 
of character, and who are susceptible tcN^r^ J ^V-mation of a fresh and vigorous style. 
-'London Daily News. ^^^ ^C ^*^ 

New York ; D. APPL^I^^-^'^'^^Om 12 ¥ihh Avenue. 
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BY S. R. CROCKETT. 

CLEG KELLY, ARAB OF THE CITY, His 
Progress and Adventures, Uniform with "The Lilac Sunbon- 
net " and " Bog-Myrtle and Peat." Illustrated. ~i2mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 
It is safe to predict for the quaint and delightful figure of Cleg Kelly a 
notable place in the literature of the day. Mr. Crockett's signal success in 
his new field will enlarge the wide drde of his admirers. The lights and 
shadows of curious phases of Edinburgh life, and of Scotch farm and rail- 
road life, are pictured with an intimate sympathy, richness of humor, and 
truthful pathos which make this new novel a genuine addition to literature. 
It seems safe to say that at least two characters — Cleg and Muckle Alick— are 
likely to lead Mr. Crockett's heroes in popular favor. The illustrations of 
this fagHnating Qorel have been the result of most faithful and sympathetic 
study. 

r>OG-MYRTLE AND PEAT, Third edition. 
-^-^ lamo. Cloth, $1.50. 

" Here are idyls, epics, dramas of human life, written in words that thrill and 
bttm. . . . Each is a poem that has an immortal flavor. Ihey are fragments of the 
author's eariy dreams, too bright, too gorgeous, too fiill of the blood of rubies and the 
life of diamonds to be caught and held ^pitating in expression's ^sa^y— Boston 
Courier, 

** Hardly a sketch among them all that will not afford pleasure to the reader for its 
genial humor, artistic local adoring, and admiiable portrayal of character." — Boston 
Home yournoL 

'* One dtps into the book anywhere and reads on and on, fiisdnated by the writer^s 
charm c^ manner." — Minneapolis Tribune, 
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HE LILAC SUNBONNET, Sixth edition. 
i2mo. Cloth, 11.5a 

" A love story pure and simple, one of the old-&shioned, wLoleMme, sunshiny 
kind, with a pure-nunded, sound-nearted hero, and a heroine who is merely a good and 
beautiful woman ; and if any other love story half so sweet has been written ttiis year, 
it has escaped our notice." — New York Times. 

** 'l*he general conception of the story, ^e motive of which is die growth of love 
between the young chief and heroine, is delineated with a sweetness^and a freshness, 
a naturalness and a certainty, which places * The Lilac Sunbonnet ' among the best 
stories of the time." — New York Mail ttnd Express. 

" In its own line this Utde love story can hardly be excelled. It is a pastoral, an 
idyl —the story of love and courtship and marriage of a fine young man and a lovely 
girl— no more. But it is toM in so thoroughly delightful a manner, with such plajrful 
humor, such ddicate fimcy, such true and sjrmpathetic feeling, that nothing more could 
be desired." —Boston Traveller. 



New York : D. APPLETON & CO.. ^2 Fifth Arcnue, 
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By a. CONAN DOYLE. 

'J^HE EXPLOITS OF BRIGADIER GERARD, 
-* A Romance of the Life of a Typical Napoleonic Soldier, Illus- 
trated. i2mo. Cloth, $i.5a 
There is a flavor of Dumas's Musketeers in the life of the redoubtable Brigadier 
Gerard, a typical Napoleonic soldier, more fortunate than many of his compeers because 
some of his Homeric exploits were accomplished under Ae personal observation of the 
Emperor. His delightfully romantic career included an oddly characteristic glimpse 
of England, and his adventures ranged from the battlefield to secret service. In pic- 
turing the experiences of his fearless, hard fighting and hard-drinking hero, the auUior 
of " The White Company " has given us a book which absorbs the interest and 
quickens the pulse of every reader. 

'J^HE STARK MUNRO LETTERS, Being a 
-* Series of Twelve Letters written by Stark Munro, M. B., 
to his friend and former fellow-student, Herbert Swanborough, 
of Lowell, Massachusetts, during the years 1881-1884. Illus- 
trated. i2mo. Buckram, $1.50. 

" Cullingworth, ... a much more interesting creation than Sherlock Holmes, 
and 1 pray Dr. Doyle to give us more of him." — RichatU U GaliteHMe, in thi Lon- 
don Star. 

** Every one who wants a hearty laugh must make acquaintance with Dr. James 
Cullingworth." — IVestmimter Gazette. 

" Every one must read ; for not to know Cullingworth should surely argue one's 
self to be unknown."— /W/ Mall Gazette. 

** One of the freshest figures to be met with in any recent fiction.'* — London Daily 
News, 

'* * The Stark Munro Letters ' is a bit of real literature. ... Its reading will be an 
epoch-making event in many a life." — Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 

" Positively magnetic, and written with that combined force and grace for which the 
author's style is known." — Boston Budget. 

Seventh Edition. 

IDOUND THE RED LAMP. Being Facts and 
-^ ^ Fancies of Medical Life, i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

" Too much can not be said in praise of these strong productions, that, to read, 
keep one's heart leaping to the throat and the mind in a tumult of anticipation to the 
end. . . . No series ofshort stories in modem literature can approach them."— .^ar/L 
/ord Times, 

"If Mr. A. Conan Doyle had not already placed himself in the front rank of living 
Enelish writers by 'The Refugees,' and other of his larger stories, he would surely do 
so by these fifteen short tales. "~iV«tc/ York Afail «'"' Express. 

•* A strikingly realistic and decidedly oric»: 1 rnntribuuon lo modem literature."— 
Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. '^SUial ^'' 



New York: D. APPLETQj^ ^ qO.V^ 
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^HE REDS OF THE MIDI. An Episode of the 
French Revolution. By FiLix Gras. Translated from the 
Provengal by Mrs. Catharine A. Janvier. With an Intro- 
duction by Thomas A. Janvier. With Frontispiece. i2mo. 
^ Cloth, 1 1. 50. 

M. F^liz Gras is the official head of the Filihrigi, the society of Proven^l men of 
letters, the highest honor in their gift It is believed that the introduction of his rare 
talent to our readers will meet with prompt appreciation. 

" In all French history there is no more inspiring episode than that with which M. 
Gras deals in this story : the march to Paris and the doings in Paris of that Marseilles 
Battalion made up of men who were sworn to cast down ' die tyrant,' and who ' knew 
how to die.' His epitome of the motive power of the Revoludon in the feelings of one 
of its individual pleasant parts is the very essence of simplicity and directness. His 
method has the largeness and clearness of the Greek drama. Tne motives are distinct 
I'he action is free and bold. The climax is inevitable, and the story has a place entirely 
apart from all the fiction of the French Revolution with which I am acquainted." — 
From Mr. Janvier's Introduction. 
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'HE GODS, SOME MORTALS, AND LORD 

WICKENHAM, By John Oliver Hobbes. With Portrait. 

i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

" Mrs. Craigie has taken her place among die novelists of the day. It is a high 
place and a place apart. Her method is her own, and .she stands not exactly on the 
threshold of a great career, but already within the temple of fame." — G. W. Smaileyt 
in the Tribune. 

** Here is the sweetness of a live love story. ... It is to be reckoned among the 
brilliants am a novel." — Boston Courier. 

** One of the most refreshing novels of the period, full of grace, spirit, force, feeling, 
and literary charm.' — Chicago Evening Post. 

" Clever and cynical, full of epi^[rams and wit, bright with keen delineations of 
character, and with a shrewd insight into life." — Newark Advertiser. 

*' A novel of profound psychological knowledge and ediical import . . . Worthy 
of high rank in current fiction." — Boston Beacon. 

TijJAELCHO. By the Hon. Emily Lawless, author 
IVl of «. Grania," " Hurrish," etc. l2mo. Cloth. $i.5a 

'f A paradox of literary genius. It is not a history, and yet has more of die stuff of 
history in it, more of the true national character and fate, than any historical mono- 
graph we know. It is not a novel, and yet fascinates us more than any novel" — Lon' 
don Spectator. 

" Abounds in thrilling incidents. . . . Above and beyond all, the book charms by 
reason of the breadth of view, the magnanimity, and the tenderness which animate the 
author." — London A theneeum. 

*' A piece of work of the first order, which we do not hesitate to describe as one of 
the most remarkable literary achievements of this gcntmtion. "—JfancAester Guardian. 



New York: D. APPLETON & CO.. 72 Fifth Avenue. 
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AlU.CIIO. IJy fli« \\ut\. KMfrv LAwrKH«, author 
f/f 'M;rrtn)«/' " lli<frl«»h/' pMu t2mo. CAoih, $t.i<h 

l«Ul"fy )M If, fff'rf«» nt il(» ifM» MNti'/fiMl diMfN/Mf nm hif, tUfm itny \ukUir'uit\ ttuttu* 
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